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of the first importance in German circles, as 
well as with the Wallaces in Oxford and the 
Cairds and Stirling of Scotland. In personal 
contact Dr. Harris was a perpetual flood an4 
flow of light by tongue and pen. He was the 
indefatigable torch-bearer of high philosophy 
and was forever lighting up those four great 
watch-towers, Kant, Hegel, Aristotle and 
Plato, holding their importance in the order 
named. His final word to young America is 
the little gem of an essay entitled "PlatonJsm" 
in "Webster's Dictionary." It is by this essay 
and his "Hegel's Logic" that he wished to be 
remembered. He has been called our first 
philosopher and he was the first one with 
conscious knowledge of what it is to be a 
philosopher, and with ability to cover the 
whole field, applying the highest German 
theories to practice. He was married in 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 21, 1858, to Sarah 
Tully, daughter of James Bugbee of Thomp- 
son, Conn. There are two surviving children : 
Theodore, and Edith Davidson Harris. Dr. 
Harris died in Providence, R. I., Nov. 5, 1909, 
and was buried at Putnam Heights (North 
Killingly), Conn. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the monument erected in his 
memory. It bears the following inscription: 
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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D. 

BORN IN NORTH KILUNGLY. CONN. 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1835. 

DIED IN PROVIDENCE, R. L 
NOVEMBER S. 1909. 

FOUNDER AND EDITOR 

JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY 

UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
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1889-1906. 



A RARE SCHOLAR WHOSE LIFE WAS 
ZEALOUSLY AND UNTIRINGLY DEVOTED 
TO PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION. 

HIS RELATION TO THE WORLD IS THAT 
OF A SUPERIOR SPIRIT.... ALL THAT HE 
UTTERS HAS REFERENCE TO SOMETHING 
COMPLETE, GOOD. TRUE, BEAUTIFUL, 
WHOSE FURTHERANCE HE STRIVES TO 
PROMOTE IN EVERY BOSOM. 

—Goethe's Tribute to Plato. 

THEY THAT ARE WISE SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRAMENT; 
AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS AS THE STARS FOREVER AND 
EVER.— Daniel XIL 
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HAT shall we teach in our 
Public Schools — or what 
shall our children study ? 
This is the most important 
question that demands the 
attention of the educator. 
Without a clear idea of its true 
answer we may " eddy round and 
round" and never come to any conr 
sistent system or reach any practical 
success. 

Whether we take the end of edu- 
cation to be discipline, or a fiMing of 
the memory, a training of the senses 
or of the reason, a fitting for business 
or a general culture — it is certain 
that our system of education will 
show what our theoretical view is. 
Taking for granted that no subject 
is of more importance to the edu- 
cator, \ye hazard a few remarks on 
the American i4ea of popular edu- 
cation and the course of study ren- 
dered necessary thereby. 

Without dogmatizing on the rela- 
tive value of National ideas, it is 
sufficient to characterize thjemni The. 
Oriental forms of. society fix the 
status of the intiividpal &r more. 



defiftitely than do -the Western, if 
you are a Sudra^ you were predes- 
tined to the basest of employments 
before you were born. Your neigh- 
bor, the Brahmiui was foreordained 
to a blessed life. The institution of 
civil society in India is a vast web of 
fate which overshadows the indivi- 
dual, and prevents the mobility which 
is thought essential to humanity in 
Europe. Yet this mobility is not 
realized any where in Europe to the 
degree that it is in America. 

Whereas, in Europe generally, 
the ruling class is hereditary to a 
greater or less extent, there is also a 
separation of other classes — the pro- 
letary, below, and the property-hold- 
ing middle classes above them. The 
tendency is to prepare the people by 
early education to remain in the same 
class — the proletarian's children to 
be proletarians still — the landholder's 
children to be landholders again. 
Mobility of classes is not. encouraged 
to any g^eat extent; but* far more 
now than formerly. Since the French 
Revolution this has ^specially in- 
creased in France, and all over 
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Europe to a less degree. The accident 
of birth shall not count against self- 
determination, in America, at least. 
Here we approach an absolute mo- 
bility, particularly in '* the West," 
and every man is waited upon by the 
totality of surrounding conditions 
soon after his advent upon this part 
of the planet, and pressingly requested 
to show what power of will there is 
m him. The circumstances all invite 
him to do the greatest deed in his 
power and receive his wages therefor. 
In a new country — not yet developed 
— he may serve at any work, from 
splitting rails in the woods to hair- 
splitting in the Court or Legislature, 
or he may try a hand at "running the 
machine** of civil government. These 
differences have been noticed and 
commented upon so often that they 
are trite themes in anybody's mouth. 
But one has only to look into the 
literature of education ** in these 
States" just now, to be convinced 
that those very differences are not 
well heeded. 

Where the utmost mobility of the 
individual is realized — so that 

'*We build a palace for the coining hero, 
And lo! his cradle graces asses' cribs!" 

it is clear that all systems of educa- 
tion tending to produce distinction 
of classes are out of place there. 
The " what we shall teach *' is very 
definitely indicated. ' It must be of 
so general a character as to give the 
as yet unformed character the key 
to its own capacities, and thereby 
enable it to choose freely its own 
path and determine for itself its own 
destiny. 

Social science has for its object the 
investigation of those institutions by 



which man elevates himself above his 
life as an individual— above his merely 
animal existence — and through his 
relation to his fellows becomes uni- 
versal. Man as a mere individual is 
a savage. Elevated by means of his 
social institutions, he partakes of the 
life of the vast organism known as 
humanity, and is shielded by it from 
rude nature. He is fed, clothed, 
housed, and educated by society. 
The mite which each individual con- 
tributes towards the welfare of the 
whole is returned to him by the 
whole through the organization of 
society. Thus the social organiza- 
tion is a sieve which sifts out the 
selfishness and consequent savage- 
ness from man. What he does for 
himself must be indirect — he must 
work for others and let them work 
for him. This interchange takes 
place through commerce, and com- 
merce is the keystone of civilization 
— an exchange not merely of the 
elements of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, but of arts, institutions and ideas. 
Thus education is a part of the grand 
social organization by which each 
individual is made the recipient of 
the labor of the race. Education 
has this special function to perform 
in society: it gives each individual 
the language of the social organiza- 
tion and the common stock of ideas 
which govern it. It gives man the 
theoretical tools by which he obtains 
the mastery over the realms of nature 
as well as over those of mind. 

If these grounds are of too abstract 
a nature to force immediate convic- 
tion as to the defittite sphere to be 
filled by popular education, a fur- 
ther illustration will suflSce. The 
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conventionalities of intelligence" 
which makes possible all communi- 
cation between man and man — the 
" tools of thought *' by which he 
becomes master of his position — are : 
I. Reading and Writing. 
II. Arithmetic. 

III. Geography. 

IV. Grammar. 
V. History. 

By the first of these he issues forth 
from the circumscribed life of the 
senses in which he is confined to the 
narrow circle of individuals which 
constitute his acquaintances — he 
issues forth from his immediate en- 
closure and finds himself in the com- 
munity of the world at large, so far 
as his language extends. He is not 
limited by space ; for the printed 
page of the newspaper gives him a 
survey of the life of the globe. He 
is not limited by time ; for the libra- 
ries open their doors and he associ- 
ates with, and listens to, Socrates 
and Plato, Confucius and Zoroaster, 
and no empty gossip escapes from 
these lips ! Faint echoes come down 
to him from the Chaldean oracles, 
and the Phoenician or Cushite civiliz- 
ation, most ancient of all. Not 
merely this: he can write his own 
thought and thus be present to oth- 
ers far separated in Time and Space. 
This branch is the alphabet of all 
others, and leads to them. 

By the second of these studies he 
becomes measurer of numerical quan- 
tity, and masters the practical side of 
exchange. The exchange of thoughts 
and ideas through reading and writ- 
ing, is extended by arithmetic to a 
practical ability to exchange food, 
clothing and shelter. 



By the third he comes to realize 
his spatial relation to the rest of the 
world. He contributes to the world 
and receives from it, through com- 
merce. The world through this re- 
lation is all a part of the patrimony 
of each individual. His farm, tiade, 
or profession furnishes him certain 
things through the mediation of cer- 
tain activities; so likewise does the 
whole world. Every civilized man 
is interested in the wheat crop of 
Illinois, or the iron crop of Missouri^ 
or the manufactures of England and 
Massachusetts, just as really^ though 
not so vitally, as the farmer of Illinois, 
the miner of Missouri, the manufac- 
turer of Manchester or Lowell. Thus 
geography is one of the indispensable 
branches of education. 

Grammar gives to the pupil the 
first consciousness of the mind itself 
as instrument. The formation of lan- 
guage exhibits the stages by which 
pure intellect becomes master of itself. 
The profound analysis and superior 
grasp of thought which grammar 
gives, as compared with mathematics 
and physical sciences for example, 
has long been noticed by educators. 
It is emphatically a culture study. It 
marks the educated man from the 
illiterate; the former uses language 
with conscious skill, the latter with- 
out it. 

History initiates the learner into 
his past existence, in the same sense 
as geography into his outside (and 
out of sight) existence. For the pre- 
cedent conditions of the individual 
belong to and are a part of his actual 
existence. 

"Man! know thyself!" By self- 
knowledge the individual flows forth 
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out of his immediate sensations 
(within whose narrow sphere he is 
as a brute, knowing neither good nor 
evil ; for these are relations) and 
traces out his existence through the 
regions of space which it involves, 
and the aeons of time which are its 
conditions. He finds that his exist- 
ence is no private, isolated affair, but 
a vast system — a process which has 
become through time, and is becom- 
ing, a process embracing all nations 
and all climes. 

"He omnipresent is— 
All roond himself he lies; 
Osiris spread abroad 
Up-8taring in all eyes." 

These five elementary branches are 
of infinitely more importance in a 
course of education than any others 
can possibly be — for this reason : The 
pupil who is taught how to master 
these subjects, is at the same time 
taught how to master all branches of 
human learning. " Then how im- 
portant that the system of teaching 
each branch should be in the spirit of 
the whole 1" Most true ! In teach- 
ing reading, which stands apart from 
the other four as the one of trans- 
cendent importance, the pupil is to 
be initiated into the realm of litera- 
ture — the morning land of imagina- 
tion and phantasy, the noonday of 
science and theology, and tlie evening 
red of history and the past. 

But in order that this branch shall 
be reinforced, there is added a special 
training in the cardinal directions 
which branch out from literature as 
a center. Arithmetic ^ives him a 
drill in the severe method of physical 
study ; geography in the exhaustive 
methods of natural history ; grammar 
the method of philology and social 



sciences, while history (of his own 
country) opens up the method of 
tracing out relations of events and 
political combinations. 

Is not the elementary stage of edu- 
cation sufficient to inculcate and illus- 
trate methods ? So far as it goes, it 
is. Would it do to strike out one of 
these branches, and substitute there- 
for anything else.? For grammar 
substitute chemistry, or some other 
phj sical science ? Then you would 
contribute so far to close the eyes of 
the mind to the wonderful realm of 
social existence, for grammar initi- 
ates one into the alphabet of the 
language which that department 
speaks. By grammar, the pupil gets 
the tools — the microscopes, and tele- 
scopes, and cameras — by which he 
can summon social existence before 
him, and examine it. So, too, 
should one (as by the object lesson 
system) make education a more ex- 
clusive training of the senses — he 
would undervalue the mastery of the 
printed book, and tend to reduce 
man from a member of the organ- 
ized system of society, back to that 
of a mere individual, dependent on 
his own immediate senses for his 
knowledge, and thus degrade hie 
from the mastership of all sense^^ 
through all time^ to the mere mas- 
tership of his own senses, in its nar- 
now limitation of space and time. 
And this is not the worst; those 
great realms of art and poetry, of. 
social and political sciences, and of 
philosophy, would become eclipsed 
for the want of the development ot 
the organs in man by which he should 
perceive them. 

^' But what of school education 
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that goes beyond the rudiments — 
granted the rudiments should consist 
of the five branches named ?" 

The day is fast dawning when the 
individual makes himself indepen- 
dent of the personal teacher and a 
long course at a university or higher 
schools, by means of the printed page 
and the universal diffusion of books 
and periodicals. Once it was neces- 
sary to resort to the university to 
hear the master speak on the theme, 
for it was nowhere written. Then 
came the first days of printing, and- 
universities were resorted to for the 
advantage of their valuable libra- 
ries. Now comes the era of public 
and private libraries, and the news- 
paper, so that every man, woman 
and child is at a university. Hence 
it happens that university education 
loses its ancient and European sig- 
nificance. 

The High School course com- 
mences where the District School 
course leaves off; and, preserving 
the same symmetry, it continues on 
toward the more complete mastery 
of MBTHOD. It follows out the first 
and fourth branches into foreign lan- 
guages, and the study of literature 
in a compend. Of foreign languages, 
the Latin stands first to the English 
in order of importance. It gives the 
root w^ords to that part of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary which is more espe- 
cially the language of thought and 
reflection, while the Teutonic or 
Gothic groundwork is the language 
of the sensations and common life. 
Hence the culture of the individual 



is immensely facilitated by a few 
months* study of Latin. French, 
German and Greek follow Latin at a 
considerable distance, though they 
are of far more value than any of 
the other foreign tongues, after sing- 
ling out Latin. In mathematics, the 
pupil in the High School masters 
geometry and algebra, and is thereby 
initiated into the spatial mathematics 
and the higher analysis. 

In physical geogpraphy, he branches 
off into natural history ; and in natural 
philosophy he obtains a compendious 
view of physics. 

Thus the studies of the High School 
should follow the channels begun by 
the District School, and pursue the 
plan of giving the youth a rounded 
culture and the command of himself . 
Having this, the youth can safely 
be left to select his own avocation. 
But our national idea, the interests 
of humanity, protest alike against a 
one-sided education, that shall pre- 
destine the child to a mechanical 
employment. Compared with any 
of these general studies here laid 
down, a special branch would be 
an impertinence, and would be a 
stumbling block for the reason that 
its presuppositions are found in this 
general course. 

The youth must be trained to the 
use of books, and initiated into the 
technics of the various branches, and 
then he may be safely left to educate 
himself. Surrounded by the modern 
appliances created by the art of print- 
ing, his whole life will be a continu- 
ous university training. 
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THE TELLURIAN. 




' N explaining the various pheno- 
mena arising from the revolu- 
tions of the earth, and its rela- 
tion to other heavenly bodies, 
which will naturally suggest 
themselves to an inquiring pupil, 
and to which the teacher should never 
fail to call attention, there will be 
needed something more than the 
Globe. 

The Tellurian has been prepared 
expressly for this purpose, and, by the 
universal testimony of teachers who 
have used it, has proved admirably 
adapted to this object. In most of 
our Normal and High Schools it sup- 
plies an important place, furnishing 
illustrations better and clearer than 



can be shown by any other instrument 
made. 

It is designed to illustrate all the 
phenomena resulting from the rela- 
tions of the sun, moon and earth to 
each other. The most important of 
these phenomena are the succession 
of day and night, the change of sea- 
sons, the change of the sun's declina- 
tion, the different lengths of day and 
night, the rising of the sun north of 
east in summer, the changes of the 
moon, solar and lunar eclipses, spring 
and neap tides, the later daily recur- 
rence of the tides, the length of days 
on the moon, the appearance of the 
earth to observers on the moon, the 
harvest moon, the difference of a 
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synodical and sidereal revolution of 
the moon, the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and the difference of a solar 
and sidereal year. 

All these phenomena may be ex- 
plained by the use of the Tellurian, 
with a clearness and simplicity that 
bring them within the comprehension 
of a child. The improvements just 
completed (October ist, 1870) render 
this instrument the most perfect now 
made for the illustrations above 
named. 

It will be observed that the sun 
and earth revolve around a common 
center of gravity ; the sun revolves on 
its axis by coming in contact with the 
large pulley, and the earth also per- 



forms its daily revolutions ; the moon 
revolves around the earth thirteen 
times while the earth goes around the 
sun once ; and the parallelism of the 
earth's, axis is maintained, the axis 
always pointing towards the north. 
The motion of all the balls should be 
from west to east, in the southern 
part of their orbits, or like the hands 
of a watch moved backward. 

For showing the change of seasons, 
length of day and night, etc., remove 
the moon and wire (by unscrewing 
at /") and fasten the day and night 
circle, g^ to the end of the arm, h^ by 
a screw ; the day circle will then sur- 
round the earth as at x». The circle 
and moon can not be used together. 
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PREFATORY. 

• 

N this age of revolution and 
self-styled reform, we are 
called upon to listen to pro- 
tests against every form of 
existing reality. It is well 
that the rationale of all we 
have and are should pass under the 
scrutinizing review of the censor. 
But it is better to be able to see posi- 
tive features than merely to be able 
to utter protests. Meanwhile the 
merely negative is better than the 
death of stagnation. 

Our systems of education are no 
better than they should be, — far from 
it* But it does not follow that any 
change would be for the better. 
Only when we can see the full 
grounds for the reality of a syirtem, 
can we then set about improving it 
wisely. 

Text-book educatioa has been the 
subject of much abuse £©r thr-ee- 
fourths of a century among educa- 



tional men in Europe and this 
country. The great writers of the 
English language in the seventeenth 
century have anticipated most of the 
objections now urged. One will 
find admirable statements of them in 
Locke and Milton, and, what is 
more, he will find them so temperate 
as to escape the extremes into which 
our later day protests have developed. 
It is with a viewqf throwing some 
light on this important question that 
I commence its study afar off at the 
beginnings of our, system of school 
instruction, and trace its affiliation 
with the political history of modern 
times. 

HISTORICAL. 

Four hundred years ago this very 
year, Wm. Caxton, the first English 
printer, was engaged on the first of 
his works — the history of RaouMe 
Fevre — ^' l^t . 5/7 es hist aires de 
Tr-oyeJ' Ihe- same year printing 
v^as i!itro(Uic<id into Milan and Ven- 
ice* It seems that the invention of 
the art of printing dates back of this 
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some thirty years, and that the firm 
of Johann Faust and Gutenberg 
commenced the business of printing 
books in the city of Mentz in the 
year 1450. The epoch is a notable 
one in history. 

Three years after the partnership 
of Faust-Gutenberg, Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and 
the Eastern Empire closed its career. 
The "Wars of the Roses" depopu- 
lated England of her nobility to such 
an extent that the royal power rose 
nearly to absolutism in the dynasty 
of kings that followed, and in the 
next reaction, the power of the Com- 
mons came uppermost. In Spain, 
Ferdinand and Isabella united their 
crowns, and drove out the last vestige 
of Moorish power from Europe the 
same year that " Genoese Columbus 
launched his adventurous fleet into 
the Western ocean." The Medici 
family were at the height of their 
power in Florence, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ascended the throne the 
same year that Qaxton completed the 
history we have named. Under his 
reign were born the great Michael 
Angelo and the great Raphael. Mar- 
cilius Ficinus, the reviver of the 
profound study of Plato and the Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria, was his school- 
master. 

What with the revival of learning 
and the discovery of new worlds, the 
mastery over the Moslem, the inven- 
tion of printing, and the bloom of 
romantic art, the '* Time River," as 
Goethe calls it, was indeed swollen 
to overflowing, and in the age fol- 
lowing there arose in Europe the 
modern States system, and the "Bal- 
ance of Power" developed through 



the wars of Charles the Fifth with 
Francis the First and Henry the 
Eighth. At this epoch appeared the 
Reformation, and the new impulse 
toward independence of authority. 
Luther, Erasmus and Melancthon 
appear at the same time as Coperni- 
cus, with the " true system of the 
Universe," and Roger Ascham, the 
schoolmaster, teaching Greek to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

With the spread of the art of 
printing came the cheapening of 
books and the stimulus to popular 
education. According to Diesterweg, 
the eminent German educator, "the 
present system of common or public 
schools — that is, schools which are 
open to all children under certain 
regulations — dates from the discovery 
of printing, in 1436, when books 
began to be furnished so cheaply that 
the poor could buy them." He re- 
marks : '' Especially after Martin 
Luther had translated the Bible into 
German, and the desire to possess 
and understand that invaluable book 
became universal, did there also be- 
come universal the desire to know 
how to read. Men sought to learn, 
not onl}' for the sake of reading the 
Scriptures, but also to be able to 
read and sing the psalms and to learn 
the catechism. For this purpose 
schools for children were established 
which were essentially reading- 
schools. Reading was the first and 
principal study ; next came singing, 
and then memorizing texts, songs, 
and the catechism. At first the min- 
isters taught ; but afterwards the duty 
was turned over to the inferior church 
oflicers, the choristers and sextons; 
Their duties as choristers and sextons 
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were paramount, and as schoolmas- 
ters only secondary. The children 
paid a small monthly fee, no morb 
being thought necessary, since the 
schoolmaster derived a salary from 
the church." 

The mode of instruction at this 
early period of public school history 
is characterized by Diesterweg in the 
following words : " Each child read 
by himself; the simultaneous method 
(that of classes) was not yet known. 
One after another stepped up to the 
table where the master sat. He 
pointed out one letter at a time, 
and named it; the child named it 
after him ; he drilled him in recog- 
nizing and remembering each. Then 
they took letter by letter of the words, 
and by getting acquainted with them 
in this way the child gradually learn- 
ed to read. This was a difficult 
method for him. Years usually passed 
before any facility had been acquired ; 
many did not learn in four years. It 
was imitative and purely mechanical 
labor on both sides. To understand 
what was read was seldom thought 
of- The syllables were pronounced 
with equal force, and reading was a 
monotonous affair. The children 
drawled out texts of scripture, psalms 
and the catechism from beginning 
to end. As for the actual meaning 
of the words they uttered, they knew 
almost nothing of it." This, with 
"stern severity and cruel punish- 
ments," completes his picture of that 
stage of the school system.* 

But the movement thus begun was 
no superficial one ; it was wide and 



*This, and the passages Ixom Rousseau, are 
quoted from translations given in Bamard'a ^out' 
naL 



deep as all European civilization^ 
and it signified nothing less than the 
complete and full emancipation of 
each and every individual from all 
species of external authority. All 
institutions of society were to be born 
again, and from their Palingenesia 
were to spring the humanitarian out* . 
growths of the present and the future. 
National literatures arose ; three gen« 
erations of men contested the new 
ideas, first with words, then with 
bitter persecutions, and then came 
the Thirty Years' War, with its final 
treaty, the peace of Westphalia, 
wherein the States system, which 
began to develop in the time of 
Charles Fifth, now got fully recog* 
nized, and with it free individuality 
took a new status. 

Out of one solution forth steps a 
new problem, and that with frightful 
portent. By the light of the new 
principle of individuality, which took 
the form of the "right of private 
judgment," the old basis of society in 
Europe looked hideously empty, and 
a sham throughout. To a generation 
of Newtons, Lockes, and Leibnitz's, 
succeed a generation of Bolingbrokes, 
Swifts, Rousseaus,Montesquieus, and 
these again are followed by such as 
Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing, 
and Goethe. The French Revolution 
is inevitable, and an immense explo- 
sion rends the face of European civ- 
ilization, threatening to merge in one 
red ruin all the landmarks built up 
for a thousand years. But " History 
is only a conflict of ideas, and the 
victory of the deeper one." Out of 
the obscurity, when the smoke cleared 
away, appeared again the same hu- 
manity, only with a stronger tendency 
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than ever to realize the possibilities 
of the individual. In place of the 
cramping formulism which had first 
prevailed in the school-room, and 
which for two centuries had improved 
very little, on account of the wars 
which were constantly occurring, now 
a new spirit came in. It was the spirit 
we call Pestalozzian, and traces di- 
rectly to Rousseau . The positive idea 
of this reform has been stated thus : 
*'The child should he educated^ — not 
for a trade or profession, but for the 
common and absolute state of man ! 
Should not, therefore, subject himself 
to any thraldom of habit, but be in- 
dependent of everything about him, 
and master of- himself." Human 
nature is distinctly recognized as an 
ideal of expanded culture. " Indi- 
viduality must be held sacred, and 
carefully studied and encouraged." 
All mechanical methods are eschew- 
ed, — the teacher endeavors to excite 
the pupil to self-activity, and thereby 
render him independent of all assist- 
ance. 

These great ideas mark the epoch 
of a clear consciousness of the true 
province of pedagogy. They are 
fundamental, and universally recog- 
nized by the great educators ot Eu- 
rope and America. 

But, like all great formative ideas, 
the first realizations of the same are 
prone to be self-contradictory. It is 
the province of all great .national 
ideas to find, after manifold experi-f 
ments, the fijt instrunients for: their 
realization. When this is accom- 
plished they become victorious. At 
first they' are liable to select the old 
instrumientajities which have been 
created by the national ideas already 



worn out. Then the new idea suf- 
fers defeat, and must try new means, 
Until at last it hits upon the true 
armor — the steel of its own forging, 
and with this it is invincible — for the 
time. 

Our late civil war furnishes too 
pertinent an example to be passed by 
in silence. There w^as a new out- 
growth of the humanitarian idea, 
which had found the instrumentalitj' 
of its realization in productive indus- 
try. Its strength lay in mechanic 
invention, thoroughly subordinated to 
that system of industry. In the war 
one party said : " I will have none of 
it, but I will hold by that stage of 
society whose instrument is serfdom." 
The result of the first six months* 
struggle was a self-contradiction on- 
the part of the South, for, in order to 
carry on the contest equally, it was 
obliged to establish mechanic indu?-r 
tries in every village ; without these 
it could not be independent of for- 
eigners. Thus it was conquered in 
its idea before it yielded to the force 
of arms. Both sid^s of the nation 
were really in the same stage of hu- 
manitarianism, but one had preceded 
the other in discovering the true and 
proper instrument for its realization.- 
Now both see it in the same light. 
It is because of this inevitable mis- 
take of instrumentalities that we are 
forced in this essay to speak so much 
of the system of *' Text-Book Edu- 
cation." It was the most natural 
thing imaginable that happened in 
the case of the new and better spirit 
which came to be recognized in Pes- 
talozzianism. 

ROUSSKAU'S INFLUENCS. 

The' two wino^s of Rousseau's 
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school — if I may so express it — are 
represented in Basedow and Pesta- 
lozzi. The former is tl^e extreme 
disciple of his master, and tends 
always to the grossest naturalism, 
while Pestalozzi is moderated ever 
by his deep instincts and religious 
culture. But both antagonize them- 
selves against the very appliances 
which Reason has elaborated tor her 
realization. The printed book is 
thrown aside with contempt, and the 
living voice of the teacher substituted 
therefor to an extent far from justifi- 
able. 

It is the true. rationale of text-book 
education to which I would call at- 
tention here ; and this I would urge 
with more zeal for the reason that 
the question is, to a great extent, 
before the mind of American educa- 
tors to-day, and is the source of man- 
ifold experiments, which may prove 
expensive in the end. 

This topic forms a leading one in 
a discussion of the distinctive features 
of school education in America, as 
contrasted with the methods in vogue 
in Europe. 

From the date of the publication 
of "Lienhard and Gertrud," by Pesta- 
lozzi, the world has borne in mind 
the invectives against books and the 
art of printing. All the evils exist- 
ing in society have been referred to 
the deficient state of education, and 
this again to the deficient modes of 
teaching which have arisen from the 
art of printing. But the root of all 
this objection to printing lies deeper ; 
it is, as we have intimated, the effect 
of the writings of Rousseau, who 
elevates a state of nature over a state 
of culture. In 1749, attheageof thirty- 



seven, Rousseau made his first success- 
ful literary adventure, by writing an 
answer to a prize question proposed 
by the Academy of Dijon : " Whethef 
the progress of the Arts and Sciences 
has tended to the purification of man<- 
ners and morals." ''At the sugge^^ 
tion of Diderot, who reminded him 
of the greater notoriety which he 
could gain on the wrong side, he 
took the negative, and found his line 
of argument exactly adapted to his 
modes of thought and feeling." 
He wrote a violent, brilliant and elo- 
quent denunciation of civilized life, 
and at once found himself famous as 
a " censor of civilization." If any 
one has doubts as to the origin of 
most that, is called Pestalozzianism, 
let him hear Rousseau talk in his 
" Emile.'* " The pedagogues," says 
he, "teach children words, nothing 
but words, and no real knowledge." 
" Children should not learn by rote, 
not even La Fontaine's Fables." 

"Reading is the great misery of 
children. Emile must, in his twelfth 
year, scarcely know what a book is." 

'^What the human mind receives 
is conveyed through the senses ; the 
senses are the basis of the intellec- 
tual. Our feet, our hands, our eyes, 
first teach us philosophy." 

" No writings are proper for a boy ; 
no eloquence or poetry ; he has no 
business with feeling or taste." 

" Geographical instruction should 
begin with the house and place of 
abode. The pupil should draw maps 
of the neighborhood, to learn how 
they are made, and what they show." 

'^ Robinson Crusoe might consti- 
tute for a long time the entire library 
of a child." 
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^^ The boy should do nothing at the 
word ; nothing is good to him except 
what he himself recognizes as good. 
By your wisdom you rob him of his 
mother wit; he becomes accustom- 
ed always to be led, and to be only a 
machine in the hands of others. To 
require obedience of the child means 
to require that when g^own up he 
shall be credulous, — shall be made a 
fool of." 

" Do the opposite of what is usual, 
and you will almost always do right." 

In the principles embodied in these 
quotations, one recognizes the confu- 
sion which reigned in Rousseau's mind 
as to the difference between nature in 
general, and human nature. 

NATURE vs. HUMAN NATURE, OR THE 
SPIRITUAL ; HOW MAN LIFTS HIM- 
SELF BY AID OF INSTITUTIONS. 

Nature, as existing in time and 
space, is the polar antithesis to the na- 
ture of man as spirit. Nay, man him- 
self finds himself, as merely natural, 
hisworst foe. By nature he is totally 
depraved ; that is, he is a mere animal, 
and governed by animal impulses and 
desires, without ever rising to the ideas 
of reason. The greedy swine fight 
o\'er the possession of the acorn that 
drops in their midst. It is a scene of 
pure violence. Everywhere the being 
of mere nature is impelled from with- 
out and has no freedom. For free- 
dom begins with making one's na- 
ture, and not with mere unconscious 
habit. Out of the savage state man 
ascends by making himself new na- 
tures, one above the other ; he real- 
izes his ideas in institutions, and finds 
in these ideal worlds his real home 
and his true nature. 

The state of nature is the savage 



state. The state of human nature 
only exists as a product of culture. 
The world of nature in time and space, 
exists for man or human nature, on 
condition that he have intelligence 
and skill to use it. The natural man 
who has not ascended above nature 
and become its master, is more unfor- 
tunate and unhappy than the brute. 
To achieve his d^tiny, t6 become 
aught that is distinctively human, he 
must be able to combine with his fel- 
low men and sum up the results of the 
race in each individual. First there 
is practical combination — civil society 
organizing in such a manner that each 
man reaps the united effort of the en- 
tire community : the laborer who earns 
his dollar for the da/s work being 
able to purchase therewith one dol- 
lar's worth of any or all the productions 
that human labor has wrought out. 
This kind of combination, whereby 
man lifts himself above himself as an 
individual (and to that extent trans- 
cends his mere finiteness), permits 
you and me to pursue quietly our vo- 
cations, and yet enjoy the fruition of 
the labor of the world. For each citi- 
zen, no matter how humble his birth 
or station, is made, by commerce, a 
centre from which ray out lines of 
communication and exchange to all 
industrial regions in the world. Each 
for all, and all for each ! The coal 
miner digging beneath the earth, and 
shut but from the light of day, does a 
work for all. Every stroke of his 
pickaxe affects to a certain extent the 
price of coal in all the markets of the 
world, and the price of coal affects 
the prices of all other commodities. 
The relation is reciprocal ; and every 
vessel that crosses the ocean, every 
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laborer on the distant plantation in 
the Indies or Brazil, or even by the 
far off Nile or Ganges, every manu- 
facturer in Birmingham or Manches- 
ter, affects in turn the well-being of the 
coal miner in Illinois or Pennsylvania. 
He is comforted and cheered by the 
tea and coffee, nourished and sus- 
tained by the fruits, grains and spices, 
the cotton, and silk, and linen that 
have traveled to him around the earth. 
Nay, the very drugs that make life 
possible in our malarious climes, are 
grown from six to twelve thousand 
miles hence. Combination secui*es 
not only the participation in all pro- 
ducts on the part of each, it secures 
that division of labor which results 
in the highest skill of elaboration. 

THE REALM OF MIND, OR HOW MAN 
BY COMBINATION BECOMES OMNI- 
SCIENT. 

But practical combination is not 
all nor indeed the chief item of im- 
portance in the elevation of man. • 

There is theoretical combination — 
the scholar by diligent study and much 
deep thinking being able to master 
for himself, one by one, the great 
thoughts that have ruled the world- 
history. The scientific solutions and 
generalizations relating to the great 
problem of human life — these are pre- 
served in books, and each man, wo- 
man and child may partake, for in 
this realm too, all is for each, and 
each for all. The great Sphinx of 
nature has sat before man and asked 
him questions, looking up at him with 
quiet, stony looks, until despair has 
forced from him the solution, or else 
driven him to death. For every so- 
lution in the shape of scientific dis- 
covery, or ethical maxim, has been 



wrought out only through grimmest 
toil and sweat. 

But the participation of each in the * 
labors of all is far more perfect in the 
theoretical sphere than in the material 
or practical sphere. For what one 
eats up or wears out, perishes in the 
using ; but thought, ideas, principles, 
the pi'oducts of spirit, increase in 
the using. When you have a new 
thought, and your neighbor is made 
the wiser for your imparting it to 
him, the new truth has two sources 
of emanation in place of one as be- 
fore. Instead of being the poorer for 
having parted with the exclusive pos- 
session of your ti*uth, you really are 
richer ; for by explaining your doc- 
trine to others you learn to under- 
stand it better yourself. This second 
mode of combination is therefore bet- 
ter than the first. 

These two forms of combination — 
the practical and the theoretical — are 
the modes in which man the animal 
becomes man the spirit, and each in- 
dividual becomes a conscious partici- 
pant of the life of the entire race. 

EDUCATION — its FUNCTION. 

It is not necessary for each mem- 
ber of the human family to repeat in 
detail the experiments of all his pre- 
decessors, for their results descend to 
him by the system of combination in 
which he lives, and by education he 
acquires them. With these he may 
stand on the top of the ladder of hu- 
man culture, and build a new round 
to it so that his children after him 
may climb higher and do the like. 

The mere animal, lacking the pow- 
er of generalization, cannot amass ex- 
perience, but strictly confined to the 
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dreamy life of the senses, and never 
risiug to the region of abstract ideas, 
each individual animal matures and 
dies. Only the species lives on ; there 
is no immortality for the individual 
animal. It requires a being who can 
combine in himself the product of his 
entire species by his individual ac- 
tivity — just as man can — to fulfill the 
conditions of immortality. 

Education, as embracing this form 
of active combination with the race, 
characterizes human nature and dis- 
tinguishes it from animal nature. By 
it man is a progressive being, and 
his progress consists in subordinating 
the material world to his use, and 
freeing himself from the hard limits 
that hem in all natural beings. 

The nations and peoples of the 
world rank high or low in the scale 
according to the degi*ee in which they 
have realized this ideal of humanity. 
The rude tribes of central Africa and 
the Polynesian Islands stand at the 
foot of the ladder. The Oriental peo- 
ples have achieved a higher degree, 
though still very 3efe€l;ive. Where the 
individual is unsafe from the freaks 
and caprices of th^ ruler or superior 
in rank, nothing can compensate for 
the uncertainty of his life and posses- 
sions. Arbitrariness in the governing 
principle is an essential ingredient 
thereof, and is only compatible with 
slavery in the people below it. 

Thus it happens that individual 
good behavior on the part of the 
ruler is made so important a matter in 
Oriental books. Read Saadi, or Fir- 
dusi, Confucius, or Mencius, the code 
of Manu, or the Hitopadessa, and 
you find everywhere the behavior to- 
ward others, the conduct of life, as 



individual members of society, the 
theme. The most excellent maxims, 
like the golden rule of Confucius, are 
the staple of Oriental books, and 
why? Because the behavior of the 
individual is the essential thing. Hu- 
manity had not yet built up a wall 
around the individual such as to pro- 
tect him from his own caprice and ar- 
bitrariness. With the ancient Greeks 
and Romans great progress was 
made over the highest Asiatic people. 
But it is in modem times that we have 
achieved the miracle in this respect. 
For what do our modern Christian 
States signify, except the realization 
of constituted forms under which each 
shall reap only the positive results of 
all, and that each one who does evil 
(is wicked and arbitrary) shall n6t 
injure the rest, but shall himself suffer 
for his own sins. It is the great heritage 
of the man born now that he can 
be protected by the forms of society 
amd state in the enjoyment of his own 
labor. If he do good, positive deeds 
in the community, he shall get back 
the same from the rest ; but if he 
works against the good of the com- 
munity, he finds himself at once cut 
off from receiving good from it. 

ROUSSEAU, AGAIN. 

These aspects of the State and of 
institutions generally, were not seen 
by Rousseau, nor by the chief think- 
ers of his time. 

When Rousseau sent a copy of his 
essay on '' The Origin of Inequality 
among Men," to Voltaire, the latter 
exposed its fallacy in the following 
sarcastic style : " I have received 
your new book against the human 
race, and thank you for it. No one 
could paint in stronger colors the 
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horrors of human society from which 
our ignorance and weakness promise 
themselves so many delights. Never 
has any one employed so much 
genius to make us into beasts ; when 
one reads your book, he is seized at 
once with a desire to go down on all 
fours." 

PESTALOZZI. 

But Voltaire himself was too ex-, 
clusively absorbed in pulling down 
institutions, to exercise any restrain- 
ing influence. The reactionary cur- 
rent against formulism had set in 
deep and strong. These ideas be- 
came the accepted doctrine in that 
age of unbelief and intellectual clear- 
ing up. In 1798, Pestalozzi unfolded 
Rousseau's doctrine in his book en- 
titled, " Researches into the Course 
of Nature in the Development of the 
Human Race." The first state of 
childhood being (according to him) 
the state of innocence and perfection, 
he represents the social state as the 
product of artificial conventionality. 
For external, interested motives men 
unite to form a state, etc. " They 
agree to give a part of their unre- 
stricted freedom for the sake of secur- 
ing certain benefits otherwise not at- 
tainable." 

Yet we hear it frequently said that 
Pestaloz;&i labors to produce on the 
part of the chil^ " spontaneous ac- 
tivity." But the freedom to do what 
my arbitrary will dictates, is not 
freedom, tor caprice destroys ^he 
work of one moment by that of the 
next. It is only self-consistent ac- 
tivity that can be free. All other 
is a perpetual self contradiction and 
perpetually builds up barriers to its 
own progress. But this self-con- 



sistent activity is not possible for the 
infant nor the savage. It has taken 
ages to achieve its forms. They are 
the Laws of the State, the Maxims 
of Morality, the Conventionalities of 
life, its habits and usages. Nay, 
more, they are the state-form it- 
self, the Religion, the entire complex 
of civilization. In these forms alone 
man can live so as to reap the fruition 
of his own deed. In any other form 
he will sow, and some one else will 
reap. What is done through caprice 
will be controlled by accident. 

The forms of combination by which 
each individual man is enabled to 
reap the result of the united effort of 
the entire community are the out- 
growth of man's rational will as de- 
veloped not in any particular man 
but in society as a whole, the product 
of centuries of experience. The 
downfall of States, the most terrible 
ages, full of suffering and horror, these 
are all "laid up layer above layer in 
the strata of human civilization," as 
well as the ages of peace and pros- 
perity which mankind have enjoyed. 
This great cpmplex of arts and 
usages, of ideas and institutions, of 
prescriptions and privileges, which 
we call civilization, is the great Rev- 
elation of Human Nature : its own 
nature wrought out of the raw mate- 
rial — not in peaceful quiet or passive 
contemplation, but with agony and 
sweat of blopd. 

The idle dream ot Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, of Basedow and Chateau- 
briand — before this great social real- 
ity which surrounds us — fades into 
thin air. Its boasted ideal of human 
nature shrinks into atomic insignifi- 
cance before the actual fact itself! 
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The state of nature and the state 
of culture are antitheses, and all true 
systems of education must mediate 
between. The problem is always : 
how to* take the individual as mere 
animal and elevate him to free man- 
hood. When one starts out — as those 
theorists did — with the idea that man 
as individual is the ultimate norm 
and standard of all right and truth, 
he reads the page of civilization bot- 
tom side up and must needs howl the 
dismal chant of revolution in the 
ears of his fellow-men, or else retire 
within himself to live in his dreamy 
an idyllic life like that painted b^ 
Chateaubriand in his Atala. 

Not the individual as such, with 
his finitudes and frailties, with his 
selfishness and exclusiveness, his ani- 
mal instincts and desires — not the 
mere animal, is the end and aim of 
human existence, but rather the in- 
dividual who sacrifices himself as 
animal in order to realize in himself 
the life of spirit. In order to be an 
end to himself^ the individual must 
subordinate himself as a particular 
person, and make himself a servant 
of universal ideas such as he finds 
already formulated in society and the 
state, in Art, Religion, and Science- 

Not to be 

** Like dumb driven cattle,'* 
an unconscious laborer in the world, 
but to be a self conscious, intelligent 
actor, is man's birthright and destiny. 
And when tlie individual, however 
humble his calling, has arrived at a 
comprehension of the necessity that 
binds the organic system of civiliza- 
tion, and sees that it is only the action 
of a giant will-power enlightened 
by the accumulated intelligence of 



all individuals — then he not only ac- 
cepts his lot cheerfully, but rejoic- 
ingly, and sees himself, not as a slave 
in the mill of industry, but as a lord- 
proprietor for whom all mankind are 
fashioning the world into shapes of 
use and beauty. It is the vision of 
the whole that emancipates the indi- 
vidual. Goethe has expressed this 
exactly: "To the narrow mind, 
whatever he attempts is still a trade, 
[whether it be shoemaking or preach- 
ing the gospel, school teaching or 
poetizing] ; for the higher, an art ; 
and the highest, in doing one thing 
does all ; or, to speak with less para- 
dox, in the one thing which he does 
rightly, he sees the likeness of all 
that is done rightly." 

The individual must lose himself in 
order that he may find himself. He 
must purify himself in the baptism of 
institutions and wash of!' all traces 
of selfish egotism. And the result 
of such mediation all comes back to 
the individual and finds him no longer 
a mere animal, but a transfigured 
spirit ; not an egotist, but one whose 
personality is friendly to, and partici- 
pant in, the labors of all mankind. 



Chap. IL—The Present and Fix- 
ture of Education. 

The plausibility of all abstract -sys- 
tems, like those we have been discus- 
sing, lies in the fact, that education 
must start with the natural, the igno- 
rant, the raw material. But its busi- 
ness is to elevate the individual out of 
this state of nature as quickly and 
effectually as possible. From ani- 
mal instincts and sensibilities, en- 
thralled by his physical necessities. 
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he must be raised to the status of a 
reasonable being, who looks before . 
and after, and subordinates all nature 
to the service of spirit. 

Education must elaborate its appli- 
ances so as to take firm hold of the 
pupil. Object lessons to strengthen 
the attention of the new beginner, 
conversations and stories, pictures and 
games — all tiiese have their place in 
any complete system of pedagogy. 
The mistake lies in their too great 
expansion, a danger very imminent 
in our own rapid intellectual growth. 
The nervous American child com- 
mences this kind of education so early 
that he is beyond the period of the 
exclusive appliances of such things 
before his sixth year, and when he 
enters the school room, is ready for 
the serious labor of mastering a text 
book. The records of our schools 
show that the majority of children 
brought up in families where reading 
is much carried on, can scarcely wait 
for the school age, but take the mat- 
ter into their own hands, and learn to 
read by themselves and what assist- 
ance they extort from the elder mem- 
bers of the family. • 

Milk for babes is a useful and ne- 
cessary article of diet, but when the 
teeth grow, solid food is essential for 
healthy development. 

ORAL vs. TEXT BOOK INSTRUCTION. 

A system of education that professes 
to begin with oral instruction, and to 
continue it as the best system, ignores 
this vital point. 

It is a mistake to say that the pres- 
ent great educational systems of Eu- 
rope follow this plan. Its defects are 
nowhere so clearly seen a.s by educa- 
tors .in Prussia, where such men as 



Diesterweg and Karl Von Raumer 
have placed all its phases in the clear- 
est light. 

In no country in the world is the 
printed book more highly valued than 
in Prussia. Germany originated the 
art of printing, arid it is she that makes 
the greatest books in science and art, 
and condenses all the erudition of the 
world upon any single point. Erudi- 
tion cannot be gained by oral instruc- 
tion. All the information that could 
be given orally by the best of teach- 
ers, in a course of ten years, would 
not suffice to exhaust a single topic, 
and it would be a very poor substitute 
for the power a pupil would obtain by 
mastering one single text book for 
himself. 

But it will be readily granted that 
text book education begins earlier 
and forms a more important feature 
in this country than elsewhere. 

The justification for this, I find in 
the development of our national idea. 
It is founded on no new principle, 
but fundamentally it is the same as 
that agreed upon all the world over. 
Education should excite in the most 
ready way the powers of the pupil to 
self activity. Not what the teacher 
does "for him, but what he is made to 
do for himself, is of value. Although 
this lies at the bottom of other na- 
tional ideas, it is not so explicitly re- 
cognized as in our own. It is in an 
embryonic state in those ; in ours it has 
unfolded and realized itself so that we 
are everywhere and always impelled 
by it to throw responsibility on the in- 
dividual. Hence, our theory is : the 
sooner we can make the youth able 
to pursue his course of culture for 
himself, the sooner may we graduate 
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him from the school. To give him 
the tools of thought is our province. 
When we have initiated him into the 
technique of learning, he may be 
trusted to pursue his course for him- 
self. 

Herein is the cause why university 
education is not so prominent here as 
in Europe. It is a frequent remark, 
that we are behind Europe in this re- 
spect. It is not denied that we have 
scholars who deserve respect, but we 
are told that they do not resort to uni- 
versities. Nor should they. It is not 
what we attempt to do here. We do 
not isolate our cultured class from the 
rest. It is our idea to have culture 
open to every one in all occupations 
of life. Elihu Burritt may learn 
fifty languages at the anvil. Benja- 
min Franklin may study Locke, make 
experiments in electricity, master the 
art of diplomacy. These are self- 
taught men, and the self-taught man 
is our type ; — not the man who wastes 
his life experimenting to learn what 
is already known and published, but 
the man who reads and informs him- 
self on all themes, and digests his 
knowledge into practice as he goes 
along. A culture for its own sake is 
a noble aspiration, and it is well to 
have it advocated at all times. But 
a culture belonging to a class that 
rests like an upper layer upon the 
mass below, who in turn have to dig 
and spin for them, is not the Ameri- 
can ideal — ^Not at all, even if we do 
not produce men who devote their 
whole lives to the dative case, or to 
the Greek particles. And yet it is 
the faith of Americans that they will 
be able to accomplish all that any 
other civilization can do, besides add- 



ing thereto a culture in free individ- 
uality to an extent hitherto unattained. 
A civilization wherein all can partake 
in the subjugation of the elements,, 
and possess a competence at such easy 
terms as to leave the greater part of 
life for higher culture, is the goal 
to which every American confidently 
looks. 
^ The common man shall be rich in 
j' conquests over the material world of 

(Time and Space, and not only this 
but over the world of mind, the heri- 
tage of culture, the realized intelli- 
gence of all mankind. 

In modern times the controlling 
spirit is one of independence of all 
authority. So it happens in our sys^ 
terns of Public Education that the 
personality of the teacher is not 
brought so much in contact with the 
pupil as formerly. When the patri- 
archal system prevailed in educa- 
tion, the ipse dixit of the pedagogue 
was all-sufBcing. The pupil, in 
fact, depended almost solely upon the 
oral instruction of the teacher. Now 
the tendency is to make the individual 
independent of the personal teacher 
and of the university, by means of 
the printed page and its diffusion in 
the shape of books and periodicals. 
Once it was necessary to resort to the 
university to hear the master speak 
on his theme, for his knowledge 
could not be found in books. Indeed, 
books were not printed, but written 
by scribes, and for this reason were 
so costly that the individual could 
not afford to own them. The uni- 
versity is a place where all collect for 
one purpose — it has been, in its 
earlier days, a kind of grand market 
fair for the traffic in letters. The 
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manuscripts, scarce and valuable, 
could be collected at a seat of learn- 
ing and all who wished to consult 
them had to take up their residence 
there. But when the ages of print- 
ing came, then books began to mul- 
tiply so rapidly that private individ- 
uals of moderate means, could pos- 
sess the most valuable treasures of 
erudition and science. What the 
hand-press of Faust-Gutenberg was 
to the toiling scribe, the modern 
power-press is to the former. The 
cheapening of books goes on ; the 
day is coming — ^nay it is here already, 
when whatever information one 
wishes to circulate, is committed at 
once to paper. 

Oral instruction, as an exclusive 
system, loses ground from day to day. 
The shadow of it is still preserved in 
Europe, and the imported shadow 
of it has been set up in this coun- 
try. But the spirit of the time is 
too powerful for it; it immediately 
draws everything into its own form. 
The Pestalozzian system is now pro- 
mulgated chiefly through books writ- 
ten in the style of the oral instruc- 
tion. In these books their authors 
attempt to preserve their best (most 
brilliant) moments and free the sys- 
• tem from the defects that accompany 
all systems which are merely extempo- 
raneous. The individual, in order to 
make a powerful effort, must rein- 
force the moment by the hours — he 
must, by previous and severe prepa- 
ration, assure himself of a strong and 
steady flow during the period in 
which he stands before his school as 
teacher. Thus it was that even Pes- 
talozzi was compelled to reduce his 
system to a book containing tabulated 



forms and long lists of mere names — 
the dryest and most soulless species 
of book ever written. I say species 
of book because that individual book 
has been imitated, and now we have 
many such in this country — ^books 
which, by their minute exhaustiveness 
in details, cramp the teacher and drive 
out every trace of spontaneity from 
him. And yet this prescription of 
details — it is found ad nauseam in 
the superintendents' school-reports 
from Maine to California — this pre- 
scription of details is found abso- 
lutely necessary in order to correct 
the defects of oral instruction, for 
arbitrariness and caprice pour in like 
a deluge and wash away all land- 
marks. ^ ^Unequal is man, unequal 
are his hours." To-day the teacher 
had ample time for preparation, and 
is feeling well physically ; he comes 
before his class and electrifies every 
one of them ; to-morrow the opposite 
occurs: his inspiration all gone, 
some untoward accident deprived 
him of the necessary preparation, 
and the exercise benumbs every pu- 
pil in his class. Since the pupil is to 
depend upon the teacher for every- 
thing — his thirst for knowledge hav- 
ing to be aroused and then sated too 
by him — it follows that the teacher 
is placed in the position of the 
most ancient of patriarchal rulers. 
Mverthing rests on his shoulders^ 
When he flags, all goes down. 

The man who can make the best 
book is usually not the best person to 
teach it. The subject stands in his 
mind in too synthetic a form. It is the 
analyst who makes the best teacher. 
Oral instiuction is therefore con- 
stantly liable to destroy the self ac- 
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tivity of the pupil — that is to say, the 
very merit claimed for it is the one 
it least accomplishes. The pupil 
listens to the teacher's living voice. 
The first impressions are all he gets, 
even if he takes notes : it requires 
time to reflect. Our first impressions 
of things are never the most valu- 
able ; .for all subsequent observation 
and reflection carry us deeper, and 
hence nearer to the truth. The pupil 
is dragged from one point to another 
without fully digesting either. But 
with a text book it is far otherwise. 
The book in his hand is "all pa- 
tience." It waits for him to consider 
and reconsider a difficult passage 
until he is ready to go on. The 
statement in the book is a studied, 
carefully prepared one. The author 
has spent hours in revising and cor- 
recting the defects of the one-sided 
statement of the minute. He was 
bound to see all properly related and 
subordinated — all exhaustive and lu- 
cid. The deference of the pupil 
leads him frequently to take the 
mere assertion of his teacher with- 
out question or demonstration, 
and thus allows him to be warped 
into his teacher's whims and idio- 
syncrasies ; it is not so with the 
text book. The text book has 
been carefully pruned before print- 
ing. It frequently happens that a 
man would blush to say before the 
world on a printed page what he un- 
blushingly pi caches before his pupils. 
But the heat of personality departs 
from the printed page, and the scien- 
tific interest increases in proportion. 
Prejudice gives place to calm cir- 
cumspection. The page of the book 
is cool and dispassionate, and if not 



conclusive and thorough-going, tiie 
student has his remedy in another 
book. Multiplicity of text books 
has changed our mode of instruction 
so that every year there is more con- 
sultation of reference books and com- 
parison of different views ; and hence 
still another step is gained by the pupil 
toward independence of mere external 
authority. He shall read and compare 
for himself and form his own opinions, 
" thus doing his own thinking." 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

Not only is this the land of indi- 
viduality, but we are living in an age 
of individuality. That period in 
which everything intended for the 
people was digested by the ruling 
class and handed down to them from 
above, has well nigh vanished here. 
It is disappearing fast, even in Eu- 
rope. The age of the newspaper and 
the telegraph is not the age of pre- 
scription, is not the age of external 
authority. According to the spirit 
of the last century, the ruling au- 
thority measured out to the people 
and ordained just how much of 
this and how much of that should 
be taught, always, of course, with 
a view to preserve the existing order 
of things. A monarchy, aristocracy,, 
or theocracy, found it very necessary 
to introduce the scheme of external 
authority early. We who have dis- 
covered the constitution under which 
rational order may best prevail by 
and through the enlightenment and 
freedom of the individual, we desire 
in our systems of education to make 
the citizens as independent as possi- 
ble from mere external prescription* 
We wish him to be spontaneous — 
self-active — self-governing. The gov- 
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ernment of the United States be- 
comes better in the ratio that the 
citizen becomes self-directive. With 
a race of slaves — a race of men 
where there is not "one reasoning 
brain to every pair of hands," but 
only one brain to a whole "gang" of 
hands — our form of government 
would prove a mistake. The mod- 
ern state, as realized here, is a gigan- 
tic system of machinery for the pre- 
vention of tyranny. Think of the 
formalities and routines of the legal 
process in order that the individual 
officer shall not display his personal- 
ity in the functions of his office ! 
How carefully our race has learned, 
through centuries of experience, to 
separate the total function of the 
government into three processes, and 
then to take care that different individ- 
uals shall perform these processes. 
The judge must not be the accuser, 
nor may the accuser be the judge. 
The judge may not be the law-maker. 
The law-maker shall make his laws 
in accordance with general princi- 
ples, and not with the particular in- 
stance staring him in the face. Be- 
sides this, the law-executing power 
shall be entirely separate from the 
law-making . and law-distributing 
powers. The man who fulfills either 
of these functions cannot incur the 
personal spite and hatred of the 
criminal, or of the friends of the 
criminal. The great sieve of govern- 
ment has sifted out personalities and 
left the purely rational element. In 
like manner, civil society, with its 
laws and usages, has sifted out the 
selfishness from the individual before 
his results reach the community. 
The wrath of man is turned into 



praise ; the selfishness, the greedy 
avarice, the ambition of the individ- 
ual, forces him to labor and toil he- 
roically for the community in order 
to gain those selfish ends. The indi- 
vidual is therefore obliged to re- 
nounce his selfishness in the very 
act of gratifying it. The Christian 
principle of Renunciation: "He 
who loses his life for my sake 
shall find it," is here grown into the 
vital organism of society ; and it is 
well to note that the modern state is 
only the outgrowth, the realization of 
the Christian idea. So too is the 
general system of inter-communica- 
tion established in our civilization. 
The newspaper and the telegraph 
weave the net-work through which 
the idiosyncrasies of selfish bigotry, 
opinions, conceits and prejudices, are 
sifted out. Sectionalism and sec- 
tarianism vanish before these instru- 
mentalities, and with them disappear 
the mists of ignorance. The distant 
is brought near ; a kind of omni- 
presence is attained. The mechanic 
or common laborer goes to his daily 
task after reading his morning news- 
paper, with a consciousness of being 
a citizen of the world at large ; he 
revolves in his brain the rebellion 
in China, the earthquake in Chili, 
the movements of French and Prus- 
sian armies, the Council of the Pope, 
and the last sermon of Brigham 
Young. Narrowness and meanness 
are thus eliminated from him, and he 
becomes a cosmopolitan, a Christian 
in the most catholic sense of that 
term. 

In our time each family collects its 
library, counting, it may be, few 
books, yet these are not insignificant. 
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A few volumes of Humboldt, or 
Agassiz, or even of Hugh Miller, 
open the world of natural history. 
Shakspeare, Goethe or Homer — a 
single volume of the works of these 
world poets is enough to lead the 
reader into the realm of Phantasy. 
Grote, Gibbon, or Hume — whoever 
reads them thoroughly, need not blush 
for ignorance of History. Then every 
family owns a Bible, and it is remark- 
able that the colloquial English — the 
vocabulary of our language used in 
common conversation — is to a large 
extent the same as that used by the 
translators of the Bible, This fact 
shows how constantly the people have 
read that book. 

What is the key to the library? 
What preparation is indispensable 
for the individual, in order that he 
may enter into this communion with 
humanity, and participate with the 
wisest and best of -his race, though 
sundered far in time or space ? The 
-printed page is the medium,^ and the 
capacity to read and understand it 
is the initiation required to enter 
into this realm of spirit. Not the 
mere ability to read the words of a 
page, but rather the ability to study 
it, and extort from it its full signifi- 
cance by the crucibles of attention 
and reflection. 

This is the meaning of our system 
of "text book" education, and it is 
adapted to the life which the indi- 
vidual must lead in our century. We 
give the pupil the conventionalities of 
a perpetual self-education. With the 
tools to work with — and these are the 
art of reading and the knowledge of 
the technical terms employed — he 
can unfold indefinitely his latent 



powers. Of what use would it be 
to fill or cram him with knowledge 
of special departments of science 
while in our schools? How much 
better this power of getting in- 
formation when and where he needs 
it! The attempt to pour into him 
an immense mass of information, by 
lectures and object lessons, is ill adapt- 
ed to make the practical man, after 
all. Mert oral instruction is at best 
like the fitting out of an emigrant train 
with an immense supply of sawn 
lumber, and a store of grain or flour 
to last for years. Text-book educa- 
tion, on the contrary, is like loading 
the train with saw-mills and grist- 
mills, steam engines and seed-planters 
and reapers, with • a view to make 
lumber from the forests in the distant 
home as it shall be needed, and to 
gather harvests there by the aid of 
the tools transported thither. 

The LIBRARY of modern times is, 
as we said before, what the Univer- 
sity was of old. In the library, and 
by it, are made the learned men of 
the present. The pride of Amenca 
is her self-educated men. All our 
educated men are in one sense self- 
educated ; for we adopt here that sys- 
tem of education which does not so 
much pour in preconceived theories, 
and filf up the mind of the pupil with 
ready-made doctrines, as it trains him 
in the method of mastering the 
printed book. With the acquirement 
of this — and sometimes an earnest 
mind gets this in a few months at 
school — the pupil goes forth and car- 
ries on his culture independently. 
Who are our learned men, and how 
much do they owe of their learning 
to universities? Even in England, 
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who was it that wrote the greatest 
History of Greece the world has pro- 
duced as yet? Grote was a business 
man, and had a slight school educa- 
tion to start with ; but his volumes 
have served to instruct the professors 
of universities concerning the very 
details of their own special theme ! 

But the method of teaching? The 
how to study? We are continually 
told of the mere memorizing of the 
words of a book, and of its evil effect. 
There are, it must be confessed, large 
numbers of teachers whose teaching 
is little better than the lifeless revolu- 
tion of a treadmill. Their influence 
in keeping the profession of teaching 
at a low grade of estimation in the 
community, cannot be counteracted. 
Whatever they do is in the style of a 
half-learned trade. They '^keep 
school," or the ""school keeps them," 
and know nothing outside of the 
book — no, not even that —they do not 
know what is in the book unless it is 
open before them. Such teachers 
are, however, eminent in one thing, 
to-wit : dogmatism. They crush out 
every spark of originality in their 
pupils to the extent of their ability. 
Since they do not readi'y command 
the respect of their pupils, they en- 
deavor to excite their fear. Tliey 
are apt-to become cowardly and cruel, 
oppressing the weak, but obsequious 
toward the powerful. These men 
bring odium on the very name of 
pedagogue. They are instanced 
by the enemies of our system as the 
necessary results of text-book instruc- 
tion. It is supposed by many that 
these are the proper representatives 
of what we consider the true stand- 
ard of pedagogy. It is supposed that 



the American ideal of teaching is 
found in the teacher who sits behind 
the desk and asks printed questions 
of the pupils, one after another, and 
requires the literal answer as it is 
printed in the book, no variation be- 
ing allowed ; that no explanation is 
made by the teacher, and no pains 
taken to ascertain whether the pupils^ 
understand what they repeat verbatim^ 
With such a view of our system it is 
not surprising that Europeans have 
hitherto cared but little to look into 
it for a deeper and truer idea. They 
have supposed that all the evils would 
vanish at once if our teachers only 
adopted a different system — the oral 
method. 

A moment's reflection will convince* 
one that the treadmill teacher who 
"reads no more than what he teaches," 
would be vastly more injurious to the 
pupil were he not tethered to a text- 
book. To what extremities his ignor- 
ance and dogmatism would lead can 
not be readily conceived by those who 
are not old enough to remember the 
oldest fashioned school of this coun- 
try. Those who do remember that 
school have a vivid recollection of 
what dogmatism was in the days be- 
fore text-books had come into frequent 
use. 

The evils of the text-book system, 
great as they are, are not to be com- 
pared with those of the oral method. 
Even by the memorizing plan the 
pupil is obliged to concentrate his 
attention and arouse himself to hard 
work, while by the oral method he 
does not acquire the habit of regular 
systematic study, even though he may 
foster brilliant, flashy habits of mind. 
The true mode of teaching does not 
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rely upon the memory nearly so much 
as the object lesson system. The 
recitation is consumed in analyzing 
and proving the lesson so as to draw 
out all its relations and implica- 
tions. The child shall see what it is 
while reading a book to have every 
faculty awake, and to notice all that 
is contained directly and indirectly in 
it. After the first lesson the pupil 
does not skim over the mere surface 
so confidently. He knows that the 
teacher will ask more of him. He 
learns gradually to dive for the hidden 
essences, and reproduce from the text 
the whole idea which lived in the 
author's mind. The parrot repetition 
is checked — the good teacher will 
have none of it ; the nooks and cor- 
ners must be all investigated — every 
possible view implied in the lesson 
dragged out and discussed before the 
class — and thus the pupil is transform- 
ed into a student who possesses the 
alchemy to convert dead parchment 
into sibylline leaves ; and, by the spell 
of mental discipline, to cause the old 
enchanter who wrought the characters 
that conceal his thoughts in the mys- 
terious vesture of winged words, again 
to stand before him and reveal his 
secret. 

Self-determination — the direction 
of one's own practical endeavor — this 
I know to be the object aimed at in 
our schools, not only in the theo- 
retical spheres, but in the sphere of 
the Will. He is not counted a good 
teacher who flogs his pupils into good 
behavior; for all know that such 
good behavior upon constraint is not 
permanent. The " form of Eternity" 
is a self-related one. The teacher 
who elevates his pupils to a feeling 



of their own responsibility, is the one 
that all value. Under him pupils 
feel that it is a disgrace to allow any 
one to govern them except them- 
selves, and accordingly they take the 
matter into their own hands, and be- 
come free by acting like freemen. 
This feeling of responsibility is so re- 
markably developed in our population 
that it attracts the first attention of 
foreigners who visit our shores. It is 
observable that children, even in 
earliest infancy, do not rest in that 
perfect feeling of security which 
comes from implicit trust in outside 
protection. The necessity for self- 
help makes its way into the conscious- 
ness of the child before it can fairly 
walk alone. 

The ioimense weight of responsi- 
bility which oppresses the individual 
causes this influence to descend hered- 
itarily to the children. Indeed, an 
edict har gone forth to the New 
World ii our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: "Woe unto that head 
which cannot govern its pair of 
hands." Unto the lower races who 
fail in this, it reads the sentence : ''If 
you cannot direct your own hands by 
your own intelligence you only en- 
cumber the ground here, and can re- 
main by sufferance in this place only 
so long as land is cheap. You must 
move back into the wilderness, like 
the Indian, or else absorb our culture 
and become intellectually productive, 
or else — die out This is the judg- 
ment pronounced by the Anglo Saxon 
upon the lower races. It seems cruel 
— nay, the cruelest edict ever pro- 
claimed by a civilized race. It is not 
the way of the Spaniard: the 
Frenchman can get along with infe- 
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rior races ; the Spaniard can actually 
mingle with lower races and lose his 
identity. But the rule with the An- 
glo Saxon is otherwise. He does 
not esteem mere life — animal life as 
such — ^worth preserving. It is only 
intelligent — rational — life that is sa- 
cred. But with this cruel alternative 
he offers to the lower race the highest 
boon as reward for his efiorts in self- 
culture — he offers him free participa- 
tion in the freest and highest civil 
communtity. 

Thus it is that the period of school 
education is so much more important 
in America than elsewhere. As a 
simple creature of habit — with such 
education as one derives from the 
family nurture alone — a man stands 
a poor chance of being highly valued 
here. Only in proportion to his di- 
rective power, is he likely to obtain 
recognition. We can make a. macktne 
that will perform mere mechanical la- 
labor — one steam engine can do the 
work of a thousand men. The activity 
of our citizens is perforce turned into 
higher channels. The workman in his 
shop is known to be an American by 
his quick comprehension of the ma- 
chinery over which he is placed. He 



not only studies to improve the prod- 
uct, but to improve the machine that 
makes the product. It is the age of 
comprehension. The back- woods- 
man can read Plato and Aristotle — 
it has been done by him. The me- 
chanic can master La Place and 
Newton. It has been done. Even 
an American lady, resident in Low- 
ell, Massachusetts, threaded all the 
intricate mazes of La Place's Afe- 
chanique Celeste, What lofty goals 
beckon on the American youth ! 
What teachers we need for the work 
of their instruction ! Not the cramp- 
ing, formalistic pedants who stifle all 
enthusiasm in the souls of their pu- 
pils, but true living teachers are 
needed. 

The model teacher is a student 
himself, and because he is growing 
himself, he kindles in his pupils the 
spirit of growth — tree from narrow 
prejudices, his very atmosphere dis- 
enthralls the youth entrusted to his 
charge. Animated by a lofty faith, 
all his pupils reflect his steadfastness 
and earnestness, and learn the great 
lesson of industry and self reliance — 
thus preparing themselves for the life 
of free men in a free state. 
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important qa«8«oni Hito h^KJiifcttheiiian to 
[EsBay.iead before the St. Louia-Teacbers* Aasoela^on; be eoiQmfin(f«ir-in*Q))itff>-fttut^ OBiiciMrtldiorr 

by w; T. Harris.] |t^7^- i$lwiU pei-ch on W? bgnjwrs evfn though he 
Abstraction ocnuiidered in iUi Practical pl&nabU campnigt) on tbeprinoiple tb«t if he 
Rolatlon to Lifo. ^^. , ^«ats the bushes of Western Arkansas and 

It is on« of the popular errors to call a ^p ^^^ Ii4<3 Ian Territory., at odc^ all the «th)ng- 
man an abstract man; to say of a maa of *^<>^*is o**li««PP«* 3tfi»«i«^ppi wjll'belftnked, 
thought, ^He gires himself up 4e ab8trac-4|*"**°^ "***"***>' •^*^*^«<'- It !« n&t AetieiiarT 
tions." If one r^aids, with the N<jnrina|iit8, ^"^ **^® extreme eatoir we ta^V^ examples in 
all ' universaU as mere abstractipng, indf ^^^''yd^vlif*. : A maAhas^GOttiAif led- murder; 
thinks that 

of spoken „.^«, ---«.„ .^^.v^ ^».»»j»mmj . 
enough, this error; to the considiratio^ of! n«^Pap«r.- The in*» iU^ tor N' himg^ n^ict 



sals as mere abstractions, and: "^'''^^"-.^ "*'—^'»»-"«^wi»«iutea murder; 

general terms are only iiouthTuk; ^^^ ^^^ P^P*^ eHudder wftin^^tlief read the 
wind, there results, ""natuiiillyl '^^^''^°« ^^•^^^ ^'^**»« ^c-^'^^^^'w^ 

18 error; to the considiratio^ ofj n«^Pap«r.- The in*» iU^ tor N' himg^ n^ict 
which, therefore, I ask your attention ffir a'.' ^^^"^ his doom, is-juat; pieopIlir^r<m^to see 
brief space this morning. If at this point Jny ; ^^® e^«cntion.. To the most wlk> loofe ^4*. the 
one thinks that I am goimg to make a gpeeial| "^^^ '^ a fiend loearnate; W sk«ple lamp of 
plea in behalf of abstraction, I hasten to in^l wickedness. They are unreflecting', tnd hetiee 
form him that it is my object to show the! abstract, minds. To the thoagfetftii^ttAti of 
deficiencies and dangers of it. v instead of}i*^^^*^^® '^*^**«^" °** **^*<^«"*****^«'^«e»ti<«> 
regarding abstraction as a mark of profundity ! ^^^^® '^^® ^ tiieimiird«wr. fie kn^^a ffiitt 
I consider it the unfailing accompaniment of i '^^*^ * ^*^ ^^^ mui^derer hadr« ,lMMt^ 
shallowness. Lit the sequel show. Hather and a^dissMata moOittr} tfiftl ^e never 

Reality has many sidesr it^'WnsW> to be VlH^r^ 
treated as a simple. ^^'ekarBwrim^Hutedt "''^'^^' °' ''"' ^"^^^ to.ste*t;Biwl bi^-to 



mind is capable of sefzing orilV orieof'ttiese 
sides, and hence makes absirfiction of 'aH the 
others. It steps "ujp'fo'^flitf great m*t6roco^ of 
universal natutef spt^ bdt l)efore' it, iiti'd, 
seizing a fragrfteiit Ibbereof, bwWWs' upon it 
its entire attention. To the 1[4ii)yiiindc^^ 4;b^ 
whole world 'texi^ti^ iii^^lk'^ '^dW; 'sied^, 



swear and lie, and sel6.ree^eot.neyiNr ^%wi»ed 
in his consciousness. He. jke^Mi -ttft/«is an 
outcast; all orderly iA«|j^i|(iwi^i>f dy^l i^iety 
came to be regarded by him as his .ap^al 
foes. His familiarity isrw vith th^ djc^mnihop, 
the brothel, and the gamblfijig-bell—all li- 
censed to exist by society, and ret all their 



moss pasture*,, hU ntetb^'htft; «,ath*Waer^1. 5"''>A .»m >7 *« same. :5S{.e 
as the place of wh.le-htabher «**%•.■ -nwi ^f ^'^ '"'^' '^'^^ thought/ul, the one i. not 



extreme partisa^ if^ ^4.t^l^^]^po8ite of this— 
instead of external )>ump^'u is miernizl con- 

cieiioti that shall de<|ide)(^ho]iV I^^^Pt<l^>^ 
leader. If a man is all right on the all- 



aftd lighter one. W*W«l.g STj ''"''^ ^''^''^T* * '^*^**'" 
the swine has Us >t]r:aaahiiiiou{4«alten;to ^'' abstrafetioWi go lii ^«^s. . Ohe'slde 
attend to hU^aats^Md'douhtiaBlhaMe^ci^ j believes in total diBpravfty'/the other lit per-: 
■traveling around the!w»tl*«ittfail«n««>rgaar*'**'°'' ^^ "»*"'*'' <"1« tWiiks that -*etf are-: 
hag his own privsile hotibntlaa.toItWaWBiiof I. , '^ ^'^^ ""* etjuaraiiolherthfrt Master and': 
the same. :...... ..,j,,a, >. jfl*'^* « the aivineiy.inieided refttioh.; So- 

If you will lMe«t to^iphtto^lit)^ K<^ ^11 
persuade you that l^fe dM^tfinW ift^^tf,^4f 
known, re¥#latMmi9d; erer7irMtfluli8nrM<-of 
society^ removerftU brekeil.>vliAeit(!Mi4tfftp|kly 
perfection w^ereiy.er wfdil^gvirEwtiulnhthtall 
shall be mad^e plaip^.he ti»aV.rJHii9r|ii«if ffend^ 
a tape-measure shall»Mitb<aMU}¥b(^Ury44b<>ri 
reveal to us the ZI(A|^)eon.<iffi?E7ft)IM)flf»il«the 
Blucher or Marshal H«y, .^h^; as^ Vlft^ of ou 
to victory. The extenajfil i||.|Ui i^faim^ be 
given; from' that the ifftait ^^irue realHyt 
shall follow^ We,b^Ye,oaly to^ to some 



he^ of necessity abstract. He can not unite 
the opposition, but seizes one horn of the 
diiemmsk, and is gored by it. It is the problem 
of all culture to ascend out of this partisan ' 
state into the realm of truth, where the unity 
underlying and producing all opposition be-| 
eomee visible. tPkere one is free, because he 
i» Hb'k^sgiear hurled TeBistlessly from one ex- 
tretaie totheotteP^the shuttle on the loom 
of tiine^but he has attained the serene state 
of eternal verities beyond time aqd space, and 
he ca« now be self-determined and self- 
realized. This, I repeat, is the problem of 
all culture, of all education. Without it man 
struggles on the "self-swallowing eddy o' 



opinion/* the mcreBt A-oth thereof! ''Go forth 
into the 'World And wear off your rough cor- 
ners,** says the father to the son. ''Learn the 
ways 'of the world;" i.e., renounce your pe^u- • 
liar Idiosyncrasies or ahstraotions of efaarac- 
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trammeled ;" and sbcfety, with its naorar 
ethical order, when itoconprehended, seems 
to 'Stand over against him as a limit or n- 
$fhiint Xti his freedom, and not as a means 
thvreto, which it really is. On this hasis we 



ter, and acqalre^tho unltersal, rounded, .J haWhad a school of abstract political eeono- 
polished, concrete ways of society. " Imistl^ and state theorists who assure us that 

The philosophers 6t the world, the Platos, "^man mi^ giye np some of his natural fnher- 
Aristotles, Descarte^, and Spinosaa, all llave •— eili r%ht9 for the sake of society, and that the 
thtt object: itMnMUr the abstraetionfl which ^|iiilt«ral prejeotldns of hunuurity are to he 
rule with despotic sw|ty the unreflecting aiad. JiWa^'off !^y tbJ" edge of 'th« statute. In all 
They hunt abstractions to their lairs; ^'Ag? iBlft%e»06'thV influence of abstraction. Han 
thdm out int^' daylight; fthowihem up to b«^ is ^dn'^Maf^^ as «n indwidual complete in 
not the truth itself but only subordinate elA-"" himself And full of natural rights, whereas 
ments thereof. 'Hence, the man wh» raises S, he does'Aot attain the first ** natural right" — 
hiinsejf to thia insight is no longer to bel. that of tbo circulation of his blood— except 
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'driven' about by these specters, but makesx 
itheih subordinate; and hence knows themor 
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-corrected by subsequent qualifications. Even ^j 
the i>rinciple ''All men are born free ftnd.^^ 
equal; they have inalien'able rights to life,^.^ 
liberty, and ^he pursuit of happiness,'* taken ^^ 
in its immedlateness, Is questionable, jtnd has ' 
; to be corrected and defined by whole tomes of ' 
statutes. Here is a thief : arrest him, and he 
aays : '^Iffy right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness Is' inalienable, and henciB I 
can not, nor can any one else, give you the 
I riglit to deprive me of my frisedom.** Against 
this ^abstraction yoti r6pljr with the arm df the 
magistrate' and the concrete and Wtsll-deflned ^ 
statute, 'fiag ' a parent a right to control his *^ 
soil Who still lacks a year of the adult age?f 
We are constantly fbrced to deny the letter ^ 
of th6se abstract principles, and enunciate . 
mor6 co'nbrete ones in the tottn. of statutes.!^* 
In these statutes we hold thi^ man is not free 
simply because he is a man ; tut that, because 
he ii a*bian,iie maybe free by acUng ration- 
-a%:'' Hence, if he doe's hot act rationally, 
eitlfiry' through ilitaatiirity as a minor or - 
thrbif^' perversity as a criminal, he must beb 
limilei from ioxthqui. He may be frecr-t. «., il 
aelMimited—if ho will and can limit himself h^ 
80 as not to contradict himself; for a crime il 
is a self-contradiction. It injures society, 
which Is to the individual his sole means of ir 
self-development, or realization. For with- 1 
out soci^y man would be isolated from all r 
,CO:operation with his fettow-men, and hence 
'the merest savage— unclothed, unhoused, un- _ 
fed, uneducated. Hence, society is his essence, 
as humanity ; and if he injures it he contra- 
dicts' himself— indirectly, if you will, but in- 
evitably. The abstract man longs for what 
)ie calls indepehdenee-^'hQ wishes to be "un- 



through the care of society. We trace such 
abftractions through the abounding works on [ 



their cotemporaries, are the prolific source. 

It is generally conceded that these abstrac- 
tions are to be repudiated. There is, how- 
ever, one province which we have not yet 
considered that is adapted to cause trouble, 
and perhaps entirely confound those who so 
readily join ih condemning the already-men- 
tioned forma of abstraction. I refer to the 
{>rov!nce of practical mediation, commonly 
called "policy.'* ATI rational activity is the 
■dapiaiiton of means to ends, or the realization 
of a design. It is evident that the design 
must determine tfhe Chai'aeter of the means to 
be eifatyloyed ko attain it; for not everything 
can- bd used As a means to a particular end. 
IThli; When seated in the bld*fashioned way, 
runs fhu?: "The end justifies the means.** 
.This does not say that every end justifies 
ot«r.yjmBans;:bnt.that thb meahe olytaini» its 
jilstifiaatian io t&eesd if It Has any juseiflca^ 
tlon. Thar end. deternunes its< proper me^na, 
wfe shoold Say. . Now there are various ends 
or dflsiipis^ making a series from the most 
trivial to the absolute end or "destination of 
man^'^aad those .who affect to demur at the 
pcineipie thatr ."the end justifiea the means^ 
will all agree in subordinating everything eUe 
to thie *^«l>solate end." Under many, oiream- 
stancces life itself is a mere means, audi may be 
s»erifibced> as *' those who died that a nation 
BMght live*' have borne wto^ess. The end just- 
ifies the means, for the means is not for itself, 
'but only for the end, and hence a subordinate 

tlcBfiStO. 

I; , - Jl'^w abstraction ha»4>n tfalft^gtiound its most 
stubborn fortress. It plants itwlf on an 
indefinHelff^^extended list of dogmas^- which it 
joalla ♦'priiwiples,'! and resista Unto death.' It 
Isayfs : •»! wiil not yield one of Ifcese |»inoiples 
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thottgfaiit^were to gtiin any end whatsoeir«r.'' 
So there is a perpetual collision between dtzty 
and^pedieDjuy. . "J stand on this plat|9nQ, 
th^gh there if no party to veijte Tiriih mQ/i^j^ 
I wjU not Tote for the neatt-lwst iiokeit eren 
though :9iy courae-^ill elect the worst,'^' Xto 
charactei bolde private <;qQt;v^\ction ht^er 
thf^n the realizatioa of the rationt^l cosAciDns- 
!ness,oC the whole as it cpncreMy eziste in the 
staite fci^d its. ordinances, jjeneeit says, *\tf 
siat|ihetwich»d Jai» eyen l^itQ*de»l)u'' Hence 
,^frihi|¥erQB th»t basis a grpaqd f<^r secession, 
just as well as on the previous basia.of indi- 
vidual supremacy. Even though cpn8ciei;^oe 
«ii4';the hJjg^et law be appealed lo, it Is only 
in" pjp'dsi'tion to the rationally- realized law 
u^n'Vhich society rests, and blind caprice is 
tKe'st)Viimit; This is utterly negative, an^, ■ 
like the '8|)irit of Islam, levels all Wore itai 



fanaticism. It is the most intractable and 
dangefons ef all tattnB of abstiractioii, because 
it assumed the formi of universality and elaims 
for itself f the sanction of internal, higher 
truth. It despises politics as *Uow, mean 
business;** H would not buy, votes on any 
account. It is evident that means are here, 
considered as ends. If votes are for sale, the 
politician says, "It is my duty to buy them 
for'il good cause, artd not to let them be 
bought for a bad otie.** Since there is one 
I great true end which subordinates all as 
means, these minor principle^)! fall away— 
the free man uses all that oonws ip his way to 
secure the best end, and does not hay e to be 
trjunmeled^by ascetic rujles. **The means 
must not, contradict t^ie end," is his principle. 
Thus, he will not hold him^lf guiltless fpr 
neglecting policy so far as to cause a worse 
wh«reiie might have mMe a better; and sin«e 
particular ends may elwh* h.e weighs them 
fearlesfaiy, 'theone against the other, ^«d does 
not 'hesitate tosacrifice the impracticably ojne, 
Stkch men, when »*w«ghed in yillage scales," 
qr by the abstract spring-balatces of caprice, 
aire fbuild wanting. So Alexander, so I'rede- 
ric the Great, or CteStt, cw Napoleon. So 
OromweTl, and even Wasliington. 
I "Whenever the individual undertakes to 
liiake himself the measure of all things, in- 
stead of eliminating by means of others his 
idiosyncrasies, and making universaHty lEe 
that of truth, collisions inevitably arise, and 
the result tends to mediatrthese abstractions, 
j^d thus make them' concrete by uniting 
tkem with their ppposites, 
J In thus speaking of the dangers of abstrac- 
tion at the outset, I have iacurred the danger 



qf being ab^tr^ct in the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and must hasten to correct it by exhibit- 
ing the U9e8 of abstraction. 

Specialization is essential to the conduct of 
life. The individual realizes himself by it; 
he selects some particular province so af to 
attain perfection therein, il^olitical economy 

3 ad social science have all their vexed ques- 
ons solved in this. If I lived by myself, as 
Bobinson Crusoe, and made my own clothes 
and supplied my own food and shelter, my 
whole time would be consumed in providing i 
ibr my physical wants, and of culture there . 
could be no talk. Besides, I could obtain nq* 
jikill in either branch ; my productions wouM 
be clumsy, wretched make-shifis. But as a 
menfiber of society I can perfect myielf in a 
single department, relying upon the rest to 
make up by their specialties what I lack of the 
total. Thus society is the complement of' the 
individual. It completes him to a total by 
supplying him all that he lacks in the highest 
state of perfection in relujrn for the products 
of the special branch of Industry which it 
requires him to follow. Thus I am not an 
isolated existence; but the greater pan of me 
-i-my "better half— ia, society ; and since I 
am what I am thromf l»It, I have in turn to be 
^r it ; and henee, as government, it requires 
my life to defend it in time of jieed. 
I Thus man, as member of society, must 
necessarily make himself abstract, but not as 
^ finality, for in and through this very ab- 
straction, as means, he elevates himself to 
Universality and concreteness ^ and, instead 
of remaining an unconscious beast or a com- 
plete s|iiVage\ he attains to a civilized human- 
ity, and each lives coi^^Hlt^s -through the 



whole, and is that whole.^n the words~ur 0. 
Hissquri, Senator, thus "he achieves a Cos- 
mos ;'* for the Greek signified by ** Cosmos" 
^ totality — or ro^aded, complete whole. 
- Thus life appears as a mediation in all its 
forms; ».n^. ihinHng is the higl^est fo^m of 
mediation, for the reason that it subvsuxnea, in 
their pure form, the elements Uiat constitute 
fill the strife in any province of activity what- 
foever, under their absolute unity; and thus 
attains complete freedom. 

Tha danger of special professions is ob- 
vious,, sfnd can only be coonteracteil by a 
^enordus iCttlture. ' Allow sae to spaeify same 
of tb« forms «f the disease as it appasrs in wa 
profession ; far abstraotidn. is a disease, and 
every disease is am. isolation <»r < abstraction of 
one element . from- the due suboydlnation tp 
the cosmic whole. * * r * * 
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Bachnifm is nol responsible i a general for 
all the evil that exists. He must take tke 
world a& he ftnds it, and by turniDg the «vll 
against itMtf— the negatibre against' th«i nega- 
tive — produce the posftire; th« r^onable. 
The great lesson of life consists in thin media- 
tion. Ko , matter how often my particular 
whim clashes ^ith the true and universal, it 
must be asA>ften unhesitatingly sacrificed. 
Every victory over myseK is a storehouse of 
power. " It is only by renunciation ^hat life, 
property speaking, may be said to begin," 
says Goethe, the wisest of moderns'. "He 
who loseth his life for my !«akef, shall find it." 
Thisr id rightly esteemed the highest culture, 
the Christian ideal. In this a^ohe is serenity, 
while "the loud-mouth'6d hours are r*»futed 
land silenced by the ages.** 
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ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PEACE. 



\Readat the annual meeting of a Peace Society^ by Wm, T. Harris, 1 



To the philanthropist searching to discover some new 
means of alleviating the miseries of mankind, nothing 
can be more frightful than the aspect of war. The 
physical wants of man are food, clothing and shelter, 
and these are supplied by the wealth-creating institu- 
tion of civil society. War destroys this institution 
directly, and aims its attack at every instrumentality 
by which life is preserved or rendered tolerable. Even 
in the most civilized warfare it is thought proper to cut 
off the enemy from his salt-works, burn the grain fields 
in the fertile valleys from whence he draws his sup- 
plies, — nay, to rain a tempest of hot shot or bombs 
upon a city full of women and children. Thus every 
phase that the philanthropist labors to ameliorate, is 
ruthlessly marred by the hand of war. 

The picture drawn for us by the kind-hearted Dr. 
Dick may help us to realize more vividly its destruc- 
«tiveness : 

" In the Punic wars, the Persian wars, the Crusades, 
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the wars of the Jenghis-Khan, fifty millions of human 
beings perished. What a vast and horrific picture there 
would be presented to the eye, could we take in at one 
view all the scenes of slaughter which have been real- 
ized in every period, in every nation, and among every* 
tribe! If we take into consideration not only the 
numbers of those who have fallen in the field of 
battle, but of those who have perished through the 
natural consequences of war, by the famine and the 
pestilence which war has produced ; by disease, fatigue,, 
terror and melancholy ; and by the oppression, injus- 
tice, and cruelty of savage conquerors, — it will not,, 
perhaps, be overrating the destruction of human life if 
we affirm that one-tenth of the human race has been 
destroyed by the ravages of war, and if this estimate be 
admitted, it will follow that more thB.n fourteen thousand 
millions of human beings have been slaughtered in war 
since the beginning of the world, — which is about four- 
teen times the number of inhabitants which at present 
exist on the globe ; or in other words, it is equivalent 
to the destruction of the inhabitants of fourteen worlds 
of the same population as our own/' 

" To reflect that fourteen billions of beings endowed 
with intellectual faculties and furnished with bodies 
curiously organized by divine wisdom — that the inhab- 
itants of fourteen worlds should have been massacred^ 
mangled, and cut to pieces, by those who were par- 
takers of the same common nature, as if they had been 
created merely for the work of destruction ! Language 
is destitute of words sufficiently strong to express the 
emotions of the mind, when it seriously contemplates 
the horrible scene." 

Turning from this picture of human misery occa- 
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sioned by physical death and the suffering consequent 
thereon, a still darker phase presents itself in the moral 
corruption that accompanies war. Not merely is the 
life of man attacked and the necessities of life destroyed^ 
but all of those conventionalities and observances which 
make life human are undermined. Man as a brute 
is swayed by unbridled passion, as a spiritual being he 
represses his merely natural instincts and desires, and 
renounces them in order that he may lead a life of rea* 
son. His substantial being, in fact, is this moral nature 
into which he ascends by culture, and which he does 
not inherit by nature. It is not necessary for our pur- 
pose to paint the picture of the utter destruction which 
war brings to the moral organization of society. It is 
too revolting for contemplation. Cruelty is insepara- 
ble from war ; under the excitement of revenge it be- 
comes fiendish. Treachery, hypocrisy, all manner of 
perfidy, are constant accompaniments. The finer feel- 
ings of humanity are blunted, the spirit of selfishness 
engendered, indifference toward suffering, even of 
friends and companions, is created. Man is elevated 
above the brute by means of institutions — the family — 
civil society — the State — art, religion and science. 
Peace builds these institutions, war destroys them. 
Morality is the cement that holds institutions together — 
war attacks all forms of morality. 

From this point of view the supreme desire of the 
humane spirit that war shall cease and that the age of 
uninterrupted peace shall arrive is justified. The con- 
structive is to be preferred to the destructive and it is 
right that we should desire all that will build up our 
rational life and abhor what levels us with the brutes. 

The question however arises : What is the origin of 
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war ? Why docs it occur at all between rational beings ? 
Is it a necessary evil or is it something that may be pre- 
vented by due forethought and care on the part of the in- 
dividual ? In other words is war the result of individual 
wickedness or is it the result of deeper causes which no 
individual can foresee and control ? For the most part 
we must acknowledge that wars arise through a national 
instinct of self-preservation. The defence of national 
honor and safety is the common cause of wars both 
domestic and foreign, defensive or aggressive. Car- 
thage finds that Rome sets up a limit to her commerce 
that threatens her existence; Rome finds her own growth 
limited in a similar manner by Carthage. " History is 
a conflict of ideas and the victory of the deeper ones," 
says Hegel. 

Reflecting a moment upon the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the State, it is easy to see that the individual 
enjoys all his rights and privileges through the fact that 
the State makes it possible for him to do so. All the 
minor institutions — those of the family wherein the 
individual receives his nurture ; those of civil society 
wherein man combines with his fellow man for the 
sake of procuring the means of subsistance — these 
depend upon the prptection of the State. When the 
State totters, whether from external or internal violence, 
the life and happiness of the individual is worth very 
little. It is not strange therefore that the individual 
feels the importance of preserving the State. His 
entire earthly well-being is bound up in the State and he 
may as well die at once as allow his State to lose its 
power of protecting him in his rights. 

Thus it happens that in war each State honestly con- 
siders its enemy the aggressor, and the war is felt to- be 
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necessary for national safety. In order to defend its 
own life and well-being, \t attacks the life and well-being 
of another people. It enters into a war expecting to 
sirffer terrible evils in the person and property of its 
citizens but hoping to preserve itself against dissolu- 
tion altogether. It is of all things the most idle to 
attempt to trace national movements to the plans and 
purposes of single individuals. Particular actions, 
particular purposes may furnish the occasion for the 
beginning of a war perhaps, but the real cause must 
be sought and found in national relations of such a 
character that neither of the two parties could act in 
an untrammelled manner without limiting the freedom 
of the other. Even the conquest of Asia by Alex- 
ander, only aimed at the Settlement of a long succession 
of oppressive acts on the part of Persia ; and the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxes, a century and a half previous, 
had been undertaken to remove a threatening source of 
mischief to the Persian Empire. Every State threatens 
every other that is not founded on the same idea, if its 
location is such as to bring about civil relations. Civil 
relations necessarily imply national relations, and where 
these are international relations they must first be 
adjusted by war. This necessity of war exists because 
there is no higher power realized in the world thap that 
of single nations, until there grows out of repeated wars 
a consciousness of these national relations, and*they get 
embodied in international law and realized in the various 
treaties between the States of the world. 

The growth of single States from rude tribes scattered 
through the country is a history of the gradual growth 
of constitutions through wars and compromises. War 
is the only process by which a people can discover 
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a political necessity that is more substantial than itself. 
All that is great and valuable in human progress rests 
upon these great political principles discovered through 
war. In the trial by war a people is weighed in the 
balances, and what their ideas and practical realizations 
actually amount to is indicated unmistakably by the 
hand on the dial, where no one can misread it. 

It is a terrible ordeal? No doubt. But the 

value of the self-knowledge it gives is inestimable. 
Can our social and political tendencies be weighed ex- 
cept in the international balances ? 

"A State is then well constituted and internally 
powerful," says Hegel," when the private interest of its 
citizens is one with the common interest of the State ; 
when one finds its gratification and realization in the 
other. But in a State many institutions must be 
adopted, much political machinery invented, accom- 
panied by appropriate political arrangements — necessi- 
tating long struggles of the understanding before what 
is really appropriate can be discovered, — involving, 
moreover, contentions with private interest and 
passions, and a tedious discipline of these latter in 
order to bring about the desired harmony." For, what 
we need for the flourishing condition of a nation is not 
a subjugation and repression of fierce passions and 
energy, but a discovery of the rational forms in which 
these may move. When Titanic activity has been 
taught or trained to move in reasonable channels, great 
results arise and no waste is occasioned. But moving 
without these channels, forces clash and reduce each 
other to a neutrality by mutually destroying their work. 

It is obvious that when the common interest of the 
State does not coincide with that of its individual citi- 
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:zens, a period of decay of public morality has come, 
and the era of collisions begun. The re-adjustment of 
^war will then alone serve to restore in the people a con- 
sciousness of those rational, necessary forms in which 
they will find their well-being and happiness. Happi- 
ness, indeed, is not a characteristic of those great epochs 
wherein mankind have gained most. " He is happy," 
■says the same writer, "who finds his condition suited 
to his special character, will, and fancy, and so enjoys 
himself in that condition. The history of the world 
is jiot the theatre of happiness. Periods of happiness 
are blank pages in it, for they are periods of harmony, — 
periods when the antithesis is in abeyance." In those 
periods the historic process runs feebly. The ages of 
adventure, of conquest, of war, when nations overrun 
their limits and the widest differences become syn- 
thetically united into new states and empires, are the 
ages when history is made and when humanity gains 
most. 

In conclusion we must recognize war as the divinely 
appointed means by which mankind ascends into a 
higher consciousness of its rational principles, and it is 
only to disappear from the earth when civilization has 
discovered and realized other methods of attaining to 
this all-essential knowledge. " I come not to send 
peace into the world but to send a sword," is the lan- 
guage of every deeper idea on its advent. First, it 
manifests itself as a feeling, then as a conscious thought, 
and then it gets organized into an institution and 
cemented with blood. In what way the growth of civ- 
ilization affects the question of war, I propose to con- 
sider briefly in the remainder of this essay. 

The three great genera of poetry — epic, lyric, and 
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dramatic — indicate three deep-lj ing movements in the 
human mind. In the epic — the poem of the nation — 
the national life mirrors itself. The individuals who 
are interpenetrated with national spirit are heroes. In 
the lyric the individual is reflected with his joys, sor- 
rows, and aspirations. In the drama, society is pre- 
sented, and the field of the interaction of the individ- 
ual with institutions. 

Our greatest living poet, Tennyson, has portrayed 
in one of his poems — " Maud" — the solution of the 
problem in which the private individual finds himselT 
entangled in modern society, by a passage from the 
lyric to the epic phase of life. The tension of self- 
seeking, for which our time is so marked — an age of as- 
cendency for industry and commerce, with a correspond- 
ing depression of the State as such — is vividly por- 
trayed in the first canto. 

** Why do they prate of the blessings of peace ? We have made 
them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citizen hissing in waif on his own hearth- 
stone ? 

^' But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind,. 
When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman's ware or 

his word ? 
Is it peace or war ? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

" Peace, sitting under her olive and slurring the days gone by. 
When the poor are hovell'd and hustled together, each sex like- 
swine. 
When only the ledger lives 3,nd when only not all men lie ; 
Peace in her vineyard — yes ! — but a company forges the wine. 

*^ And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian's head, 
Till the filthy by -lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife,. 
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While chalk, and alum, and plaster are sold to the poor fot bread. 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 

^*And sleep must lie down arm'd, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps as he sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimsoned lights. 

" When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for the burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children's bones. 
Is it p^ace or war ? better war 1 loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 

"For I trust if an enemy's fleet came yonder round by the hiU, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the 
foam, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his coun- 
ter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand 
home/* 

The cure, for the petty soul-killing selfishness of the 
time he finds in throwing the nation into a condition 
where heroism is demanded. The time that •* tries 
men's souls " by placing their earthly concerns in im- 
mediate jeopardy, lifts them into the epic conscious- 
ness. 

The negative bath of war wherein the utter finitude 
of all happiness, theories and materialism is washed off, 
is the prescription of our poet. In another passage he 
pours out his contempt on those who preach peace in- 
stead of crying out against the evils of the time. 

'' Last week came one to the cquntry town, 
Td preach our poor little army down. 
And play the game of the despot kings, 
Tho' the State has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things. 
Whose ear is stuffed with his cotton and rings. 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ! Can he tell 
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• Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth hell ! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down ! Cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Down too, down at your own fireside 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind.'' 

These passionate utterances in the earlier part of the 
poem prepare us for the solution. Out of raving mad- 
ness caused by the wrecking of his hopes on all sides, 
the hero emerges, upon the announcement of war. 

" My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 
Thro' cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 
That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing. 
My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion's grave low down in the west. 
That like a silent lightening under the stars. 
She seemed to divide in a dream from a band of the blest. 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars. 
* And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest. 
Knowing I tarry for thee,* and pointed to Mars, 
As he glowed like a shield on the Lion's breast. 

-*^ And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight, 
To have looked, tho' but in a dream upon eyes so fair. 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright \ 
And it was but a dream, yet it lightened my despair, 
When I thought that a war would arise in defense of the 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease^ 
The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain's one sole God be the millionaire. 
No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 
And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase^ 
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Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shone, 

And the cob-web woven across the cannon's throat 

Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 

And as months ran on and rumor, of battle grew, 

* It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical, mock disease should die.' 

And I stood on a giant deck and mixed my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry. 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 

Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unrolled I 

Tho' many a light shall darken and many shall weep 

For those that are crushed in the clash of jarring claims, 

Yet God's just wrath shall be wreaked on a giant liar ; 

And many a darkness into the light shall leap. 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 

And noble thought be freer under the sun. 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire. 

For the peace that I deemed no peace is over and done, 

And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 

And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 

The blood red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

*^ Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 
We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble 

still, 
And myself have waked, as it seems to the better mind, . 
It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at the ill ; 
I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 
I embrace the purpose of God and the doom assigned." 

In civil society each one pursues his vocation for his 
own gain, and the whole of society is so organized that 
each uses it for his own ends. In the State, on the 
contrary, each one devotes his life for the good of the 
whole, and out of this devotion of all individuals 
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arises the preservation of the State and the preserva- 
tion of its citizens. In this devotion of the individual 
we have the utter sinking of all selfishness — hence the 
heroic, the epic. 

But is war the only mediation by which the heroic 
can manifest itself? This question has been answered 
by Carlyle in his Hero Worship. According to him 
the heroic or epical appears in six kinds of men — 
Odin, the hero, as divinity; Mahomet, the prophet; 
Shakespeare and Dante, fhe poet ; Luther or Knox, the 
priest; Johnson or Rousseau or Burns, the man of let- 
ters ; Cromwell or Napoleon, the king. Of the first 
two — the divinity and the prophet, Odin an4 Ma- 
homet, we do not in our day expect repetitions. All 
the more, however, do we look for the manifestation of 
the heroic in the poet, the priest, the man of letters, 
and the king or political and military leader. 

Our day and generation is distinguished chiefly for 
the increase of facilities of communication. Transit 
and interchange of ideas are the living miracles of our 
civilization. The far off is brought near. We are 
gradually learning to live an epical life through the fact 
that we forget our private trifles every morning while we 
read in the telegraph column the current events of the 
entire globe. An epic unfolds before our very eyes ; we 
have the latest news from every battle-field in the 
world ; every scout that comes into camp from the 
lava beds in Siskiyou county, reports what will be on 
the bulletin boards in Boston and New York in a half 
hour, and in the next edition of all the daily news- 
papers of the world. Facility of transit enables all 
people to visit the border of civilization and drink in 
its atmosphere as likewise to visit the metropolitan 
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cities for the same purpose. We take in wide ex- 
tremes into our daily life and can we do this without 
widening it? One thing is certain, this culture is 
making us cosmopolitan, and national ideas are being 
modified by this magic of inter-communication so 
that they furnish less and less occasion for war. 

The growth of international law to such an extent 
that arbitration bids fair to become the more common 
mode of settling national disputes seems settled for 
some time in the not distant future. 

The increased destructiveness of weapons of warfare 
has been attended with decrease of mortality in battles. 
The fourteen millions killed in the battles of Jenghis 
Khan would in our time be matched with greater con- 
quests and one tenth the number slain. 

The rise of diplomacy and its superiority over brute 
force is celebrated in that masterly poem, the " Reineke 
Fuchs." By commerce the several nations are getting 
so closely related that most questions of differences will 
be settled better by diplomacy than by war. People of 
one country are learning to know those of another 
through their literature and by actual travel among 
them. By this is developed a feeling of brotherhood 
such as has never been known before. 

The development of the world towards a universal 
peace seems for these reasons quite probable if not cer- 
tain. But such a peace cannot, ought not, to be of the 
idyllic order : " Sitting under the olive etc." — Not 
a peace that leaves out the epic element in life, 
— but one that arises from a deep harmony of dif- 
ferences, a peace wherein the self-seeking of the indi- 
vidual is blended with heroic undertakings, where the 
near is mediated with the far-off, wherein the provin- 
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cialism and narrowness of sectional training is rounded 
ofF by the face-to-face encounter with the peoples at the 
ends of the earth. The Anson Burlingame educated in 
the common schools of New York became the director 
of the diplomacy of the Chinese Monarchy, and therein 
reached an epic phase of life. Such opportunities are 
open on all hands to the able directive power, and that 
they should multiply throughout all the future so that 
each and all shall live and breathe a universal life is the 
induction of the widest generalization. 

As fitting reminder of the distinguished lady at 
whose suggestion we hold the present meeting, let us 
join with her in her desire for the speedy approach for 
a universal peace which shall be founded not on the 
banishment, but on the introduction of heroic devotion 
into the affairs of daily life. 



THE AMERICAN STATE, 



NO, I. INTRODUCTORY. 



There is to-day, without doubt, a far greater portion 
of the people of the United States who have lost faith 
in republican institutions than at any period since the 
adoption of the Constitution. It would seem almost 
as if the victory of nationality in the late civil war was 
purchased with death, as heroes have fallen in the 
moment of victory. What we gained in that struggle 
is manifest and has been echoed and re-echoed from 
press and hustings till it is familiar as a nursery-rhyme ; 
what we lost is beginning to make itself felt till con- 
cealment is no longer rational or possible. That some- 
thing very essential to the working of free institutions 
has fled from us is evident ; and the reasonable thing 
to be done would seem to be to find out what it is and 
replace it if it can be replaced. It is not necessary to 
repeat here what nearly every newspaper in the land 
without distinction of party is bewailing; that con- 
science appears to be banished from the public service, 
that the administration ofr government is devoted to a 
large extent to personal objects, that responsibility in 
office is turned into a mockery. But what is most ap-, 
palling is the extent of this corruption. Were it nestled 
only in high places at the natiohal capital, its distance 
from the reach of the people might be its excuse, but 
its slimy folds have enveloped state, county, township 
and even the school district, the very humblest of 
governmental organizations. 

It is not our purpose to indulge in a lengthy Jerc- 
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miad concerning this shocking decay of public morality, 
and still less to expectorate sentimental slaver about the 
poor injured people. The people are to blame, they 
choose their rulers, to them belongs the responsibility 
of the choice. The greatest freedom implies the 
greatest responsibility. Let the latter decay, the free- 
dom decays in proportion. The first condition of re- 
turning health, is that the people recognize their 
responsibility, and then they may expect it of their 
officers. If they are unfit to choose their rulers, then 
somebody must do it for them, and somebody will do 
it for them. It now looks not unfrequently as if some- 
body were doing it for them already. The present 
mode of conducting elections comes very near taking 
the matter out of their hands. It need not be added 
that such an infringement if not resented is tantamount 
to a confession of incompentency to choose their rulers 
and a surrender of their right. The form may be 
there, the polls may be opened, but everybody knows 
that the election has been settled beforehand. 

The presupposition of the American State is the 
American citizen. There must be, lying at the basis of 
all institutions, a national consciousness which wells up 
and gives them life. The fundamental principle of his 
nation must be the deepest source of action in every 
citizen; to it everything else must be subordinated. 
There is no use of talking about a free State without 
free men, that is those who have realized in their whole 
thought and being the idea of freedom. External en- 
franchisement can not make freemen, namely, can not 
free the consciousness. 

-^Tis not the outward bond that makes the slave, 
But the base narrow thought within the man. 
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It is just this national principle which has become 
•obscured by the one-sidedness of the civil war and 
threatens to become wholly extinct. Now is the time 
if ever for it to be recalled to the mind of the American 
citizen. Hitherto he possessed it instinctively. But 
^ince the contradiction which assails it has risen in his 
mind, he must solve that contradiction consciously. He 
can no longer trust his instincts, they have been led 
astray too far, and besides are never very reliable. He 
can only return to the national principle through 
thought, he must be conscious of and comprehend the 
rational basis of his government. 

All our troubles come from the loss of the true idea 

« 

of free government in the minds of the people, in 
other words, from the destruction of the deepest 
national thought. With it must go in time the realized 
institutions of the country, for these are vitalized only 
through the individual consciousness. The instinct of 
the American nation was its most wonderful attribute, 
it was always true to its highest thought, though it 
could never give a rational account of its processes. 
Nor is this to be said merely of the common citizen^ 
but in an equal degree of the statesman. In action he 
was always true to the national principle in the pro- 
foundest degree, but when it came to statement he 
employed arguments which would destroy at once the 
entire system of government, if adhered to, and which 
were quite the opposite of his action. In American 
political literature there is not to be found any adequate 
enunciation and deduction of the American State. 
Hitherto this perhaps was not so necessary. But at 
present the only possibility of recovering our principle, 

6 
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is by thinking it, by comprehending its logical basis^ 
and all its relations. 

To aid in the performance of this work there are twa 
classed of persons to whom, by their occupation, people 
are inclined to look: the politician and the lawyer. 
But the politician, even when honest, has never risen 
above the assertion of the individual, — such is the chieF 
content of American political literature from the Dec- 
laration of Rights to the present. Hence, as it is but 
one step from principle to action, it is but one step 
from the absolute assertion of selfishness to dishon- 
esty. It is a harsh and paradoxical statement, but true 
in its literal sense that, as a general rule, the only dif- 
ference between the honest and dishonest politician lies, 
not in their convictions but in their conduct, and that 
the dishonest one carries out his belief to its logical 
result, while the honest one does not. For the indi- 
vidual is the principle, hence, when there is any conflict 
between it and the public service, the latter must be 
subordinate. Corruption in oflfice hence results, and 
there is nothing to stem it, because there is no national 
conviction for the basis of reform. Many men, it is 
true, of deep moral instincts, hate and denounce this 
corruption, but their very premises may often be taken 
by the rogue to justify his rascality. 

It is utterly idle therefore, to expect any reform with- 
out a radical change in the public consciousness, for all 
abuses have sprung from that consciousness. There 
must be a new birth, a new national spirit which will 
combine the true principles of the old regime with the 
valid results of the new. The latter have absorbed 
our attention long enough ; it is time to stop the revo- 
lution unless it become chronic. The great question is. 
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how ? Mere exhortations to morality and honesty caa 
effect nothing ; even the rogue unites with the moralizer 
and says, "B6 honest ; " indeed, he seems to be the loud- 
est moralizer. No, the seat of the disease must be 
reached, the conviction must be changed ; when a man 
is held by that, there is no necessity of sermonizing. 
As long as the nation holds its present conviction^^ 
things can only get worse. 

It may therefore be expected that little assistance can 
be obtained fi-om the politician, iilasmuch as he rather 
represents than forms thfe consciousness of the people. 

The second of these classes above teferred to, the 
lawyer, has shown himself equally incapable of stem- 
ming the tide of corruption, or even placing ilpon it 
any legal limits. Nor from the nature of his calling 
could anything different have been expected. There is 
one fundamental principle upon which the legal con- 
sciousness rests: that is precedefit. ^^A^k me not what 
ought to be but what has been,'' said ^n eminent advo- 
cate. The lawyer's pursuit is chiefly to refer the pres- 
ent back to something in the past, and to point out its 
similarity or dissimilarity ; if it is like the same, then it 
is law, it is right, it is just, if not, the contrary. Hence, 
the intense conservatism of the legal profession, and 
hence, we may add, its immense importance to the sta- 
bility of society. But this conservatism, this adher- 
ence to what is old, is also the finite side of the law- 
yer, and makes him utterly helpless in periods of trans- 
ition and civil commotion. His whole thought and 
occupation are concerned with the identity of the present 
with the past ; justice and law reign when the two agree. 
But mankind do progress, there is such a thing as 
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change and it must be recognized by the laws and 
institutions of a country, though by revolution. 

It is at this point that the legal consciousness breaks 
with itself and turns upon and destroys itself. For it 
sees that change too is a valid thing in the world, that 
its fundamental category, precedent, breaks down, for 
the present is quite different from everything which has 
gone before, hence the lawyer now takes change as his 
precedent instead of identity. Thus the legal 1 con- 
sciousness turns from being the most conservative to 
the most revolutionary. Will any one deny that the 
best legal talent South and North led or followed the 
extremists ? Has not the Supreme Court, theoretically 
composed of the best talent of the profession, assailed 
the very existence of law by the logical annihilation of 
property in the Legal Tender decision ? Nay, in that 
same decision, has it not destroyed precedent it- 
self by reversing one year what it had decided the pre- 
vious year ? What was law yesterday is not law to-day, 
but may be to-morrow. Nor is it necessary to revert 
to the legislative branch of government, the lawyers 
were the leaders. Another historical instance is the 
French Revolution. Says Burke : " As soon as I saw 
the number of lawyers in the National Assenifbly, I knew 
all that would follow." 

We hope this will not be considered a vulgar tirade 
against the legal profession. It is in the very nature of 
things that every profession has its limits, an exclusive 
study and devotion to it must cramp the mind within 
these limits and render it unfit for a just comprehension 
of the total interests of society. Nor are the above re- 
marks true of every individual lawyer ; many there 
have been who were as wise legislators, as great philoso- 
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phers, as they were good lawyers. We are only speak- 
ing of the general consciousness of the profession, the 
necessary results of its pursuit upon mind taken in the 
average. 

Reformation therefore* cannot be expected from the 
politician for he represents the existing consciousness 
which is the very evil complained of. Only when this 
is changed will the politician change. Nor can the 
lawyer help the nation out of the difficulty, for unfor- 
tunately his fundamental category, precedent, can fur- 
nish only confusion, contradiction, revolution ; prece- 
dent is now on the wrong side. Perhaps some one may 
think of the minister in this emergency. But the truth 
is, he is more to blame than anybody else for the 
present state of public conscience, it is the legitimate 
fruit of his teaching. For it was he who transformed 
the opposition to law into obedience to the Higher 
Law, this Higher Law being ultimately individual 
opinion. Thus the whole realm of the Established, 
institutions, constitutions, laws, the State itself were 
subordinated to the individual, and every person became 
a "law unto himself." Therefore the national con- 
sciousness began to decay, for that must have the nation 
as its object; but the point is, that there is no longer 
any faith in the nation and national institutions, but 
only in self. The villain can ask nothing better than 
to be a law unto himself, and when the public convic- 
tion is fundamentally the s^me, how can he be reached ? 
And if the best and most moral men of the commu- 
nity believe in and preach such doctrines, what can be 
expected of the worst ? Just what has followed and 
nothing else. It is but fair however to say that many 
individual clergymen and even whole denominations 
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form striking exceptions to the above statements. But 
it must remain one of the curious facts of history that 
the very hey-day of rascality and corruption had its 
origin in a so-called moral revolution. 

There are two capital epochs in the history of 
American politics. The first begins with the adoption 
of the Constitution, the era of the feeling of national- 
ity. There was an immediate, unconscious unity of the 
individual citizen with his government. At its men- 
tion his bosom swelled with national pride, he knew it 
was the best government under the sun, it corresponded 
in every respect with his wants, feelings, and hopes, it 
was an adequate reflection of his consciousness. This 
was the period of national childhood when there was 
the simple ethical faith which questions not, but is in 
the deepest harmony with truth. No doubt exceptions 
could be found, but they were comparatively few. All 
political parties reposed upon this national basis, here 
was the point in which they all united, whatever other 
differences they may have had. 

Now the characteristic to be emphasized is that this 
harmony o( the individual with the government was 
unconscious, resting in the emotions and not brought 
about through thought. Nor was there any necessity ; 
the citizen /<?// his country in himself, and himself in his 
country. It is true there were political writings of 
theorists and practical statesmen, belonging to this pe- 
riod. To say that they solyed the problem of govern- 
ment for thought, would be the greatest mistake; they 
did not do so for a very manifest reason : there was no 
problem yet to solve, the contradiction between the in- 
dividual consciousness and authority had not yet risen 
in the national mind. 
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But it was rising and growing, and great was the em- 
barrassment and consternation of the old school of 
statesmen. They sought to stem it by make-shifts, by 
compromises, even by tearful exhortations; in vain, 
the good old times were gone never to return. This is 
not the place or the time to write the history of that 
great change and its causes : for if such history were 
written it could give little satisfaction to any party 
at present, for it would have to be impartial. Suffice 
it to say that it was mainly the slavery question which 
aroused this sleeping contradiction. Slavery had 
strongly intrenched itself in the law and government; 
men who opposed slavery began to oppose law and 
government. On the other hand men who defended 
slavery declared they would defend it to the annihi- 
lation of law and government. These opinions in a 
special subject necessarily became general dogmas. 
Hence the resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law was 
soon generalized into the right of resistance to all law 
which did not meet the approbation of the individual 
conscience. On the other hand the legitimate repeal 
of that law was declared to involve the right of the 
dissolution of the Union. The point to be specially 
noted is that on both sides the individual has fallen 
out with the government, the unity of the first epoch 
has perished, the citizen has placed himself over against 
the State, and announces its subordination to himself. 
For a long period of years the people of both sections 
were in the process of education by their writers, 
speakers, newspapers, till at last their consciousness 
became completely imbued with the above mentioned 
•doctrine. Both sections were quite at the striking 
point, both were quite ready to assail their government,, 
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for that has been- their education for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. There was however a large body of people, the 
great majority in the so-called Border States located 
between the extreme sections, who still cherished the 
feelings of nationality of the olden time, who were well 
satisfied with their country, in whose consciousness this 
break had not taken place to any extent, who therefore 
would smite to earth any hand that was raised against 
their government, whether from the Nortli or from the 
South. But that a collision could be avoided was sim- 
ply impossible. The only question was which side 
ivould first begin, for against it would be arrayed alsa 
the Border States. John Brown from the North made 
the first attempt. But it was too doon, hence he re- 
ceived only " moral support " and no real assistance 
from his allies. Then the South began, here was an 
open, general, systematic rebellion. The South thu^ 
made herself the aggressor, the Border States threw 
themselves into the scale against her and decided the 
conflict. This was not done from any -sympathy with- 
Northern principles, or from sharing in the Northern 
consciousness ; these were even more hated than the 
Southern ; the North would have been assailed with 
equal readmess if it had been the aggressor. 

It would have made little diflference which side came 
into power ; the government was bound to be revolu- 
tionized, for the break in the national consciousness- 
had become universal — was in both parties. It can be 
of no use to assail or defend, to lament or glorify this^ 
state of aflfairs ; the duty of the time is to recognize it 
and its consequences. The nation had come to an epoch 
of development, there was a chasm to be passed, a val- 
ley of fire, of negation ; the great question is now to» 
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pass it and leave it behind, and not to be burning forever 
in Hell-fire, to be always purifying and never purified> 
like France, like Mexico and South America, like the 
Latin consciousness generally. 

The third epoch of American political life, the true 
period of robust manhood will begin when the people 
have a clear perception of this contradiction and over- 
come it. Such a conquest can only be accomplished by 
thought. They must think, comprehend ^their own 
national principle, from which they have fallen away* 
This will be the true return, like that of the prodigal, 
the stronger for having passed through the contra- 
diction. There will be restored the harmony of the 
first epoch, together with the great and eternal result of 
our struggle — national self-consciousness. For instead 
of the immediate unity between the individual and 
government, there arises the higher unity mediated by 
thought, based not upon the transitory element of feel- 
ing, but upon an everlasting foundation, the self- 
conscious reason of the nation. 

To study and elaborate this national principle and to 
bring it to the minds of the people are the duties of 
the hour , which is the only excuse for writing the 
series of essays which are to follow. 

D. J. Snider. 
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Mirth and sorrow, joy and grief, are found wherever 
there is animal life. This fact is easily proved by no- 
ticing young animals play and sport. In the Arctic re- 
gions Dr. Kane once saw a file of polar bears sliding 
upon their *hands down an inclined plane of smooth ice. 
Reaching the bottom they whirled gleefully about and 
rode their sleds up-hill again. It is said that monkeys, 
when at play, have a mirthful chatter closely resembling 
a coarse human laugh. 

In man it is, however, that we find the extremes of 
^sadness and of joy. In man it is, too, that the mus- 
cles of laughter and weeping reach their most perfect 
development. 

Man has the most power of all animals, for associat- 
ing objects and ideas ; comparing, contrasting, seeing 
incongruities ; and suddenly discovering irrationalities. 
This sudden recognition of the irrational, is probably 
the very basis of all that is laughable, witty, or humor- 
ous. It would not make us laugh to see a Modoc scalp 
a man, especially if we were the next who were likely 
to receive his attentions ; but we might smile to see 
liim try to scalp some man who wore a wig. The In- 
<iian would probably find that hair and head were not 
the same thing in English, whatever their connection 
might be in the Modoc tongue. Neither a hat, nor a 
man, would excite our laughter, if seen in customary 
places apart from each other. Nor do we laugh when 
the hat is on the head where common sense has placed 
it ; but when we see a man trying to run down his hat 
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that is rolling off before a good strong wind, we gene- 
rally laugh. 

Here the notion seems to be this ; we consider hat 
and head as going together ; but their sudden and un- 
expected separation shows, us a contradiction; or in 
other words, we discover the irrationality, and are mo- 
mentarily pleased, — unless it is our hat. Wit puts two 
contradictory ideas into apparent connection, and the 
Pun, two contradictory ideas into a single word or sound. 
In Washington there is a merchant's sign out, with this 
inscription, T. R. Strong. It is said that President 
Lincoln was walking by and happened to see the sign. 
His eyes twinkled as he said: "T. R. Strong but cof- 
fee are stronger." In this case the pun arises from for- 
cing the two contradictory ideas into the sound of T. 

To the timid emigrant, looking for a new home in 
Oregon, the old Indian-slaying land-holder was fiercely 
though unintentionally witty, by thus answering the 
emigrant's questioh as to whether the place was healthy 
or not ; " Healthy ! of course it is ; why ! we had to 
shoot a fellow to start our burying ground with." This 
brief statement, intended to immediately locate the 
emigrant in such a ^' healthy " place, doubtless failed to 
produce the desired effect ; and was probably not in the 
least witty to the would-be buyer. Yet it contains the 
amusing contradiction that, for all the purposes of the 
new State, graveyards were better than people. 

Humor has been called a "compound of wit and 
love." It is of longer continuance than wit. Wit 
sparkles and flashes ; humor gleams and shines. 

"Laugh and grow fat" maybe a vulgar common- 
place; but it has become so, because it expresses a truth 
universally believed. 
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Americans are charged with going to extremes ; and 
certainly in fun-making theyhave gone beyond, at least 
their English speaking neighbors across the water. At 
the store, the school, the hotel and the fireside, we hear 
j6kes, anecdotes and yarns. In a down town business 
house where talkers have evidently been troublesome, the 
picture of a coffin is hung in a conspicuous place ; — 
upon the coffin are these words : ^^ This man was talked 
to death." Those who read will, one and all, doubtless 
smile at the humor, and realize the value of the thought 
expressed. 

The salesman finds that a humorous story helps sell 
goods. The doctor gives humor with his medicines ; 
and the preacher dares to provoke a " congregational 
smile." Newspapers head a column with "Wit and 
Humor." Chicago twits Louisville of "big feet," and 
Louisville says " mortgages, shoddy and show " to 
Chicago ; while St. Louis with " large ears " hears it all> 
pats them on the back, and chuckles the detective's 
word "good-'nough." 

In hearing school and college nick-names, we find the 
same fun-loving, fun-making spirit; and recall Napo- 
leon's statement that " The world is ruled by nick- 
names." 



In America, our spirit of independence commences 
in the earliest childhood. I am assured that in some 
country villages of Europe, even to this day, the infant 
child is fastened upon a board with arms and feet tied, 
so that the infant may not injure itself by motion which 
the rational does not control. Nor does this theory of 
keeping children in undue subjection entirely pass by 
with their infancy. In the families of many foreigners, 
and some Americans, too, children of eight and ten 
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years are repressed by the kind admonition that "child- 
ren should not talk in the presence of grown people," 
or some one shoots at them that terrible adage, "Little 
children should be seen and not heard." However, in 
spite of adage and admonition, the average American 
boy generally makes himself heard ; and, if he has any 
valid opinions, he usually gives them expression, and 
finds older people his willing auditors. So that it is 
fair to say that in no other country does the child have 
as much individual freedom as with us. And we as a 
nation have the most admiration for the little child 
which has the greatest activity. Hence is it, that when 
we come into any organization like the school we require 
more self-control than the children of other lands. 
But how does this active spirit affect the American intel- 
lect in regard to fun, wit and humor. Why, it has de- 
veloped a school of humorists peculiarly our own, — 
humorists whose reputation is world-wide. ^ When 
Mark Twain describes sea-sickness and its "oh my's," 
the humor would almost make even the sea-sick ones 
laugh. When Mark stands at the tomb of Columbus 
and seriously asks " Is he dead ?" every reader must 
laugh ; and some would be willing to smile even at the 
dry repetition of the joke. 

When Josh Billings says " It's the little things that 
plague us. Muskeeters are plenty, Elephants, skarse;" 
or when he resolves for 1873, '^ Neither to borrow nor 
lend, especially lend^^ we feel the reality of American 
humor. 

People make curious mistakes; and some one is 
quickly prepared to immortalize the fun. A man in 
the heat of debate exclaims, " I smell a rat, I hear its 
mutterings in the gathering storm, I'll nip it in the 
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bud." We hope he had success. A young widower 
remarked to a lady who favored hiih with some music : 
" Prfetty tunc that, they sang it at my wife's funeral^ 
the other day." 

Drunken men come in for a share. Some boy^ 
picked up a drunken man and carried him into a grave- 
yard. After while he awoke, looked about on the tomb- 
stones ; and, supposing that he had died, and that the 
resurrection had come, he calmly remarked that "either 
he'd riz arly, or else the rest were awful late." A 
drunken student and his companion were Out in a heavy 
rain. He suddenly stopped and seriously asked of his 
more sober companion, " I say chum does it rain ?" 
"I should think it did," replied the other. The en- 
quirer continued, "I say chum, you must 'scuse my 
askin'; but the fac' is, I ain't much 'quainted 'bout 
here " Even sober men are often surprised at the in- 
formation they receive. A man approaches the oblig- 
ing railroad ticket agent with " Can you tell me, sir, 
what time the 5 o'clock train leaves ?" " Yes sir, at 60 
minutes after four, precisely." A ministerial looking 
person accosts a news-boy with " Sonny I want to go 
to the 7th street depot," and back come the words,. 
" Well why in thunder don't you go then !" He went; 
but didn't smile much at the young American wit. 
Yet, with our national characteristic as lovers of fun, 
we must indignantly repel the charge that "Americans 
lack reverence." No people more clearly recognize the 
truth that there be things which "Though they make the 
unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve.'* 
No people more truly realize that a loud laugh may, as 
Goldsmith says, but speak "the vacant mind." No 
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people more quickly detect the worthlessness and unre- 
liability of all that class who are so aptly mentioned as 
laughing at their "own folly." And no people have 
more respect for all that is sincere, noble, good and 

true. 

Wm. p. Heston. 



DIESTERWEG. 



NO. ir. 



Before proceeding to the consideration of any par- 
ticular branch of instruction allow me to enumerate 
several rules, that, according to Diesterweg, are indis- 
pensable to any system of instruction. Commencing 
with the natural endowments, he says : 

1. We consider natural endowments as synonymous 
with anything in man afFprding the possibility of capa- 
bility and action. 

2. The faculties of man are innate ; they can neither 
be lost nor acquired, in the absence of natural endow- 
ments therefore instruction is of no avail. 

3. As the presence of natural endowments is evidence 
of the possibility of development and culture, some- 
thing new must interfere in order to elevate possibility 
to reality. This something is external impulsion and 
stimulation. In absence of the stimulation there is no 
development, hence, natural talents may remain un- 
folded. Instruction is synonymous with stimulation. 

4. The impulse of development is innate in our en- 
dowments ; a natural endowment cannot develop itself 
in all directions, but alone in that particular one where 
to it is incited by its impulse. 

5. The development and culture are incapable of 
being communicated to man, he must acquire them by 
his own action and through his own exertion. 

6. All mental development originates at the first 
rudiment, and gradually extends to its ultimate max- 
imum. 
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7. The system of development of all endowments as 
well as of each particular one goes on continually with- 
out interruption. 

8. All development is dependent on the nature and 
innate laws of the endowments. 

9. The development of natural endowments takes 
place successively. At the same time, the energy of 
<ievelopment of the different endowments varies greatly. 

10. We conceive a person to have reached the ulti- 
mate point of perfection if the development of the 
•endowments has taken place in perfect harmony. 

11. The principle of harmonious development de- 
mands full development both of body and mind. No 
particular endowment shall be developed at the expense 
of another. In respect to formality, therefore, the 
chief object of education and instruction is the develop- 
ment of the pupil's own spontaneous action. 

12. This can only be accomplished after having 
passed through several grades, as (a) the grade of sensu- 
ality, (b) the grade of habit and fancy, and (c) the grade 
of self-determination. 

In regard to the pupil he submits the following: 

1. Teach in accordance with nature! that is, the 
mode of imparting instruction must be in conformity 
with the laws of development of human nature. 

2. In the commencement of your instruction always 
consider the station of the pupil. Let his progress be 
continuous and uninterrupted. 

3. Instruct intuitively, — Diesterweg considers intui- 
tion as being of the very highest importance in regard 
to instruction. He thus argues upon this: — Since the 
time of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, to whom in this respect 
we are infinitely indebted, the idea very often pre- 
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dominated to restrict intuition to elementary instruc- 
tion. These notions, however, were very erroneous 
and one-sided. Every thing involved in a clear and 
certain cognition has been derived from actual percep- 
tion and intuition. Our intuitive faculties may be 
subdivided into two classes. From those of the first 
class, by means of his sensitive faculties, man obtains 
cognizance of the external world. From those of the 
second, man becomes cognizant of his own mental 
disposition. A great principle, essential to intuition^ 
is never to proceed otherwise than from the intuitive 
to the cognizable, from the particular to the universal, 
from the concrete to the abstract. 

4. Proceed from the less to the more remote, from 
the simple to the compound, from the known to the 
unknown. 

5. Do not instruct scientifically — let your system of 
instruction be elementary. 

6. Either let your ultimate end be your only aim, or 
have in view both the ultimate and material end. If 
possible let the mind of your pupil be incited by the 
the same object in a most manifold manner, endeavor 
to associate knowledge and power. Recapitulate in- 
struction already imparted, until the pupil has fully 
familiarized himself with it. 

7. Regard the individuality of your scholars. 

He next lays down the following directions as to the 
object of instruction: 

1. Clarify the matter you intend to impart, in ac- 
cordance with the station of your pupil and his general 
system of development. 

2. Devote most of your time to ^^the instruction of 
the rudiments. 
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3. In the determination of derived sentences, fre- 
quently refer back to their origin, 

4. Make a definite gradation of everything pertain- 
ing to the matter of your instruction. 

5. Having reached a certain grade, allude to several 
characteristic details of the following, as the incitement 
of the pupil's curiosity is invariably attended by a de- 
sire for knowledge. 

6. Clarify and distribute your matter of instruction 
in such a manner that whatever occurs in one grade is 
also met with in a new form, and differently associated 
in the succeeding. 

7. From the consideration of the object, pass to the 
consideration of the symbol that represents it. 

8. Adapt your system of instruction to the nature of 
its object. There are two systems of instruction. 
One consists in presenting the matter to the pupil 
directly ; the other, in allowing the development of the 
matter of instruction to take place in unison with the 
mental development of the pupil. The first system is 
termed the achromatic (acroamatic), the latter the dia- 
logistic. Every other system is a mixture of these two^ 
Diesterweg, in general, mostly favored the latter, fre- 
quently observing his firm belief in the vitality of any 
school where pupils are prompted to ask questions. 

In regard to teachers, Diesterweg further lays down: 
the following directions: 

I. Together with your scholars, give a full descrip- 
tion of the objects of instruction. Endeavor to des- 
cribe each object successively. 

a* Instruct in conformity with culture. 

3. Instruct with vigor. 
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4. Endeavor to make the instruction interesting. 

5. Never be at rest. 

These are, in brief, the principal outlines of Diester- 
weg's system. 

Allow me now to point out the treatment that Dies- 
terweg assigns to any individual branch of instruction. 
For the purpose of illustrating this I have selected his 
system of carrying on instruction in reading. Though 
differing widely from our English system, this will, 
nevertheless, prove most interesting in as much as this 
topic was so amply discussed during our last meeting. 
Reading is an accomplishment which, similar to that of 
talk is carried over, transmitted by one member of the 
community to another. Reading, to some extent, 
therefore, depends on imitation. In consequence of 
this, the teacher's own ability and efficiency in this field 
are of the greatest importance. This gives rise to the 
following questions : 

1. In what manner is proper efficiency obtained ? 

2. What method of instruction should we regard as 
being correct? 

The following is Diesterweg's answer to the first 
-question: 

{a.) By listening attentively to good readers. 

{b.) By regarding the study of the mother tongue as a 
principal means of augmenting our mental culture. 

(f.) By carefully studying rules for reading. 

In answering the second question, Diesterweg grades 
instruction in reading — 

{a.) First grade, comprising mechanical reading. Here 
he strongly expresses himself in favor of the phonetic 
system; i, on account of its methodical correctness!; a, 
for the excellent exercise it imparts to the vocal organ- 
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ism of the pupil ; 3, because it considers the basis of the 
pupil's future progress in the study of language ; 4, on 
account of the advantage it possesses in imparting an 
exact discrimination between articulations and letters or 
symbols whereby the acquirement of correct writing is 
infinitely facilitated ; 5, as it saves time. 

{b.) The second grade comprises logical reading. Be- 
sides the acquirement of fluency in reading, the pupil 
should also endeavor to obtain : i, a clear conception of 
everything he reads ; 2, a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the rules for reading. 

Diesterweg terms this logical reading because the 
contents of the matter read must everywhere be re- 
garded. There is no need to draw into consideration 
his ample directions in regard to the accent of syllables 
and words, as they are of but little avail in regard to 
English reading. 

(f.) The third grade comprises aesthetic reading. A 
pupil having passed through the two preceding grades 
has not only attained the ability of reading, but he is 
also capable of applying correct expression in so far as 
the contents are within the range of his conception. 
His mind is now to be turned to higher and more ele- 
vating reading. Every one is not able to accomplish 
this, though he may read both fluently and logically. 
Some are devoid of flexibility and euphony of the 
voice, and others are not possessed of the requisite ani- 
mation and elevation of mind. By not placing the 
requirements of the third grade altogether too high, a 
great portion of the difficulties mentioned, may be 
overcome after all. This branch of reading has for its 
object the instigation of our intellectual sensation, 

such as love, gratitude, friendship, admiration, devo- 
tion, affliction and joy. 
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Diesterweg, however, cautions the teacher against 
blended sentimentality and artificial affection. 

This is about the manner in which Dicsterwcg con- 
siders instruction in reading to be carried on most effec- 
tively. What I have briefly stated in a few words, 
Diesterweg amply expounds and illustrates. In closing, 
he gives a list of important books which he strongly 
commends as books of reference for teachers and text- 
books for pupils. 

To enumerate, during the short time assigned, all 
the achievements of the hero of modern pedagogy in 
but the field of instruction, may be regarded an impos- 
sibility for any one. I have, therefore, contented my- 
self with a brief outline. 

As the memory of Diesterweg stands forth deeply 
fostered and universally venerated throughout Ger- 
many, let us also follow his path and constantly have in 
mind his motto : Lebe im ganzen ! or : Consider 
yourself always a part of the whole. 

Wm. Deutsch. 



HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



PROF. J. H. SANBORN, 



We are all interested in anything that will really be 
a help in the conduct of our schools. Such an aid is 
the system known as Helps to School Management. 
It will be found equal, if not superior, to any other 
for the following reasons, viz : 

I St. It does away with the necessity for corporal 
punishment. 

2nd. It is sufficient under every emergency and 
difficulty. 

3rd. It gives the inexperienced teacher perfect con- 
fidence in himself, immediate control ov^r his school, and 
ensures success. 

4th. It secures punctuality and diligence in study. 

5th. While it furnishes an incentive to study, it will 
prove an effisctual restraint upon evil conduct and will 
always show the relative rank of the pupil in school. 

6th. It is less expensive than other systems, by 
reason of its superiority ; and is really less expensive 
than no system at ally by relieving the teacher of a vast 
amount of care and anxiety, trouble and perplexity, 
and furnishing him a tangible, definite plan of action 
at all times. 

Every good act of a pupil is a credit to him, and 
every bad act, or failure to do well, is a ^/j-credit. An 
exact account should be kept by both teacher and the 
pupil of each pupil's credits and discredits. This is 
best accomplished by the use of Hobart's credit tickets 
and chromo certificates, issued by E. F. Hobart & Co., 
of St. Louis, in sets containing 500 single credit tickets, 
125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of twenty-five 
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credits, and forty beautiful chromo certificates of one 
hundred credits, or in place of the latter, seven larger 
chromo certificates for pupils of a higher grade. 
These sets are sent by mail at $2.50 each. The pocket 
class book for teacher's use, 30 cts. Every teacher 
should use one. 

Credits. — Let each pupil be entitled to ih credits 
for every half day's attendance, without regard to punctu- 
ality, lessons, or conduct ; then each whole day's attend- 
ance will count as five credits; a week will equal twenty- 
five credits and a month or four weeks, one hundred 
credits. 

Dis-cREDiTS. — Let each case of tardiness, whisper- 
ing, noise or imperfect lessons receive one discredit 
mark; every failure in lessons, or improper conduct, 
receive two discredits ; every violation of the rules of 
the school five discredits, or more, at the option of the 
teacher. 

At the close of the week a list of the pupils' names 
is made with the balance of credits then due to each, 
after deducting discredits of all kinds, and each pupil 
is paid off with Hobart's tickets, the smaller tickets 
being exchanged for larger, until a pupil's tickets amount 
to one hundred credits, when they are returned to the 
teacher and the pupil receives therefor a chromo certifi- 
cate which he keeps as a diploma of his scholarship 
and deportment. 

The returned tickets are again given out to the pupils 
as they may be earned, so that one set of tickets will 
last an indefinite time. 

It is a good plan to take Friday afternoon twice a 
month and have songs, readings, declamations and 
compositions; invite in the parents and get some one 
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to make a speech, and at the close of the exercises 
present the Chromo Certificates to those who have 
earned them since the previous distribution, mention- 
ing the number of certificates already given the pupil 
that term. This little parade is easily made and is an 
important and anxiously awaited time to the pupils, 
and often has a wonderful eflfect in promoting the 
prosperity of the school. 

At the public examination at the end of a three 
months' term those who have received 250 credits, and 
at the end of a six months' term those having received 
500 credits, may be presented with some more valuable 
gift or prize by the teacher, or honorable mention of 
their names be made in the public newspapers of the 
city. 

If the discredits are in excess, carry the amount over 
to the next week. When the discredits exceed the 
credits by twenty-five, give the pupil a private admoni- 
tion. When they exceed the credits by fifty give the 
pupil a public reproof before the whole school. When 
the excess of discredits over the credits amounts to one 
hundred, the pupil should be reported to the school 
officers for expulsion. Those teachers who use this 
system in part, and yet insist on corporal punishment, 
can make known to the pupil his excess of discredits at 
these several stages, by marking them off with a hickory 
switch in the style of Auld lang syne. 

A ^ check' list should be kept by the teacher, on 
which should be checked down every impropriety and 
failure when it occurs^ and no trusting to memory al- 
lowed. Good government can thus be best secured. 

The pupil should be permitted and encouraged to 
keep account of his own credits. Do not call on your 
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pupils to report at night the number of times they 
have whispered or done wrong. Pupils who are thus 
left to report themselves, soon learn to quibble, lie and 
cheat, and the teacher is learning laziness. As well 
expect the inhabitants of a town honestly to report to the 
police every Saturday night the number of times they 
have robbed, and cheated, slandered their fellow 
citizens during the week. When John Sn\ith has a 
poor lesson, say to him at the time ' imperfect.' If 
Sarah Jones is whispering, say * check, Sarah,' and in 
both cases, each pupil will know at once the reason for 
the discredit mark which you enter against their names, 
on your check list. To make more plain what I have 
endeavored to make as plain as possible, I will submit 
a pupil's account : 

SOLOMON A. CHATTERBOX. 

Dr. Cr. 



1873. 

Oct. 6. 


To 2 imperfect le'ssons 

(Geog. Hist.)... 

" Whispering twice... 
" Tardiness at recess., 
** Kicking John Smith, 
" Passing note 


2 
2 
I 

5 

2 

30^ 


1873. 

Oct. 6. 
*• 10. 


By credits brought for- 
ward 8 


« « 
'• 8. 


** Attendance, — 

4>^ d. ® 5 22>i 


" 10. 


" Failure in Grammar, 
" Balance account 


30}4 



The teacher may vary this system by paying the 
pupils their credits every day ; by deducting only one 
half a credit for imperfect lesson^cutting the single credit 
tickets into halves to make change. No credits may 
be allowed for attendance, but instead, one credit may 
be given for every perfect lesson, deportment and 
punctuality. . 

The expense of this system to the teacher may be 
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entirely removed by inducing the school officers to pay 
thebill^ which is often done. 

As the chief cost is for the chromos, and as thev are 
furnished at only a few cents apiece, he must be a 
penurious teacher indeed, who cannot afford to pay 
this little for the whole month's perfect deportment 
and scholarship of one of his pupils. Again, the 
chromos are really worth the efforts made to obtain 
them, and the child may well be proud of his success in 
securing one, and the parents exult over the proficiency 
of their child. By using this system, the giving out of 
Monthly Reports showing the per centage of each 
scholar in all his studies is avoided, which is truly a 
great saving of labor to the tired teacher. 



A STEP FORWARD. 



One of the most hopeful signs of modern progress 
is found in the fact that in the school-world the leather 
strap and hickory rod and cruel ratan are becoming 
transformed into wands of love ; that the power of 
kindness is exerted to keep pure and loving hearts 
still pure and loving while they grow mature, to lure 
the erring stubborn ones to love the right for right's 
own sake, and cheerfully run . towards duty instead of 
being goaded to it. 

Cheered to know how much has been accomplished 
in this direction, let us strive to make the schoolroom 
still more a place around which the student's affections 
shall linger, and from which he shall take with him into 
the outside world, lessons of love and truth which 
shall engraft themselves upon his character, uniting with 
his home influence, if good, counteracting it if evil, to 
make him an honor and a blessing to the world. 

Much may be done, too, and without the use of 
extra time, to educate the esthetic part of the children's 
natures. An invaluable aid to this sort of culture is 
furnished by the beautiful chromos now used in the St. 
Louis schools as rewards for diligence and good con- 
duct. Mr. Hobart has published these chromos for 
several months. He has improved and embellished 
them, until he has brought them seemingly to a state 
of absolute perfection. In all the pictures, and especi- 
ally in those last published, the coloring is exquisite. 
Judiciously used, these beautiful pictures are excellent 
incitements to good work. 
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Our method of using them is to give one credit 
ticket to the pupil at the close of each day on which his 
conduct and lessons have been perfect. The one credit 
tickets are redeemed by five credit tickets and these by 
twenty-five credit tickets, and when the scholar has 
gained tickets amounting to fifty credits he is presented 
with one of the chromos of figures or landscapes bear- 
ing on the reverse a handsomely printed certificate of 
merit. These are the smaller chromos. When the 
pupil has gained fifty more credits he is fairly entitled 
to his beautiful large chromos with certificate of one 
hundred perfect days, while he also retains the small 
chromos previously received. We are entirely opposed 
to giving a one credit ticket except for a good thorough 
day's work. If given without discrimination the sub- 
sequent rewards will lose much of their significance. 
The gift, however beautiful in itself, may become little 
more to him than were nature's gifts to Peter Bell. 

''^A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it. was nothing more." 

Let it be difl5cult to earn the reward and it will be 
proportionately valued, and treasured as a testimonial 
of what the child has really been and really done. The 
estimation in which the children hold the rewards is 
shown by the fact that many of them have them hand- 
somely framed and bring them back to adorn the school 
room until the close of the termi 

The elevating tendency of these gems of art can be 
realized only by observation of their working. We 
find them a potent help in developing a love for the 
true, the beautiful and the good and a beginning of that 
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esthetic culture through which many a heart, else dark, 
and cheerless^ is filled with light and gladness. 

" A thing of beauty is a joy forever 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will be 
A cheering light unto our souls." 

Mel N. Mason, Clinton SchooL 



EDITORIAL. 



We are likely to come out with credit at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion after all. Already nine grand diplomas of honor, the 
highest of the prizes, have been awarded to America, four of 
them for excellence in methods and progress of education and 
school, and the others for machinery and other evidences of our 
material progress. It is particularly gratifying to our national 
pride to have our success in matters of education thus recog- 
nized. The National Bureau of Education made special efforts 
to have the evidences of what we have accomplished as a nation, 
in this respect, placed in the Exhibition, and its faithfulness is 
rewarded by the grand diploma. The Smithsonian Institute 
receives a similar recognition for what it has done, Massachu- 
setts carries off the palm of the States, and Boston has obtained 
the first place among cities for its educational achievements. 
In this country, where the success ofOnr experiment in popular 
government depends so largely on the intelligence and integrity 
of the people, the importance of our means of education cannot 
be overvalued by ourselves, and it is of no small consequence 
that they be understood and appreciated by others. We only 
regret that no proper effort was made to adequately represent 
at the Exposition the school system existing in our Western 
cities and States. 

As we learn from private letters and other soarces, the educa^ 
tional tour to Europe is proving a most delightful occasion to 
the one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, mostly teach- 
ers, who have gone abroad under the guidance of Mr. Thos* 
Cook, of London. They are receiving the most polite atten- 
tions wherever they go, and, to judge by the notices in Euro- 
pean papers, are making everywhere a favorable impression.. 
America is not always honored by her citizens abroad, and it is 
a subject of congratulation that we have sent a delegation of 
teachers that is everywhere a credit to us. 

Superintendent Monteith has made arrangements for extend- 
ing th« work of delivering lectures, which is made part of the 
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duties of his office, by calling to his aid a few of our ablest edu- 
cational speakers, who will deliver a course of lectures in such 
towns as desire it, the net profits accruing from the admission 
fee to be divided equally between the lecturer and the school 
library fiind of the town. We are satisfied that this new de- 
parture will be a decided success, and that the citizens of Mis- 
souri will find so much interest and instruction in the class of 
lectures offered that there will be no difficulty in sustaining 
them. 

The new school law of Mississippi places the burden of almost 
all the business connected with the schools upon the County 
Superintendent. This is a method of conducting schools as yet 
untried, and can hardly result satisfactorily. It is unreasonable 
to expect so much work from officers so poorly paid. 

Circular of Information No. 2, just issued by the Bureau of 
Education, gives a very interesting account of the system of 
schools, open to all classes of the people, that has grown up^ 
within the last fifteen years in British India. 

To the ancient Hindoo schools the Brahmans alone were 
admitted, and the MaLomedan colleges were also confined to the 
highest class and a very narrow range of topics. The schools 
established by the East India Company followed the same pol- 
icy of educating the higher casts only, and it was not until 
1854 that the government determined to establish a school for 
the people generalh'', and issued a memorable dispatch in 
which a plan for such schools was set forth. In carrying the 
new system into successful operation they have been moQt effi- 
ciently aided by the missionaries. Though the number of vil- 
lage schools is comparatively small — there being in the south- 
western provinces 3,544 village schools with an average daily 
attendance of 101,407, to a population of 30,086,898— still a 
most remarkable work has been accomplished. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



The recent meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Elmira^ N. Y., was a grand occasion. The strongest men of 
the country were present and took part in the exercises. The 
address of President McCosh on higher schools was especially in- 
teresting. He paid high tribute to American schools, declaring 
that they ranked high as those in any European country. As 
to American colleges, the Doctor knew, by personal experience, 
that the teaching was thorough, as in Berlin. To be sure 
there were cases of splendid exceptional examples, but the 
mass of American students are e^iial to those in Europe univer- 
tsities. But secondary schools like those of Prussia and the 
gymnasium must be supplied. There is a thoroughness about 
them most remarkable. 

He deprecated the private boarding-school system, as only 
the rich may send there; but the high schools he praised be- 
yond measure, and we need more of this sort, for they are more 
important than the college. Better found a good academy 
than a weak college. What shows for the ninety millions of 
lands expended on general agricultural colleges? Cornell, 
with its two millions of land, has graduated but two agricul- 
tural students. Princeton asks nothing from the government. 
He did not believe the trade of farming should be taught in a 
tschool or college. His plea for the elementary and preparatory 
high schools was clear, powerful and convincing. He said, 
^'Having taken a tour three months ago in some of the 
Southern States, I was grieved to find that outside the large 
cities, there was little or no education provided for the people, 
white or black. It seems to me that the general government, 
which has felt itself constrained to interfere from time to time 
with the Southern States, will require to take a further step 
and educate the people to whom rightly or wrongly it has given 
the franchise. I propose that one-half of the money allotted 
to the Southern States should go to aid and encourage the 
States in establishing common schools, and the other half re- 
served, as in the North, for imparting a higher education to all 
who wish it," 

8 
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In the discussion of Dr. McCosh's paper, President Northrop, 
of Conn., said that the presence of so many Presidents and Pro- 
fessors of Colleges was gratifying, and would have a tendency 

to bridge over the chasm between the college and common 
schools. 

Mr. J. P. Wickersham, from Penn., spoke upon the subject, 
'* How to Increase the Number of Boys in the Colleges," and 
he would include the girls too. [Applause.] The number of 
public high schools should be increased. They should be built 
up in every town. This seems to be the great work. They 
have multiplied in Pennsylvania so as to do away with acade- 
mies. The attention of boys should be directed in this chan- 
nel, and not so generally to business as now. ^j adopting this 
course our colleges would be filled. We want a heartier sym- 
pathy between the colleges and the conimon schools. The 
college had not extended the right hand of fellowship that they 
ought. They should come down from their dignity and take 
the hand of the common school teacher and the colleges will 
be filled. 

President C. W. Eliot, of Harvard, said, Massachusetts high 
schools do not fill her colleges. Harvard did not receive over 
10 or 15 per cent, of her students from the high schools of 
Massachusetts, or over 80 or 35 per cent, from that source, but 
they came principally from private schools. 

W. T. Harris, of Missouri, reviewed the supervision of schools 
in this country, a point alluded to by Dr. McCosh as being 
below that of Europe. Education proper is left to the State. 

A perfect system being adopted from the national down to 
the subordinate teacher which is perhaps ideal, but in a great 
measure realistic and becoming more so. He spoke in favora- 
ble terms of the high schools and the superior education now 
obtained in them and is really better than was obtained in our 
colleges at the beginning of this century. He thought. the 
University should change. 

Mr. Koot, of Missouri, said, " The colleges need Freshmen. The 
city schools stop at the grammar school and has a gulf to bridge 
over He has to leave home to a strange place and shrinks 
back and finally gives up and accepts a situation as clerk or 
other similar occupation and lives an unsatisfied life. What 
shall we tell the people of Missouri?" He advocated a high 
school to do sub-coUegiate work. 
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Dr. McCosh closed the discussion. If he had not ottered 
much wit he had caused much wit in others* He disclaimed 
any intention to cast any aspersions upon any locality. What 
he proposed was to aid the common schools where needed. 
He did not think the preparatory schools would meet the 
difficulty; he thought they would nairow the field and not turn 
students to college. . He advocated colleges for females as well 
as males. 

One of the interesting events of the sefsion "was when W. G. 
Brown, th« colored Superintendent of Louisiana, was loudly 
caHed for and spoke of his impressions since he came to El- 
mira. He hud listened to the leading minds of the North, East 
and West in silence, they were so much in advance of the South. 
The reason the Southern sobools are so backward is because 
they are used as a political machine, they are controlled by the 
Bepublican party, and when education and politics come in con- 
tact, education must suffer. He gave the carpet-baggers a 
severe blow. He explained the school system of the State as 
at present established. Favoritism had previously ground the 
action of the authorities, but that was rapidly being weeded out. 

One of the most interesting sessions was that of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education to hear the report of Prebident 
Eliot, of Harvard College, on a National University. He 
briefly gave a history of the proposition, which originated at 
the meeting of the Association in 1869; secondly, examined the 
two bills with reference to the project, which had been intro- 
duced into the Congress of 1872; thirdly, commented upon the 
true policy of a higher education. 

Higher education flowed whither it listed, in Europe, one 
time towards Vienna, at another towards Berlin, again to 
Heidelberg. He did not approve of the position that our benef- 
icent government should support such a urnversity. It was not 
thus patriarchal, parental or god-like. Government is not the 
summing up of national character. It secular, government 
should also direct religious education. Scholars are a race of 
independent, self-reliant fireemen. There is no divine right of 
kings in education. Public, yields to private good. Subsidies 
sap the foundations of public liberty. Primary, as well as uni- 
versity institutions, should take en re of themselves. Philoso- 
phy^ art and literature are more enduring than the university. 
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Many univerBities, with their varied and higher education^ are 
preferable to one gigantic, nationalized monopoly. 

One o'f the best things in the Normal Department was 8 
paper on the " Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools/' by 
Prof. Eichard Edwards, President of the Illinois State Normal' 
School. The essay was very rich in thought and language and 
full of practical suggestions. 

It is to such conventions as these, composed of our most emi- 
nent and thoughtful educators, that we must look for the per- 
fection of our public school system — a system on which depends 
the future greatness of our country. 



BOOK NOTICES, 



A School Manual of English Ettmologt, by Epes Sargent. 
Philadelphia : J. H. Batler & Co. 

It is generally admitted that a more thorough study of oar 
language shoula be introduced into common schools. For that 
purpose we can heartily recommend this volume. So far as we 
are aware, no other common school book contains the valuable 
infbrmation of the introductory chapter, which gives a very 
clear account of the two great families into which the languages 
of the civilized world are divided, and traces the history of the 
English. The Anglo-Saxon is duly set forth as the ground work 
of our language and a list of its root- words given, and alsospeci* 
mens from a few Saxon works. The vocabularies of Latin and 
Greek roots are quite full and satisfactory. By mastering this 
little book the scholar will obtain such a knowledge of the origin 
and significance of our language as is usually gained only by 
years devoted to the study of the classics. 

A new edition of '^ Xenophon's Anabasis," by Dr. A. C. Kend- 
rick, of Rochester University, has just been published by Shel- 
don & Co., of New York. 

It is pleasant to look over Xenophon's fascinating pages in 
this clear type, and the student who desires to reach the exact 
significance of the words of the author will find the copious 
notes a great assistance. They call attention to many shades 
of meaning which the beginner would hardly be able to dis- 
cover by the aid of his lexicon. A full vocabulary of the 
Anabasis is appended, the advantages of which over a lexicon 
are such as to be fully appreciated by the young student. -^ 
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NEV/EST SCHOOL BOOKS 



NATIONAL SERIES 



««ii's Child's Speller— Printed in Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as 

we use it. To aid the memoiy by familiarity with the forms of words, and to teach 
the smallest learners to read writmg . Adjunct to the Independent Headers, National 
Series. Price 25 cents. For exanuoAtion, post-paid, 13 cents. 

Clark's Befflnner's Grmnmar.— On the Diagram System, as improved and 
I>erfected by the author, with ihe addition of Illustrated Object Lessons. Part I. is 
adapted to youngest scholars, and ihe whole forms a complete Brief Course in one 
Tolume. i'rice 60 cents. Unbound copy for examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 

HeDteitb's CompretaenslTe Geofrrapliy. — A "series" in one volume, inde- 

fendent of all others, presenting simultaneously Local, Astronomical, Descriptive, 
hysical and Historical Geography, with Allen 'e Map-Draw iuK and Globe-Making. 
Illustrated by Magnificent Kelief Maps, or photographic bird's-eye views. Price 
$1.60. Fer examination (unbound copy), p.ost-]>aia, 50 cents. 

Steele's Fourtef^n Weeks in Physiolo§ry.— The latest work of this popular 
author. It presents the subject in its most attractive, most practical and suuplest 
aspect. To the student it will be worth four times its cost in doctor's bills. Price 
$1.60. For examination, 75 cents. 

Folsom's liosleal Book-Keepfn§r9— In which the subject is reduced to an Exact 
Science, and shorn of most of its difScultiesby a system of Diagrams and balancing 
of Values. It appeals to the reasoning powers of the pupil, and casts rute learning 
to the winds. For examination, 90 cents, post-paid. 

Jepson's Music Readers teach the subject progress ivel)r — the scholar learning to 
read music by methods similar to those employed in teaching him to read printed 
language. Teachers without musical attainments can use them with facility Each 
75 cents, post-paid. 

HTorUieiid's Tonnir Deel aimer — New selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue 
for the younger class of pupils. Post-paid, 75 cents. 

Hatienal Keliool Currency.— A new idea. A system of Bewards representing 
Money — a Debit and Credit account being kept with each pupil, his capital and gains 
in school money representing his proficiency. Sample set, 10 cents, post-paid. Com- 
plete set tor school of fifty pupils, $1.50, post-paid. 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 



A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Ill & 113 Williams St., 113 & 115 State St, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 



NATIONAI. 

School Furniture Co. 

Feard's Imp. Folding Dssk & Seat 

WITH CURVED, SLATTED BACK. 



Peard'i Desk, clMcd. Peard'. Li^>k, open. 

§uUtt in (Stitnal f (biiiit pntbanili^e, 

SOHEDtCR's AMCRIflAN (iLOBKS, M01!4TEITH's ReFERENCB MaPS, 

(All styles and pricoi. SeeourGlobe (a in set, mouned on Mien Seeour 

Unulu.) Map ana Chan Circular.) 

IfatJonal Outline Uapn, mounted on niieti; National Reading 

TabletH; Baade's Reading Case ; Culter'« Physo'l 

Charts; Bstell's Proftmmme Clocks ; 

Object- teaching Forms; Blackboard paper; Bluckboard rubbera; 

Liquid Staling, Cube Boot Blocks, 

{For Blsckbosrdi. See Cireular on Blackboaidt ) (For too and Omt placa ) 

Flat Cannjl's Hair Brushes, 

(For applying Liquid Slaiirg to BlacWboards . ) 

STEELE'S 9E0L03IC&L CABIlTEr, 

Steele's Philosophical Apparatus; Church and School 

Bells (S« odr Bdi Circular); White and Colored Crayons; Colton's 

Grcographical Cards; Hines'e 5-in. Globes; Orreries; Tel- 

Inrians; Call Bella; Numeral Frames. 

BTEBTTHINQ fOB SCHnOLN t 

Taylor's Sdndat School and Leotdre Room Chairs, 

Teachers' Desk and Recitation Seats, 

Office and Church Furniture. a^a„^ 

JOHN S. KENDALL, 

'^"^f™Iui'inJ^Jd.™' } 608 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 

CATALOGDBS AND PRICE LISTS FI7RNISHBD ON APPLICATION. 
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*Qarry the News' 



» <•> ^ 



The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, having completed and open 
ed for business, their North Eastern 
Extension (Missouri Division) from 
Hannibal to Sedalia, are now Running 
their Elegantly Equipped Trains from 
Hannibal to Denison without change. 

Passengers from Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Upper Mississippi Re- 
gion, Chicago, Central and Northern 
Illinois ; M i chigan and the Great North 
East, will find this the shortest and 
cheapest route to South-west Missouri, 
Kansas, the Indian Nation and Texas. 

" N. B." This is 27 miles the shortest 
Route from Hannibal to Kansas City, 
and from 27 to 71 miles the Shortest 
Route to Points in Kansas and the 
Great South-west. 

Through Trains of Elegant Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches con- 
tinue to run from St. Louis to Points on 
this Line as hererofore, via SedalA.. 

For full information as to time, and a 
correct map of this Line and its con- 
nections, address 

JAMES D. BRO>yN, 

Gen'I Tkt Agt, Medalta, Mo. 

THOMAS DORWIN, 

Gen'I Pass. Agt, St. liOuis, Mo. 



The Missoiiri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
'way, with its Connections, is the Short- 
est, Quickest, and Only Direct Route for 
freight from Chicago, St. Louis, Quincy, 
Hannibal, or any of the principal North- 
ern and Eastern Cities to South west 
Missouri, Kansas, the Indian Nation, 
and Texas. All claims for loss, damage 
or over charges promptly settled. Mark 
goods care M. K. & T. R*y. 

D. A. FREER, Gen'I Eastern Agent, 
. 349 Broadway, New York. 

D. R. WILLIAMS, Agent, 48 Clark 
Street, Chicago. 

GEO. W. LILLEY, Contracting Agent, 
404 Walnut Street, St. Louis. 

W. GAGE, Agent, Hannibal, Mo. 

W. P. ROBINSON, Gen'I Freight Ag't, 
Sedalia, Mo. 



KANSAS 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY. 

The FavoVite, Direct and Only All Bail 
Route to 

DENVER, GEORGKTOWX, GOLDEN 
CITY, ERIE, LONGMONT, CEN- 
TRAL CITY, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, IDAHO SP KINGS, EVANS, 
GUEtLEY, PLATTEVILLE, CHEY- 
ENNE, SALT LAKE CITY, 

And all points in 

KANSAS, COLORADO, 

THE TERRITORIES, 

AND THE PACIFI& COAST. 

I Q Q miles the Shortest Line A*om Kan- 
100 su-s City to Denver. 

I^n miles the Shortest Line to Pueblo, 
/U irinidad, Santa Ke, and all points 

in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Remember that this is the 

Great Through Line 

• And there is 

No otber all Rail Ronte to any of 
tlie Above Potnta. 

There is no tedious omnibus ferry transfer 

by this route, as th»- jereat rivers 

are all bridged . 

Pullman Palace Cars 

RUN THROUGH FROM 

KANSAS CITY 

TO DENVEB 

«^WITIIOUT CHAIIGE! 



Don't fail to take a trip through Kansas 
and view the great advantages offered for 
a home. 

Everybody in search of health or pleas- 
ure should make an excursion over the 
Kansas PacUic Railway. 

Close connections made in Union Depot 
at Kansas City and Leavenworth with all 
trains to and from the East, Xorth and 
South. 

ISDIH'D S. BOWKN, Gen . Supt. 

BETERLT R. KEIM, 

Gen. Ticket Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 
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St. Loots & Iron Hooiitam R. R. 

IHE ONLT ALL RAIL ROUTE SOUTH. 

THE ONLY ROUTE by which passengers can AVOID 25 MILES OF 

STEAMBOAT TRANSFER. 

$»- No Change of Cars to Memphis. -Wi 

NO CHANGE of Cafs to NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE, MEMPHIS an<J 
intermediate points. 129 Miles Saved going to NASHVILLE and CHATTA- 
NOOGA. 

PULLMAN'S PALACE SLEEPING COACHES run through on all night 
trains, to Memphis, Mobile and New Orleans. 

BLOOD'S RECLINING SEAT COACHES on all day trains. 

Trains leave Plum Street Depot as follows : 
Mail Express, daily (except Sunday) .... - 7.50 A. M, 

Memphis and New Orleans Express, daily, 7.30 P. M.. 

DeSoto Accommodation, daily, (except Sunday) ... 5.00 P. M. 

THROUGH TICKETS ON SALE at 105 South Fourth Street, and at Depots 
comer Main and Plum Streets, where Carondelet Time Cards can be obtained^ 
and any other information cheerfully given. 

W. R. ALLEN. Gen'l Ticket Agt. • A. W. SOPER, Gen'l Snp't 



St. Loois & Southeastern Railway. 

(CONSOLIDATED.) 



» <»»-♦• 



40 to 200 miles shorter, and several hours quicker, than any other route to 
Nashville, Tenn., Chattanooga, Atlanta, Charleston, Savannah, 

and all points in the Southeast. 

Trains on this road are equipperl with elegant new and commodious day cars^ 

Westinghouse air brake and Miller coupler and platform. 



1 
2 



■FROM- 



ST. LOUIS to NASHVILLE, TENN., 

Tka EvaiiSTllle. 

Fare to Nashville reduced to $11.00, and proportionately to all Southeastem points. 
TICKET OFFICE, CORNER FOURTH & WALNUT STREETS. 

W. B. DATISNPOBT, Gen. E. F. WINSI.OW, 

Oen. Tieket Ayt. Oen. Manaffer. 
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CHICAGOlu 



jLLTOJST, 

— AND — 

ST. LOUIS R. R. 

THE shortest, quickest, and only road be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago 

Without Change of Cars^ 

via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and Joliet, 
and the only road running PULLMAN 

Palace Sleeping Coachesl 

and celebrated 

DnifING CAItS! 

On board of which all the luxuries of the season 
can be obtained while traveling at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. 

Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth 
and Fine, crossing at Carr street as follows : 

Morning Ex-press, [Sunday excepted,^ 
7.35 A. M. 

Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Exp, 

through without change of cars, 

[.Sunday excepted^) 

7.35 A. M. 

Jackscnville Mail, (Sunday excepted,) 

3.40 P.M. 

Peoria Express, (Saturday excepted.) 
7.35 P. M. 

Chicago Lightning Ex., (Every nighty 

7.35 P. M. 

The only line from St. Louis to 

PEORIA, 

QUINCY AND 

BURLINGTON 

I^^Without Change of Cars.^'^a 

Fare and Time to Eastern Points the same 

as by other routes. 

The only road connecting in Union Depot at 
Chicago for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. 

TICKET OFFICE, 

117 iV. Fourth Street, cor. Pine, 

J. C. MCMUL1L.IN, General Sup't. 

JAS. CHARLTON, 

Gen. Pass'r & Ticket Ag't. 



% 




RAILROAD. 



Si Louis to GWcago 

Without Change of Cars. 

Connecting in Union Depots for 

Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON, AND 
ALL POINTS EAST. 



Also making direct connections for 

Milwaukee, Janesville, Madison, 

La Crosse. St. Paul and all 

Points North. 



Cairo to St. Louis 

Without Change of Cars. 



30 Miles the S^borteiit Route to 

Memphifi, Tlck8bar«r* Mobtte, 

Slew Orleans, aiMl all Points 

South. 



This is also the direct route to Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, and all points Southeast. St. Louis 
to Dubuque and Sioux City. This is the 
direct route to Decatur, Bloomington, El 
Paso, La Salle, Mendota, Dixon, Free- 
port, Galena, Dubuque, Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls, Ackley, Fort Dodge, Austin, Sioux 
City. 



Elegrant Drawlngr-Room Sleeping 
Cars on all Hiffht Trains. Bag- 
ffaffe Checked to all Impor- 
tant Points. 



TICKET OFFICE, 

No. 1 02 North Fourth Street, 

ST. liOUIS. 

W. H. STENNETT, Gen'l KfgX. St. Louis. 

W.P. JOHNSON, Gen. Pasa.'^g't Chicago. 

A. MITCHELL, Gen'l Sup»t, Chicago. 
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NORTH MISSOURI 

State Normal School 

KIRKSVILLE, MO. 

J. BALDWIN, ... PBESIOEBTT. 



The Normal is establiAhed for the special training of teachers, 
BO that they may be intelligent and skillful in every department 
of their profession. 

The school term embraces four terms of ten weeks each. 
Vacation at the end of each term, except the second. Tuition 
is free. 

First term commences September 2d, 1873. 

Second term " November 18th, 1873. 

Third term '^ February 2d, 1874. 

Fourth term '* April 2()th, 1874. 

Boarding in private families from %Z to $3.50 per week. 

Self- boarding at about one-half these rates. 

Faculty: J. Baldwin, W. P. Nason, J. M. Greenwood, S. M. 
Pickler, J. T. Smiih; Miss Hattie Comings, Miss Helen M. 
Halliburton, Miss Kate F. Rowland^ Mrs. Blackman, MissMollie 
Norton ; C. H. Bigger, H. F. Williams. 

SOUTH MISSOURI 

State Normal School 

WARRENSBURG, Johnson County, Mo. 

This institution is designed expresnly for the education and 
professional inHtruction of teachers. There are two courses of 
study, one requiring two years and the other four years for its 
completion. A class graduates each half year. 

The Fall Terra will commence September 8th, 1873. 

The Spring Term will commence February 2d, 1874. 

Tuition free. Incidental fee $3 per term. 

Boarding in private familitjs %Z to $4 per week. Self-board- 
ing about one half these rates. 

Faculty: James Johonnot, L. H. Cheney, H. H. Straight, 
Lucy J. Maltby, Emma D. Straight, Frances A. Cheney, Marian 
H. Johonnot, Mary 'F. Houghton, Laura P. Campbell, Mary Neet, 
G. M. Cole, Mrs. G. M. Cole. 
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I'a.Tront© snort noxit© 

TO Alili 

Principal Points West! 

THE "OLD JlELfABLE" AND POPULAR 





Sliox*te^t and i^inickest H^oiite 

RITNNING 

3«®^THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY ! 
Equipped with Miller's Patent Safety I'latform, C oiipler and Buffer; and the 
CEIiEBRATED WEKTINOHOrSE PATENT AIR BRAKES, 

The most perfect protection against accidents in t-he world. 

Jie-NEW AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES-et 

AND TWO DAILY LINES OF 

PULLMAJ^'S PALACE SLEEPIJ^G CABS, 

ARE UUN THROUGH FROM 

Ch iCdyO l^endota, Qalesburg & auincy toKdHSBS CitV 

ALSO A DAILY LINE OF 

PULLMAN'S PALACE SLEEPING CARS 

Prom Springfield, Jacksonville and Decatur to 

St. iXosepli and Atcliison 

AND NEW AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES FROM 

CINCINNATI and INDIANAPOLIS to 

WITHOUT CHANGE. 

CLOSE CONNECTIONS ARE MADE AT ST. JOSEPH FOR 

ITelraska City, Lincoln, Council Bluffs &, Omaha. 

To secure all the modem iiuprovenients in Railway traveling, Purebase TiclLeto 
▼la tlie HannibHl A St. Josepli »liort Line, 



Avoiding all Transfers, Ferries and Changes of Cars. 



Through Tickets for Sale at all Principal Offices. Fare always as low as by any route. 
Baggage Checiied Through to all Prmcipal Points. 

M, A, PABKMIt, O. 8. LYFOItJ), 

General Ticket Agent . General Superintendent . 
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I»Tt,ICE2 I^IST 



D.APPLETON & CO.'S 

SCHOOL FTSLIGIATIOUS. 



I. 



Cornell's Primary Geography 

S ** Intermediate Geography 

Grammar School Geography. 

Physical * • 



C i 



c t 



I c 



„. I 

III. 

Quaokenbos' 8 Primary Arithmetic. 

* * Elementary * • 

** Mental " 

♦* Practical *• 

* * Primary dlrammar 

English * * 

First Lessons in Composition 

Course of Composition a id Rhetoric. 

Gillespie's Land Surveying , 

Quackenbos's Elem ntary History 

»• School ♦♦ 

Gaizot's History of Civilization 

Winslow's Moral Philosophy 

Lockyer's Astronomy 

Nicholson's Geology 

' ' Zoology 

Quackenbos's Natural Philosophy 

Science Primers, each 

Toumans's Chemistiy 

(Miss) 1st Botany 

2d *♦ 

Erosi's Drawing Books, Part I, each 

Ahn's German Grammar ; 

Wrage's *♦ •* 

Harkness's Introductory Latin Book , 

* * Latin Reader 

'* Latin Grammar 

* ' Caesar's Commentaries 

• • First Greek Book 

Boise Anabasis 

HAdley's Greek Grammar 



< ( 



5 

(4 



1 
1 
1 



90 
60 
75 
60 
30 
60 
45 
1 00 
60 
90 
90 
1 oO 
3 00 
75 
75 
50 
50 
75 
50 
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75 
60 
76 
00 
60 
20 
1 00 
1 50 






$ 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 

1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



25 
50 
60 
50 
50 
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2 00 



45 

75 

87 >i 

80 

15 

25 

22>^ 

50 

25 

45 

45 

75 

"'Sl\ 
87>i 



87K 



87,^^ 
25 

87M 

50 

75 

10 

60 

75 

63 

75 

75 

75 

75 

00 

00 
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o 
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60 

00 

17 

06?^ 

20 

33>^ 

30 

33 

60 
60 
00 
00 
50 
17 
00 
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17« 

oe 

17 
17 

38K 
17 

^% 
00 

13K 

66?^ 

00 

83 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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YOUMANS'S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. 



riilCE SI. 60. 



SAMPLES HALF PRICE. 



This work is on the same plan as the "First Book," but is designed for a higher 
grade of pupils, and carries the student into a more extended knowledge of the science. 

ANSrOVNCEMENT. 

A set of beantiftilly-colored charts (Prof. Henslow's American edition) is in prepara- 
tion, which will be especially adapted to accompany Miss Youmans's larger work. 

Copies of the above works, by mail, for examination at half the retail price. 

C. £• LANE, Agent, 

919 N. FirtU Street, St. Itonls, Mo* 
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Or nnpil is proiwrly fu^niB^«i for hia work, as n new term begin*, nnlese h* to supplied 
wltlm eOOD EJrCiI.IHII DICTIONARTT Or wbal profeasioiialnum, familr, 
or private iDdiTidunl, can always n^adunderstaDdiii);!^, or maketbe best InCellectnal 
progreaa. anless he has M hand, for often conBUllatlun, a like work ? "And wliilat 700 
«re abont it 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 

10,000 "•lu:"."^-,'- -- 

_I:Va National Standard 1 

Wuhlngton. 

_r^VVBtm]>'iMomiiiendedbvBanarort, PreeooM, Motlcr, (i«o. P. Marsh, Hatlea 

Wblltiei'. Willis, SaiF, £lltiu Bnrrltt, Daniel Webalei, Bonii CboMe, and ttas bt 

* ■ and European aobolarB. 



Webster's School Dictionaries. Illustrateil Editions. 

1 DicUoB»r7, S04 Buf r«TUiB>. 



■■d mtmaj T»l«sbls lal>l*a net to ke t»ui 

PubUibed brITISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 4 (;0. Kew York 
80I.D ETEBTWHEKE. 

OF E. F. HOBART & CO.'S 

SCHOOI. _ RECORDS. 

Office Supr. Pub, Schools, Polytechnic BuiLomG, ) 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct, ai, 1871. / 
£. F. Hatart &• Ce. 

GeNTLBhbh : — The Record Books whieh yon publish seem to me to poSMM 
aoan; admirable features that 1 have not before met with in simiUr books. They 
deserve, and will, 1 doubt not, obtain a general adoption in the scbools of the 
coantiy. Very Truly, W. T. Harris, Suft. St. Louis Pub. SchesU. 

I concur with (he for^rmng recommendation of Mr. Harris. 

John Monteith, Supt. Pub. Inttruetien for Ikt State 0/ Miueuri. 
State of III., 

E, f. Hobart &• Cb. 

Gentlemkn: — I have the honor to acknowledgethereceipt of your letter of the 
33d inst., transmitting copies of your School Records, and asking my opinion 
thereof. I have to say, in reply, that your School Records, judging from the 
•amples sent mc, seem well adapted to the needs of common schools in general, 
Aud conformable to the requirements of the school laws of Illinois. 

Very respectfijUy yours, Newton Batoun, 



EaiOBJ^LlRT'S 



^ NEW ^ 

SCHOOL MOTTOES 

(Size yi by 14 inches.) 

ABS BAlOMiUlfBLT 

PRINTED ON CARD BOARD, 

ASSOBTED OOLOSS, 

Twenty in a Set. Price per set $1.00. 

rffg MOTTOES AHE AS FOLLOWS: 

t. Be Dihgent 

a. Conquer your Difficulties. 
3. Dare to do Right. 

4. Haste not, Rest not. 

S- 1^0 I ^elp or Hinder? 
6. Step by Step. 

7« Lost Opportunities Never Retnni. 
8. Study to be Useful. 
9. Redeem the Timii 

10. Always be Prompt 
II. Truth is Mighty. 

12. A Time to Work. 
13. Good Deeds Never Die, 
14. Merit your Honoxi, 
15. We obey Orders. 
16. Aim at a Sure End. 
17. Swift to Hear, Slow to Spetl^ 
18. Fighting against Wrong, and for 
the Good, the True, and the BeautifuL 
19. Trifles make Perfection, 
la Present Labor is Future Delight 

Addbsra 

E. F. HOBART & CO., 

615 Chestnut Street, Si Loois.. 



-OF- 



E. F. HOBART'S 



Helps to School Management 



>» • ♦> 



Office Superintendent Public Schools, ) 

St. Louis, June 24, 1873. f 
E. F. HoBART, Esq., 

Dear Str : — I write to cornmend your system of Tickets or ''Re- 
wards of Merit'' as a very important improvement over the 
old style. The Chromes, that from part of the series you publish, 
are doing much to improve tbie taste of our pupils as well as 
excite their endeavors for excellence. They are univer- 
sally admired by our teachers. 

Very respectfully, 

Wm. T. Harris, Supf. 



Office Sup't of Public Instruction, ) 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 18, 1872. \ 

E. F. Hobart & Co., 

Gentlemen: — ^The School Management Tickets and 
Reward Cards published by you seem to me to be the very things 
for the complete management and discipline of school.. In the 
hands of a careful and judicious teacher they cannot fail in se- 
curing the very best results. I most cheerfully commend 
them to the teachers of Kansas. 

H. D. McCartv, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 



Office of State Board of Education, ) 
New Orleans, La., July 21, 1873. J 

Messrs. E. F. Hobart & Co., 

Gentlemen : — I take pleasure in informing you that the State 

Board of Education on Saturday adopted your Helps to School 

Management. Keep your agent here well supplied. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. Cole, Sec*y* 



ST. LOUIS PIAITO MANUFACnmilTG CO.'S 



"Bell Treble" Pianos 



The Chicago TifnU >i.v> : Thll Piino pdhcibes ininemiiKnldcgrnallthoieiupuUtiH 
qaaJitiei which have givco the LASttumenu of iodic fciv wdl-kaown oiiikcTi a world-wide tepu- 

The oflen doubted qucsLioA whclhetlhc West can produce an Inilrumcpl equal in quallcy tuid 
price 10 Kaatcrn maltFiA, is now very decidedly proved in bvor of the St^ Loutt T^uio Maaatkc- 

•nS^ie'beM qu™-^ed 



' ' ■' ' "n™"") 



the noH ramcui muiufaclureni. — Memphii Atmlanelu. 

AEreatfuture ix i;eTUin fbr thli company. T'«r Inilcumena are caaked above SKck'i, 
Dcckei-i, Weber-i, and Chlckcring & Son'j— Wwlifefte Poil. 

We recomniend them la ihe pairooaBe ofour readert aiEuperior intttumenn .—N . O. Ttma, 

Thae Pianos ate tuperior to many older makea —Galveston Kant, 

Dprighc piano in Europe or America that would compare in nonoriiy ol tone with the bear 
•quare pUinoB, bol the beat judgeB who have tested the " Bell Treble'' Upright, agree that we 
have an upright piano not excejlcd by the finest squares Ln depth, cleameaa, brilliancy and 
lichieu of tone, in power^ elasticity and lighineu of touch, in durahility and m laultleu beauty 
of appearance, combining all the dealrable qualities ol the Pleycl, the Erard, the ChicketiiiE 
■Dd the StelDway. 



IS Pfciinuie saya : It would be auperfluoua to attempt to add any weight to the 
•*Bel'rTrSle'''°i;^.igh-"' " " • > 



Up.lgh. Piann are unaurpasaed, 
1 o/ConHBerce lays! The ■■ Bell Treble " is sweeping the trade wlwrerer intro- 

ittllhe "Bell Tretle" IS THE PIANO OF THEaCE. 

Send for illustrated catalogues, 01 call on the 

ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., 

Salesroom, comer Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Library Building, Si. Lmla. 






ie hot Parlor and Church Organi always' on huid. 

' 'igfor iidbiiwuioD, &c., plemc lUU Ihey saw the: 



Im ^uid Mm», 



IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. have the 

if unoDnbioi; tlint they haie now tttdj, tflei mm; montlu' prcpin- 
I Iiif e ddUi), thB Int lour numben of an EDllrely QtT icriu or School 
Fhich IhEj dtaifiuu "Tta Ajiiiicafc Educ«t1owal Keamis," Thfj 
L pnbliihed Id meet a want t!iat ii not tupplM hy enj exialiiig aeriea, 

Eteaden eonfain what bu bcED already approved in thii drcnrUaenl of 



lired. by a life-Uing eipericnce in the work of elementary tit 
f with the wanta of popila and leachen in thii departraent oflni 

of the RiM Reader tDmbines tbenwnJ ituIM, Ok tIfMttilic rultad, uii the pimic mcHod The 
pbonic methodi Br« nifld to IfKh Ihe elementary loubdi and their almpleat corabiaatioatr Wordt a 
b/ auociating Iliem with the pletorial repreeentalkma of hinuliBr oljedi, and their analyaia leadi t 
matie and logical preienUtion of lillrri and their wiuidt, aa the componenti of the worda. The who 
i> logical and lyatematie from the beginning lo the end. The regKlar (ombiualioni are caiefally pre 
to paaa liy alow degrwa to what ii 
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2 THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 

New Graded Reader, Number One. 

BEAunruiiY PKDrrBD on tisted paper, pullt and elegantly LLLna- 

TKATED; WITH CHASTE ORNAJIENTAL COVER, TYPIFYIKO 
" INDU8TKY." 

£^ foqe*. Price, 25 cents. 

THE first six lessons of this book are designed chiefly to teach the letters ot" 
the Alphabet. They comprise illustrated objects, letters, and words, with analyses of 
eBi;h word. The spelling, pronouncing, and reading eiereisee have been verj* esrefully arranged 
with a view to their progreaBiveiieBB, simplicity, and naluialness. They combine the idvantages 
of the Word Method, the AlpkaheUe Method, and the Phonetic Method. The list of words 
■t the beginning of each lesson contains all the n«» viord* used in the reading eiercise. 
This will be found eonvenient for the application of any of these methods. The plan and 
arrangement of this book will commend it to all, 

(Specimen* of the IltuitrtMont anA T^pt of the Firml Keader.) 



fly 

f 1 y 



adz 
adz 



The above are from the first sii lessons, designed to teach the alphabet. These lessons 
comprise seventeen similar illnstrations. 

1^" Speeiineiis ot tlie lUnatrvtlons and Type al tho Ptrst Rettder are conttnned 
aa tbe next psKC 

PDMiahod ty Ivison. BUkeraan, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READEES. 

But the poor 
bird is dead! 

O, why did it 
die? I will tell 
you. 

Maud, while at 
play, did not think 



MMed b; Ivisan, Blakenmii, %br, & Ca, 138 and 140 Grand Strael, Kaw Tork. 



4 THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 

New Graded Reader, Number Two. 

BKATTIIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND EI^OANTLY HXUS- 

TBATED: WITH CHASTE ORNAMBNTAL COVER, TYPIFYTNQ 

"TRUTH." 

12^ paga. Price, 40 etnti. 

THE plan of this Header corresponds with that of the liist. Care has been 
taken to grade the leeeoDS >o as lo present the simplest matlers first, and ))ass by slow 
degrees to the more difficult Bod complei. The reading ieBBons are of a very interesting char- 
acter, adapted (o the cspaeity of a child, yet elevating and instructive, A list of words is 
placed at the head of each lesson, which contains all the words the pronunciation of whieh 
is lilely Co occasion any difficulty lo the pupil. They may therefore be uned either as pro- 
nouncing or spelling eiereises. Appropriate (^stiom for Analt/tU are given throughout. 
The Ficlttre Leuoni, aside from their great beauty and ejcellence aa illustrations, will serve 
to show In what way and to what extent eierciscs, having in view the training usually effected 
by "Object Teaching," may be conducted by the use of the pictures. They have been drawn 
and engraved by the best artists eiprcssly for this work ; and no cipcnse has been 6i>ared to 
render them effective, not only as attractive embellish me uts, but as the means of usclui in- 
struction. An exposition of the elementary sounds of tbe letters, with eiereises in Arlioulation 
and Phonic Instiuction, which cannot fail to prove a valuable auiiliary to the teacher, is. 
given in the Introduction to tbe book. 

(SpecUiten of Zttuttrationi and Type af the Stwmd StaAer.) 



1. One day, as I went out to the wheat 
field, I found a nest of young quails. 

2. They were quite small, and I left 
theni in the nest for the old bird to take 
Qare of them. 

Published by Ivision, Bkkeman, Taylor, A Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 

New Graded Reader, Number Three. 



160 pagai, Prict, SO centi. 

THE plan of this Header is but little varied from that of the second book of 
tbe series. losteitd of FroDOuacing £ierciaea preceding the IcBsons. the definitions of diF- 
ticult and nnusnol words are placed at the end. Then words have heen arranged alphabetically, 
9o ae to be of easy reference. Appropriate Quettionafor Anali/aitaK giren throoghont. The*e 
will be found of grent Tuliie in training the pupils to give brief summaries of what tbej read ; 
while, at the same time, they will serve a> the basis of suitable questioning on the part of the 
teacher. The style of pieces preptired and selected for this book will be found but one ilep 
beyond tliosB of the preceding number of the series, and the arrangement such as to preserve 
the gradation &om the first to the last. In elocutionary as well as Elerary merit, they will be 
fbUHd superior to those of most books of (bis grade ; while due attention lias been given to 
their moral tendency and osefulness in conveying information. The Illuatrations are numeroui 
and appropriate, and are of the highest order of eicellence. A. full exposition of elocutionary 
principles, with rules aud eiercises, so far as the; may be made available in teaching tie leg- 
ions of a book of this grade, is given in the Introduction. 

(Bpwimen o/ HUutration* and TKP* of TtiArd Btader.) 



5. The thief, who had not looked at the horse 
with care, did not know what reply to make to 
this question. At last he said, "He is blind in 
the left eye." 

PaMi3h«d by Iman, Blakenum, Taylor, & Go., 13S and 140 Grsud Street, New T<ffk. 



6 THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 

New Graded Reader, Number Four. 

BEA.nTIFUII.Y PBINTEO OH TINTED PAPER, FITLLY AKD ELEQANTLY IIXIF3- 

TKAISDi WITH CHA£TE OKNAMEHTAI. COTEK, TYPIFYIKQ 

"KHOWI.EDGE." 

2^ 'paqa. Frite, 70 cent*. 

THE grade of thia Reader has been carefnUf adapted to tlie nants of pupils nho, bf the me 
at the pKceding nnmbenof the unea, have Almd; acquired H frnttj Full vocKbulaTy of Hiiupte wordn^ 

copioiu to cubic the tfacter to impreu them upon the pupili' mmili- The iiib|ttt-mfctt<F of the 1(9bo[u com- 

EMlicndB every iBrielypnijBr in m book of thij jrade ; in eipeeiil pnnninencc, Bowcver, being given lo narrit- 
:ff0pif(», on acwont of tbeir simplicity, both for Boalyiii uul deiive^. Colloquib] matter hu been jibundaDtiy 
supplied) on account of lU value tor f locntionuy purpoicfl. Much ofthe mateniU of tiiii book will be ibnDd to 
be veil adapted to 4»iat in itoring the piipUe' nubda with uiefUi knoivlH]^, aa well u to impart a taste lor 

topiei truted. The i^Hiliau ofvordj are carefully UUEhl hr lists anpemled to the lessons. The frequent 
use of tccbnical terms and proper namea hu been avoided Brief diuf^»t of many ofthe leiaona are ^tcd to 
afford a guide in conducting eiErCiscs of tliis kind. The beanty of the diuttrations rannot fall to attnet the 

(Spveimen of Jlltutratloiu aai Tgpe of Ttntrth Btader.J 



Of the daily busy life, — 

Of the bustling, drivii^ throng, 

Aa they madly rush along ; 

But would calmly pause and dream 

By the gentle little stream. 



Pnhlished by Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and UO Grand Street, Hew York. 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. f 

New Graded Reader, Number Five. 

BEA.DTIFtriLY PRDTTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLT ILLITS- 

T&ATED 1 HANDBOMELT AND SUBSTAHTIALLY VOUSO IN CLOTH. 

S20 paga. Priet, eenU. 

THIS book is designed for pupils who hare completed the stud; of the/irurM took of tlu 
NtK Graicd Serla. The rtsdmg lEuDni couirt of pleeo, KlccUd cbietj bom Uie wocki of itulud 
wrifert, uid uc of guch n chamcUr u to interett the Toong mitid wUile itaparting infbnutioD uid devel- 
oping inlelUgeiue uid tboughtfuliwH. DelailiiHu of (be nugl diOcutt woidi, ilpbibetiall; inuged. an 
■ppended fat euh leiacin, and the tlgvtaliigiail tuulgnt at ibsm iIiohb, wbeo toAcienU} regular to be pn- 
aented witham eileoilc4 oi Ixchnlul eiplauation. Tbue leiKiiu ate deaigaed to KTve ai ao iDtmluctioii la 
the UDportaiit itody of iKTd uaJfjii. 

The ADaljriii of the aul^ecC-mattaT, bf U>pica, ii given at the end of very lataj of the leiaoiu^ aa a guide 
to the teaeher ; and an ttoaitiaivinf djialiriu it alao appended ffbereTer it was deemed reqaiaite, vith Tefer- 
■ucea to the principles aoil oota pieieutsd and eiplained in the lotiodBctiou, 

AU liliiaiorii to penoni, places, and subjecte deeaud to be beyond the pnTiona reading or itndy of loch 
pnpili M may nae tbie book, ut earefoUy eipUined in foot-note" ; a proper lue of the«e irlll tend to encour- 
age (he habit of inquiry and reiearch, — a very important matter in caonectiDn vith the geuerel object of 
thii hr*Bch of hiitniclion. 

In the BCieelioD of aabJeetB tOr (be itiiutraiiiHUt (be gniding principle haa been to attract (he attention gf 
tbe pupil to poind of enduing intcreat, and to impart iulbrmatian thmngh (be mneeptive faculty in legud 
to objecte a true idea of which could in thii way only be conveyed, Theie illuitratiou have been drawn and 
engraved by the beit artieli, and will cliallenge a compariBOn with thoia of any other book of the Idnil hith- 
erto prejeuted hi Hk public. 

; the type, atrt, and atyt» a/ pttg« 



Pabliahed by IviBon, Blakemaii, Tbylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Gnmd Street, New Tork. 



138 & 140 Grand Street, New Torfc, 
July 15, 1873. 

E beg to call the attention of teachers and edu- 
cationists to the ^meru^xn ^dtuatitmal j^eaders 

r SooAs suitable to the requirements of schools. 

hey will be found, we think, in every way worthy 

xamination and comparison, in so far as adap- 

lanon, gradation, excellence, beauty of manufacture, 

xtnd cheapness are concerned. The series is now com- 

plete, excepting a slight delay in the issue of the Fifth 

Reader. This will be ready by August 1st, and though 

no price has yet been fixed for the book, we can say that the 

Jigure will be proportionate to that of the other books of the 

series. 

•»* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Headers, and can be addressed to us, or to 
our agents, as may be most convenient. A set of the com- 
plete Series — nvE books — will be mailed on receipt 
OF $1,50, IF desired for examination, with a view to 

INTRODUCTION. 

^^c 0dtuatimal ^e^artcr, an educational journal full of 
■useful and interesting information, will be sent without 
xharge as often as published, — three times a year, — on 
.application. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

Educational Publishers, 

138 & 140 Grand Street, New York ; 

133 & 135 State Street, Chicago. 

Fgp Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Southern Illinois. 

I O, M. BAKBE, General Agent, 
Address J q^^ j_ q_ ^LLIS. Assistant, 

407 North I^ourtn Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



CRIMINAL^ INVALIDS. 

Life and Health are God's ner»ea, which lead to 

gifts, and it is a sin to im- dyspepsia, dy»e»ltiy, diar- 

penl «,m by ,.gl„i. W., \^^^^ ,._^^ ^^__^_.^, ^ 

can if we choose, prompllyl ? 

f paralysi*, by liaving »e- 
relieve the disorders of the ' 

stomach, bonels, lii«r and courae to 

TtffllMT'S IfFIRKESEIIIT SELTZER APBUEHI, 

Il.hu bten • J«>vni feet for diir.y yam, ihut this »sr™Wt and who1.>nr.e iJ»B.lW= •rill »1- 
vayi pni«iil ifaE miuoi lulmenls oHht body from cukninwiBe in dangirQu. Miilulic^ rf ■n™- 
i»BS4l.l 11« proptr lin... M«i ih. lint »ymp:on,> wi.h ihis in«.i.ni.bl= .=ni*4y. Sdf-»aUct 

iniiKhtiMM iscrime, 

SOLD BY ALI. DRUGGISTS. , 

Qwncy, IllUssouri & PacHui Railroad. 

New operated from ^tncy, Illinois, to Kirksville, Mo. 

Sbort anJ direct Route ftom North HiasouH, 

To Chicago, Toledo, St. Louis, New York, 

An<l Mil FulBls KaM, Mnnth nntl N*nb. 

Close ionneciion.> made at Kirksville with rit. L. K. C. & N. R. R,, md-at 

Quincy viilh all Imes ceiilering at that ciiy. 

J. R. BUCHANAN, Gen'l Sup't, G. S, KING, Gen. Fr't. A Tk't. Ag't 

KcGZSX: ~COIjiIjiEG-S, 

CoUege Mottnd, Macon County, Missouri, 



i.nnhi'r devotps hia whole time Kxiienses very i-easonable. X-ocation healthy 
vfl ABSMinlionsBOOil (jOTemmtnl Ui-ici hatparrniiil. Faculty able ana 
iDStriiotiim orftcticiil and thorougu, Prepamtory acbool thoroughly reor- 
Board»S,6;i piT wtek. 

FALL TKRM OPBN8 SEPTEMBER 10, 1873. 

particular add»^, ■ ^^ ^ MITCHELL, D. P., PTesidsnt. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

iSilicate Book Slates 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

I Light, Portable, Koiselesa, Burabk 

UKITEBSiUY USED IH SCBOOLS. 

SilioatQ Book Slatee, Silioatt; rocket Blatea, 

For Lead'Pendl and BUte-PendL 

^Black-Boards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 

~ Makes the beet Wall or Wooden Blackboard. 



^ ~ j^ .. r ; ^1 , *. jaaaes me Deet ipvaji or woooen buckdob 

N. Y, Silicate Book Slate LO, put np tn cam with ran dliectlong, and 

Cor. FULTON Ji CHURCH Sla.l'"'"*' I •»-50r half ^Iton. Sil.OO. KBlloa, 89.00. 
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Helps to School Management 

This system of tickets has 'been thcftroughly tested for several years in the St, 
Louis Public Schools and elsewhere, and*"has proved 

EFFICIENT* AtlD CONVENIENT. 



1 



It is only necessary that the' te^chei; should take some pains to give credits only 
to those scholars that have done a ffif day's work, and it becomes a most effectual 
check on all wrong doing, and dncgyarages all that is^ right. A ticket is more 
real and tangible thing to a child than a mark in the register, and it has the great 
advantage of being the means of" constant communication between teacher and 
parent. 

Series 1. 

Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 125 tickets of five credits. 75 tickets of twenty- 

five credits, ana 20 elegant reward cards. Price of set complete ^x 50 

JSeties 2, 

Contains the same one credit, five credit and twenty-five ciedit tickets as the above, and 40 
fine chromos of Landscanes, Figures and Flowers, mounted on card board, 4x5^ in- 
ches, the reverse of each chromo bearing a certificate for zoo credits . Price of set. . .$2 50 



Series 3, 



Contains the same credit tickets ks series z and 2. and 40 chromos of Landscapes, Figures 
and Flowers, with Certificate of Fifiy Credits, zo large Chromos of Landscapes, moun< . 
ted ou card board 9XZZ inches, with Certificate of One Hundred Credits. Price of 
set complete , ^5 00 

Additional Checks of one credit, per zoo xo 

Tickets of five credits, per zoo 4 25 

Tickets of twenty-five credits, per zoo 75 

Chromos, 4X5>^ inches, with zoo credit certificate, per dozen 50 

Chromos, same size, with 50 " *' •* 50 

Large Chromos, 9xzz inches, with zoo credit certificate, per dozen 3 do 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address, 

E. F. HOBABT & CO., Printers and Stationers, 

^615 Chestnut Street, St Louis. 

Office SuPERfNTENDENT Public Schools, 

St. Louis, June 24, 1873. 
E, F, Hobarty Esq., 

615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 

Dear Sir : — I write to commend 
your system of Tickets or " Rewards of Merit *' as a very important improve- 
mexlt over the old style. The Chromos, that form part of the series you pub- 
ish, are doing much to improve the taste of our pupils, as well as excite their 
endeavors for excellence. They are universally admired by our teachers. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. T. HARRIS, Superintendent. 



Office Staie Board of Education^ of Louisiana, 

New Orleans, July 21, 1873. 

Messrs. E, F. Hobart 6^ Co-^ St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: — I take pleasure in inform- 
ing you that the State Board of Education on Saturday adopted your Helps to 
School Management. Keep your agent here well supplied. 

Yours truly. 



M. C. COLE, Secretary. 



For other endorsements see another page . 
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expiow tne present world and gain a survey ol it iCj; 






CHUBCH 






STATE. 

be 



Interesting JLecture by Prof. 

Harris. 

Thouglitful and Eloquent Treatment 
of a Vexed Subject, 



)re-j 



enseinble and in its details; and besides this, ca^ *< 
plore the past and obtain the tame insti^bt into it. «.^ 
it is most important to mark that this possibility of a 
iai suivey of the race and of its history, is not the pre 
roKStiTe of a chosen few , the select scholars and pro* 
feseional teacbers of the modern world , but it is the ac 
toal possession of the many— of the people as people 
It is not, indeed, a matter of mnch choice with the in . 
oiTidnal; he is constraiced by tbe totalitv of conditlont' 
aroUL.d him to contemplate nnceasiogly tho 
spectsde of the becoming of the human race. HJe 
is lifted once for all out of the jangles 
of special Isolated life and its obscure deptns. and 
placed on the summit of a hifth mountain of obserTA 
tion, whfDce the entire country la Tisible. Nov it it 
tbif> actual fact of contemplauon of the whole by the in- 
dividual that produces the wonderful phenomeoon th»t 
characterizts the present age. Beeinc humanity in 
masEes aLd distlngui^hinfr 

6BA»D HISTORIC MOTEMBKTS, 

the indlTidnal bi^comes ocnscioas ot the sway of the 

ideal in the present woild. 

Frol. W. T. Harris, Superintendent ef the Public in the vista of the past he sees al*ug road trar- 

. . j School! ©f St. Louis, addressed » large and intelUgwt i eled by humanity, and i« forced to believe in the pro- 

••Bplf ,. , . 1. ^ 1- It TT w r^ ^1. ^<. ^. I' Kress which he sees. The way of Providence in the 

^" audience last Eight, at LasaUe Hall. The theme on ^ world Is thus made actually visible. The slow move- 

which he spoke is an old onc^'bu': it seemed fresh itf the ment is apparent to the one who looks at long periods or 
of newness that he gave it. Mr. Harris TUrge masses. Thus we in our time become famiUar 



bight go «*««»,«««»«.— a — . ^withthe*pectacleof progress of large masses of human 

^^^' .ity* because the printed page and the telegraph 

Xadies akd Gentlsxen : The day in which we live present to us a direct »u vey of th sa 

is chaxacteiized and disiingnished from all those which large masses. In all former time such surveys 

have preceded it, most prominently by the wide-spread S.ot nations and peoples were utterly impossible, and the 



popular belief in progress. I say belief In progress 

Y.^.«« rather; whether the world is making actual progress 

•*. H^ more rapidly at the present da? than in former epoch«, 

.-^.. la a defp question, to wbich I should no^ assume any 

d ^^i^ {Affirmative answer, althoush I am an optimist by nature 

<rkr<kn ^T^^ ^y acquired habit. But whether or not we have 

^^^^' fallen on an era of unusual progress, it is certain thit 

., this is an era ef belief in progress. Very momentoas 

4^44 results in the world flow directly from this fact. Belief 

Y —faith— is tiie great mdinsprlng of human endeavor. A 

-099 belief io l^e progress of humanity involves a faith in an 

ideal. Out of his narrww present, hemmed in by the 

giant shadows of time and sp%ce, enchained by the 

bonds of Ike real, man looks out upon a fair ideal, and 

pUHl declares it to be his destiny and inheritance. 

In this nign he shall conquer, break the fetters of the 

dlJ'T real, and rollback tbe shadows that threaten to over- 

. whelm him. Thus the man of the nineteenth century 

-OBJ- lives in his hopes. Through hope, his estimate ef the 

real piesest good that befaUs him is diminished, 

U9U J and bi« 

BBTIXATB OF THE IDEAL, 

*9T3'B and ef the means that attain it, are enhanced. It comes 
to pass, therefore, that he does not regard the real as 

B p 11 the actual ;'iiie looks upon the ideal and its processes as 
tbe true actual. Though this may seem a paradox, it is 
tbe exact statement of tha human fact with which we 
art) dealing. Man, becoming conscious of his possi- 

9II1 'bilities, ot hie ability to grow and become better and 
more powerful, refuses to be measnred by kis present 
rtalizaticn, and insists th^t his possibility shall be 
takefi hato account. He discounts the bank o( possi- 
bility, and adds to his realized sssets a large 
capital. His actual wealth Is estimated at what 
Jie hat realized, plus what he has a reason- 
able prospect of realizing. The actual man, 

1 UBdor at least what man himself regards as his actuality in- 

'*'< eludes not only the real, but also the ideal. It this looks 
like «n unreasonable inflation, in prices I beg leave 
re»pfctfDlly to call atteution to the rationale of this 

aul jinflation and to the spf cial occasion ot Its existence here 

^H* and now in the world's history. The instrumentalities 
of our civilization are gunpowder, the steam engine, the 
printing pref s and the telegraph. All these tend to give 
to each individual man the possibility of contemplaiiag 
the whole of humanity. Each man may see himselr 
I «rt fleeted at large in the daily doings of the world as it 
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exists. The poorest man may avail himself of the 
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--^^prlntedpvge.of the newspaper and magazine, and see 
''^'-'•' himself therein miirored in the 
«ciaT T cuubbkt doisiqs op humanitt 

^9 JJ j^j jjp.^g^ Yjje telegraph red aces distance to a nullity, 
n'OT-f and there is only a here, i>o far as theoretic lut^lliifence 
P^M is concerned ; still better is it regarding time. Ham^n 
( v^i) history in the past lies mapped out before ttie individual tl 
•*^-^4jQaua and in it he can read his own pre-ex stem life, 
o -,., l?'or the life of each individual presuppose athe life of 
^^In the race before him, and he cannot comprenend him- 
self without comprehending first the evolution of his day 
and generation historically from the past. The discov- 
ery of tbe instrnraeutalities named, is tne discorery ot 
the means by which each individual human being c>in 



human gaze conft&ed to narrow circles could not form 
9 an opinion as to the stability or permanence 
I of any movement. Z!be study ot the details ot humanity 
>T makes us acquainted with a succession of rise and fall, 
' progress and decay, wbich is calculated to make the be- 
T holder a sceptic, if not a pessimist. The familiarity with 

the movement of the whole cannot but lead to optimism. 
C The c(Hitinual realization of the ideal ot humanity leads 

man to'have faith in ideals. Hence the uflation in the 
*t estimate or valuation which man pLaoes on himself, as 

before described, aad hence the reason for the pflsent 

manifestation all over the civilized world of such belief 

in progress. I have mentioned this charaeteritc of 
3'ionr age. ani have traced out its immediate grounds, 

because I am to speak to night of a theme which deals 
I directly with the Supreme Ideal thai mankind has con- 
^ ceived as the final cause of the world of nature and human 
* history. I refer to the object ot religion and the insti- 

tntion of the Church, wbich has been founded for the 
S purpose of realizing in man a reflection ot that divine 

ideal, to the end that he may be elevated to a 

MYSTIC UHION 

with the Absolute Perscm. Mv theme, "The relation of 
Church and State,*' inv(dvet likewise a consideration ot 
the State. While the Church is founded to secure the 
absolute emancipation ot the man from all that is tem- 
poral and finite— to secure his elevation above time and 

r space, and into conscious reconciliation with the super- 
natural and divine, on the other hand the State is 

3 founded to secure man's freedom In time and space; to 
so organize men, that the just deed ot each shall be re- 
affirmed by ail, and its fruition returned to the doer; 
and the unjust deed , reflected back from society upon the 
doer, shall punish and reform him. The Ideal ot man, as 
a free asent in the world of reality, is set np as the ob- 
ject of the State, and all of its functions are derived 
solely from this purpose. 

The difference between tbe Church and State grounds 
itself, therefore, in the attitude which they assume to- 
wards the real world in tipie and space. Beligion in all 
its forms, from the rudimentary germ In fetichism or 
magic, up to the ccmpletest form of Christianity, in- 
variably aFEumes a negative attitude towards the 
werld ; while the State, in every one of its phases, from 
the lowest tribe of savages up to the constitutional gov- 
ernment undei which we live, as invariably takes a posi- 
tive attitude towards leality. In all religion there are 
two diaraclcristic acts in which this negation of the 
finite and temporal is accomplished. First there is the 
act of devotion or wnrf>hip, in which the soul concen- 
trates its( If upon the Infinite and Eternal, and refuses to 
occupy itfcclf with the particular concerns ot life It 

} feels and expresses the utter nullity of worldly affabrs in 
the 

FBESEKCE or THE 8FTllITt7AL. 

The act of sacrifice i« the tesand of these arsts. The 
former, the act of devotion, is the negative act of the 
intellect; the latter, sacrifice, the negaUvfl act of the 
« ill. Thepe acts , although preient in all religions, vary 
in nlative intensity. Bacnfice tends to become ceremo- 
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nlal and tipical, or s^iBbolicalaaa distiDctively religloua 

i act, in the ratio that the worM becomes more refined, 

I while devotion becomes the more intense and 

I adeqoate. The lowest form of religion approaches 

JCju Ocd tbrongh human sacrifice. And it is eternAl truth 

that enly by renunciation of self, a species of sell* 

Tj' slayifig, can man realize the dirine in himself. Sacrifice 

""^ continually becomes less formal and ecclesiastical, and 

more a habit of life, wfaereia the individual renounces 

his selfishness in order to serve his fellow- men. While 

1TI Beligion celebrates in this twofold form the nntratori- 

^ nesB of special existence, the thinfts of this world, aud 
1 . .. .„ . ^^ theState, 

r which 

.^ .. deeds, 

detiftned for his physical comfort and well-beinflr, m\j 
tshe on the femblance of ration aHtv—** the form of 
eternity ,** as Spinoza called it — **9ub specie ceiemita- 
J tU »* In the State— the highest form of the secular 
^^i world— the natural wants a^sd necessities of man, his 
j nftd of food, clothing and shelter, are recoflrnized. 
O4 j These namral wants sod nfces^ities are to be supplied 9C 
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J but only in certain specified farms and modes. The State 
dA^ pre£ciit>eB these forms ana modes. Each man shall al- \u 






! ways act in a universal form, snbaume himself under a 
^l»w; he shall act toward all otber!> in such a manner S1 
that h« is willing to receive on himself the resmts of his 
defd. The State makes provision that his consclouff ijg ' 
voluntary act returns to him. to benefit or to injure him. 
PTOl as the case may be. Thus, In the State a spiritual end sqt 
1] is achieved, in that the process of supplying human 
ODj #anis is so mediated as to make it a ^^ 

I FBOczss OP 8PIRITUJLL Acnvirr, 

^Ua instead of animal gratification. The division of labor o \ 

in civil society, the institution of the family, the legal 
SBA formb and processes all conuibnte to i^baping-the secular, yty 

2 By them it is so moulded that each individual satisfies • 
P^jd bis own wants enly through the mediation of labor forr^w 

ethers. He toils directly for others, indirectly for him- 
SNtl self. He raises crops, builds, weaves, forges, traverses, 
tbe ocean, distributes goods from bis counter, or bal-. 
9q ances accounts in the bank directly lor others ^ his cui--)tJ 
^ tomersorthe market, society in general,— indirectly ^ 
I that he may receive his meed from society. And so- 
ciety ihall weigh bis service Sfsd adjust his reward, 
.^r Thus the individual is subsumed under the nniver-r 
lal by the functions of tbe secular world. His partlca-' 
jj'yv lar and special existence, finite and temporal, weak and ^ 
" ^ vacillating as it is, compared with the grand total of so- * 
T •! citty, is, nevertheless, respected and confirmed by so-^ 
■'- * dety, purified of its selfishness, measured and credited'^ 
DTnl to him again as a positive somewbat. To measure the^ 
"y puny deed of tbe individual by the infinite standard of}^ 
the Absolute Ideal would yield no positive result. 
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ll^*' Measured by religion, the act would always app|ar m^ 
utterly null, of no merit whatsoever. But the State 
does not measure tbo deed of the individual by tbe 
standard of the Absolute Ideal. It measures each deed 
only by itself. Such measurement is called justloOaandL 
justice Is the principle a! the State. 
The Divine, as it appears In the Chnrch,when consld- 

TTVTT ^^^ v&vtt from the secular world, presents the 

"KU ABBOLtJTB IDEAL J 

._-.-. for fhe individual to worship and to offer sacrifice to it. 
^<^c Before the mind ef the worshiper, the world, with Its >1 
^--- good and its evU, falls away, and even the highest of 

-9X2 ^Q secular— the State Itself— seems evil and imperfect [ 

--- f and nugatory in the presence of the Absolute Ideal. 

^4 ^ The truly religious man offers up, u a sa«rifice« all ths 

products of bis will, and says,'* All that I have and rn 
IB thine. Infinite Spirit; do with it and with me as it 
pleasetli thee. *' 

With so vast and sweeping an act of rennnclatlon be- 
fore ns we lose tight of the secular. It sinks away as 
niii»ssential. 

, How shall we view the State, then, as a rational ex- 
istence? I rpply that the rationality of the State li?s in 
its organization on such a basis that it shall mould the 
secular world into an image or reflection of the Divine 
ideal. It is notsuiGcient for man to conceive the Di- 
vine as a negation or the finite, he must strive to mould 
the finite into a likeness of the Divine. There will then 
be two worlds, the Divine, in itself, revenled tn the 
heart aud insight of man as spirit, and, besides this, the 
Divine in i1» manifestation in the world of individual 
'\i\v/i ^^^^ ^^^ bodily wants and necessities. Far better than 
^^^^ the abstract negation of the world is the transnmtation 
J thereof into a semblance of the Divine. The finite, in 
its isolation from the Divine, Is utter 

WI CKXDNX e 8 AND DBPBAVITT ; 

utter evil. But. as organized 'through the principle of 
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yuslice intoaBtate.it reilects the Divine and is pro- 
foundly in harmony with the Absolute Ideal as revealed 
in religion. This organization of tbe secular world into 
an image of the Divine, is not the oidy sphere of retlec 
tion of tbe Divine. Art is another snob sphere. Art-js 
the manifestation or revelation of the Infinite in matted. 
The artist moulds the plastic matter into shapes that ex* 
bibit for U8 the indwelling of free spirit ; nnt spirit that 
has fpurned matter from itself and simply annnJied it. 
but spirit which has made matter pliant to its will and 
triamphs in the expression of its complete freedom from 
all restraint that arises from the refractory and unyield- 
ing nature of matter. 

Thus Art is a realm the conntarpart of ReH^lon In so 
far as both have their object In the revelation of the Di- 
vine; tbe latter revealing it in, its trut*i as pnre spirit snd 
above the na ural and the sensuous, while the former re- 
veals it as manifesting itself in the utter subordination 
of matter to the behests of spirit. 

BBLieiON BBVXAL8 

absolute reason to the innermost itelinz snd reason of 
man, and is an adequate revelation, whie ar* reveals 
absolute reason to the senses, and is is so far not ade- 
quate. 

But the inadequacy of art is only a relative *one that 
appears when It it compared with religion. As com- 
pared with the real world ef matter reposing in its uzli- 
ness, it is an immense elevation towards the truth of 
the spiritual. 

Thus, too, tbe inadequacy of the State, as compared 
with tbe Church, is only a relative one. It is true that 
the State is not an adequate revelation of the Absolute 
Ideal, it is net adequate to man's infinite needs as a 
spiritual being. It organizes for tbe needs of this world. 
and IS a secular existence only. But viewed from the 
opposite point of view— from its relation to the real 
world and the brute necessities of man— how different it 
appears! The State organizes the world of human 
passion snd desire, of human arbitrariness and caprice 
into a temple of justice whert in the fragmentary will of 
each individual is pieced out and complemented bv the 
organic will of the ' 

WHOLE comrDwiTT, 
and thus the finite wiU ol the ludividaal is transmuted 
into an infinite will I 

Hence it may be seen that the realm of art and the 
realm of the State as institutions of man. although dis- 
tinct fom religion, do not contradict religion, but supple- 
ment it. What religion anneunces as the truth of the 
universe, as the Absolute Ideal, art portrays in its 
potency on the world of matter, and the State exhibits 
in its sway over the finite will. Religion, as it were, 
takts Its Etand outside the world, ou the supersensuous 
and draws men away from the werld. Art represents 
the DiTine as indwelling in matter, and the State organ- 
izes finite wills so that the Divine will interpeueirates all 
and actually coexists with the natural aiid finite. ' 

I have dwelt thus at length on the abstract definitions 
of the functions ef theState and Church, in order to 
find, if posfible, a key to the solution of the vexed 
problem before us. What is tne relation of the Chu-ch 
to the State? Are they co-ordinate, and mntaally ex- 
cluding institutions, or is one of t»iem subordinate to 
the other? And, if the latter condition is tbe true one 
which, then, is the dominant and which the subordi- 
nate ? A question involving such va»t themes as 

BSLIGIOK AND OOVBRKMBMT 

must not be lightly treated. Well may its dlicntision 
demand a vovage of discovery into the realms of pure 
thought, in order to flind the distinctions tfcat hold gbod 
betwren these spheres so important to man. Haviog 
possessed oursehes of the requisite definitions, our 
lask is the more interesting one of applving them to the 
hisiory of man. to the end that we may bring light into 
the practical question of to- day. 

Tcld in Otoe sentence all human history presents to us 
the spectacle of a conflict between religion and the secu- 
lar liie of man. Religion, as embodying the Supreme 
Ideal, forever posits the [secular world of man as inade- 
quate; and the State, by successive struggles, endeavors 
to jeaJize more adequately a harmony with that ideal. 

Religion has always upheld one supreme ducy. It 
has contained the ultimate and supreme ground of all 
obngaticn. Morality, as contradistioguitJhed from re- 
ligion, has busied itself with special duties. It has 
been the prism which diffracted the singleray of ea- 
pr^me obligation into lt> spectrum of special obtications. 
The relation betweeir tbe individual and God is applied 
in an infinitely diversified form to the relations between 
man and man. . 

Just hexe is the ^ 

KBT TO THE WORLD HISTORT. 

The translAtion of one suprtsme duty into finite duties 
is a work of refiectxon and experience, mnce it is onlv 
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piofiressiverv perfect aficTis always uDdergolngrevition. 
The rtiTision of tt« ethical code Biff oifies immente revo- 
lutiont among naticcs. The frcnninal dots of the Alez- 
axkdrian coDqceit cf Afia and Ettypt; of still older con- 
quests ia China, India and Arabia, and ot the yast 
naorements of the Sancens and the coanter-moTements 
of the Ctnsades, not to mention the Thfa:ty*7ears War— 
eadu was a new translation of dnty into dnties. Even 
the French Btvolntion, so often misread from the pul- 
pit, IV hat was it but the new evangel of the freedom of 
•< thought, a first and imnerfect translation of the freedem 
^ in 6^ from the finite limitations of time and spaoe, into 
, freedom in the finite thinking activity? The finite Indi- 
vidual can m«ke his thinking activity an image of the 
Q infinite, an Indwelling presence of the divine reason by 
^ castisgofi* all extraneous authority and finding in the 
df pt^s of thought its own universality and neisttsi^. 
This transfiguration of the human intellect-^e 

PIBTT OF THE INTBIiLnoi!, 

to use language borrowed from religion, into the divine, 
implies, of necessity, as the first step thereto the stage 
ol ffcepticism. Man mnstfir^t deny all authority, ex- 
cept that of reason* He miut set himself in hostility to 
religion, the State, civil society, art,— in short, in bos- 
tillty to all concrete institutions at first, in order that he 
may discover their rational and necessary grounds for 
himself and reafiirm them as his own rationality, and 
sot as something imposed upon him by external 
authority. 

But, how daogerovfl this first step is! It leads to the 
last and highest of mediations of spirit— a free insight 
into the Divine an<i its realization in the world; bnt the 
first step is a denial of the Divine and of its realization 
altogether! The affirmation of the individual reason ^ 
ultimate measure of all things is an utter negation of 
the universal and absolute reason , nBtU step by step 
the individual widens his syntheses and gains an insight 
into the substantial existence of reason as the Abso- 
Infe Person, and sees that his own rationality rests upon 
infinite mediation. His thousrht at the deepest is his 
participation with God's thoui;ht. Toward this insight 
into the creative thought all science struggles. lu 
negatiie 

STAGS 07 ftCBFTICISX 

is most essential to its existence, but is the most painful 
ol all alienations. The puny individual at his weakest, 
because most iftnorantt stsge, cuts loose from the world 
of realized reason and its institutions, and in his grim 
lonelinets turns to reconstruct anew world, to begin 
anew the creation from nothing. No wonder that the 
avatar of science into this world of ours was the most 
bloody and gloomy one of the world 's bistorv ! 

Its time is not yet fully come. Were it not that God's 
pi evidence had prepared America with its infioite elas- 
ticity to break the force of the negative reaction asraln^t 
institutions in Europe, the dark sges would be forgotten 
in the »moke of desolation that must arise from the con- 
suming ehreds of external established authority. The 
cons ant transfer to our shores of the discontented "In- 
ternationalist" and **Iled Republican, ' ' solves prob- 
lems in European statesmanship that would otherwise 
find their »olntion in terrible revolutions. 

This disrestion, for the purpose of illustrating the 
prop(*Bit)on that vast political and social movements 
have th«ir origin in the translation of the religious 
principle into ethical principles, is justified in the fact 
tiiat the example taken— that of the movement known 
as the French Revolution— is the movement that occu- 
pies the attention of the conservators of religion and 
the CRtablifched order of things throughout the civilized 
-^Toild to-day. Its first phase has passed its fury, and 
it is to bo hoped that no more 

VOLCAKIC KR17FTI0N8 

from the nether depths of humanity will again redden 
the streets of Paris. Were the French migratory like 
the Ango- Saxon, or the German, as he is beginning to 
be, we could be more certain on this point. A migra* 
tion society in PatIb aod Madrid would bo the wisest 
politiral safety-valve. The pecond phase of th«^ move- 
ment under consideration is the one that attracts mo«t 
attention now. It has pat sed the first stage of nega- 
tion, and is not solely engaged in pulling down the un- 
conscious woi^k of' rtaiicn. It is the pha»e called 
modern physical science. Its position is conslrncJve 
when viewed from below, for it ministers to m^a's 
wants, and creates for them a vast system of 
mediation wherein they are mure and more purifie^l 
from immediate bxute selfiabness, and made the mttaos 
for hiith spiritual development. Science, too. invrnt« 
the inttruinentalities necessary fortbe higher realiza- 
tion ef the State, art and religion. The facilities for 
printing, transit of goods, porsons and information, 
conquest over matter, which have been already shown 
to have such effect on the prevailine temper as to make 
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it an age of belief in progrest -these are directly the re- 
sult of tcience. Although from the secular side it has 
the cemhiasce of a new 

EVANOn. TO MAN. 

y(i,from the stan<? -point oi the institution of the Church, 
which realiees fer man the possibility of approach to 
the Supreme Ideal, medern physical science is hoatlle 
and negatt-ve. Still, as o< old , it attacks one by one the 
bonds of authority, and shows no tender respect for the 
revealed tenets of the highest reason. It does not 
timply strike at the form of revelation, it attacks form 
and substance. It oifers no equivalent for what it re- 
moves. It attacks, in the wrltinga of Comte, Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, the doctrines of human free- 
dom, immortality and the personally of God; it offers 
in their stead. ** social laws." the ^'Jife of hnmaaity." 
and anall-emt»racing,all-devonrlng,persi8tent force, an- 
conscious itself, and annihilating to numau consciousness. 
Tbat this negative phase of science, which is the second 
step of the great clearing up of modern times, is to be 
met successfully by a new appeal to the dogma is evi- 
dently the general faith of the Church. But is not this 
the greatest of mistakes? The intellect most not be 
crui'hed back— it cannot be crashed back into tmreason- 
ing faith again. It must belled onto the hieher stage of 
piety of the intellect wherein it discerns with Absolute 
freedom that the highest principle of the univexae— its 
ultimate presupposition- 
is AB80LI7TB PSBSOIT, 

and through him man partakes of freedona and im- 
mortality; that to be absolntelv free and independent 
be must think the highest and will the highest. 

The institutions of the secular world are the Family, 
Soeiety .and the State. Inasanch as the State fnmishea 
the basis for the former, it alone may be taken as rep- 
resenting the entire seenlar world. The historical 
8 regress of the State is, as has been mentioned, con- 
itioped upon the progressive development of religion 
through its divine revelations. At the foot ei natioiii 
standi the Chinese, in whose religion the divine ideal is 
revealed and translated into human conceptions as the 
relation of the family to its founder. Chineie morality 



and political goyemment are BO organized as to reflect 
exactly this ideal. The Chinese in^iviaua 
dees net form a unit. He is not penonally re- 
sponsible for his deeds. The unit is the 
faxally. Individuate are minors, noc hiving reached 
separate individual responsibility* On this fact rests 
their mode of punishment— corporis chastiscmenc.rather 
than the mere deprivation of property and freedom of 
life aid limb, as with us. Corporal punishment i* cor- 
rective and preventive, but does not imply individual 
consciousness of hoi or. It treads it out wherever it finds 
it. A crime commiited by an individual is expiated by 
the 

WHOLE FAMILY IM CHINA. 

Nor is the intention of the individual taken into account. 
What 18 done by the Individuil th/ough accident is 

5 laced in the same category as his intentional acts, 
his distinction of moral purpcse and intention from 
mere contingent results of action, is. indeed, not fully 
arrived at, until we come down to quite modern times 
to the time when the criminal code has become inter- 
penetrated with the Christian principle. In a savage 
state of society, the whole tribe or people is held re- 
sponsible for the deed of a single individual. Among 
the half-civLized peoples, the family is the unit of re- 
spond ibility. In a more advanced state ot civilization, 
as :n the early Grtek and Roman, and in that of West- 
ern Aria, the individual is heldrei^ponsible, bat the di«« 
tinction is not careiuUy drawn between the accidental 
effects of an act and those which result from willful in- 
tent ion . In the most enlightened state of civilization a 
, ditciiminatlon is made between m^ltce, error, and acci- 
dent in weighing the respomibility of human acts. 

In the East ludian civilization the State rests oa a 
higher principle than that of the family; it is that of 
civil society with ita division of labor. On this division 
a caste system is founded. The one supreme doty of 
religion is reflected in the most complex system ot dn- 
ties ever invented. The relation of each caste to everv 
other forms the basis o^ its duties. Every employment 
is the occasion for a distinction in caste and for a new 
code of morals. 

Religion, Government and Education united in Greece 
to lealize the Divine as a ««««» 

WOBKOrABT. 

The tenet of their religion, which makes the Divine a 
msnifeetation in the f pecialized existence, moulded the 
entire ethical life of the Greeks, not only their worshio 
of the beautiful divinities, and their caltnre of the hu- 
man phjsiqne into living resemblance to those ideals 
but even their initiation into the mysteries. wherein they 
celebrated by Fensnous ceremonies aid exhibitions the 
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■JBrrrrarion by which ihe maniieslation of the Divine is 
reftHzfd. 

Id Rcxne we behold a different phase of religion and 
ethics. The Scaie there strove to sabject whatever is 
isdividnal and tpecial io the human will to the vniyer* 
Eal ( to the laws of the 8tax». The special person was 
there oblicred. to sacrifice himself , his whims and ca- 
prices, for his ideal self, for himteir as a \eg%l exist- 
tsce. Sacrifice of special existence grave inch selid 
satisfaction to the Boman people that their favoiite 
spectaclps in the arena consisted in actual death Etrn«- 
files ol g^sdiatois with beants or with each other. In 
tbis re»pect the Btaie reflected the Boman relicion 
faciifice cf what is special for the sake of tbe general 
]aw was perforuied constantly by symbols and by aeiaal 
deeds throofihont tbe entire history of Rome, oniU its 
principle touered to its fall under the emperors. 

Tike * 'fullness of time" had come and a new religion 
—the Christian— proclaimed a spiritual kiufgdom to be 
foucd in tbe deaths of inward reflection and devotion. 
Its great central prizicipJe, that of the 

IMCABKATiON OP THE DIVIHrB, 

was henceforth to sway the world. In the doctrine of 
the iDcarnation is contained the complete reconciliation 
of thefixii.e and infinite. It the Divine descends into 
tbe f eh and wraps about him )he perishing vestures of 
time and rpace, then the elemente of time and space 
and the finiiude of the human will may be receptive of 
the Divine. In this is the germ of a complete recon- 
ciiiation and harmcny between the secular and Divine, 
The gradual progress of that idea, conquering in its 
ccurfet one iistitutlon after another is the nistorv of the 
pt.8t eighteen centuries. Is is a development, an evo- 
lution, a succession of new bfrtbs, as the restless spirit 
o? man has seized and applied this doctrine to new 
phases of life. 

Must notable of all is the principle of f.eedom and in- 
dependence, that rises with the dawn of the Chridtinn 
idea upon consciousness. Incarnation implies indepen- 
dent sxi&tence of what is the same in substance. **6od 
is a Tnnity and not an abstract unity" is the theological 
statement of this thought. The unfolding and separa- 
ting of what had hitherto been implicit and tulted, was 
now ; the principle. Kot simple subordination, but 
reflection and harmony, is the principle hereafter. 

INDIVIDUAL BSSPOM8IBIL1TY 

demands free self- surrender, and no one can be dragged 
by txienal force into God's kingdom, for only fretmtn 
whona the truth makes free dwell there. 

The profonndest principle that human thought has 
«ver reached is this doctrine of the independent exist- 
ence of the elements or members of tbe highest prin- 
ciple. In their very independence they are absolutely 
one. This is the thought of personality. The iaterpene 



■YXirftnWleifgioircofild n-t exist perfectly in a iState 
founded on an idea not in harmony with it. The his- 
tory of the Bj^zantme empire affords proof. Only n^here 
the State is founded Inilj on the Christian idea can re- 
ligion and tbe State be sundered as existing institation». 
It is manifest that a rude, barbaric State, like that real- 
ized under the name of feudalism, aid not possess 
enough of the true idea to allow of separate org4niza< 
tion. The period of history wherein the religious idea 
had not penetrated the secular world, but remained 
outside ol it, carryiag on a eonflict with it, is well 
named the dark ages. Its ideal is portrayed in the ma- 
jestic dramas of Calderon. Seenlar life stands nader 
the ban. and the utter annihilation of civil society and 
its indispensable agent— productive Industry— i« por- 
trayed as tbe realizaiion of religion in the world. Ii the 
Auioa he makes the beggar secure the ultimate triumph 
in the human conflict, and the beggar is the symbol of 
ruin to the secular. The nse of the modern States sys- 
tem, that dates its slow growth from the wars of Charles 
the Pitth. Henry the Sighth and Francis tbe First, in- 
dicates the subjection of the mere secular principle in so 
far as it is anti- religious. The discipline of terfdom en 
the one hand, and of the terrors of exoemmonication on 
the other, had tamed the barbaric element of society. 

THS SECULAR BBOOHBS INOSFSNDSNT • 

of the religious not in the sense that it alone is sufficient 
"^or man, but only in the sense that the secular is capable 
of directing its sphere in harmony with religion, and 
consequently does not need the interference or guidance 
of the latter. 

That this independence is essential to the highest de- 
velopment of bnman institutions will be evident to him 
who attentively examinee any phase of one of them. 
For our purpose let us compare the attitude of the 
State towaras a law-breaker with that of the Cuurch 
towards the same. .What breaks the laws of right is 
called a crime. What breaks the mandate of religion is 
called a sin. In the distinction between the idea of sin 
and that of crime lies the ground of the separation of 
Church and State in modem times. Beligion, dealing 
with the innermost personality of man and in view of 
the essential inadequacy of the mere individual to the 
ideal tvpe of spirit, pronounces the sinner a lost be^ng and 
dererving of infinite punishment It proffsrs reconcilia- 
tion upon the complete self surrender of the culprit aud 
J metis infinite forfeiture with infinite meicy. The State, 
V on tbe other hand, deals only with the actual deed ana 
It measures each deed only by itself and not 
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„ ^ ,,. .^.„^..^- _, its intent. 

tration of the various institutions of man by this thonght -^ by the abtolnte ideal. 

has brought them one by one into harmony with the i the codb or draco 

DiTlne idea of the Christian religion, but at the same ^ would expiate all-crime with blood. Such a code would 

time has developed them into outward independence. J be in one-sided conformity to the principle of religion , 
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The child who obe3S implicitly his father is not at one 
with him in nearly so deep a sense as the son who com- 
prehends completely his father's des^s and* purposes H 
and acts spoauneonsly in harmony with him. 

Thus gradually the Church arose as a distinct exist- 
ence. It had to separate itself from the secular. In the 
heathen civilizations religion and Uie State hitd not be- 
come separate existences. 

TBB €OXFLBTB BVOLtTTIOH 

of an existence or organism only occurs when each 
function has its special organ, and through the extreme 
] of division there is realized the highest unity. Com- 
\ pare the life of the protozoa with that of the highest id enforce. 
- vertebrates, or the savage state of society, wherein there 
: exists no division of labor , with that more advanced stage D 
i of society wherein the greatest diversity of employ- H 
: ments coexists with the completest imity and inter- 
dependence through domestic and foreign commerce ; 
or finally, compare the absolute despotism wherein the 
three essential functions of government, the legislative, 
executive and jiUdicial powers, are all centralized in one 
man or family- compare this with the most developed 
constitution wherein these functions are seperate and co- 
ordinate. Accordingly we find in modern history two 
distinct elements, the religious and the* secular, contin- 
ually becoming more explicit and independent, while 
they develop more and more into harmony, in what they 
embody. On the one hand is the tomple of the Diviae, 
wherein the truth and freedom in God are presented to t4 
the human spirit as doctrines by which the deepest aspi- V 
rationa of the heart are to be moulded and directed. 
On tbe other hand exist the tttate^and civil society for 
ttie efctablishmeat of justice and moral rectitude— the 
realization of that spit Irual freedom |vhich constitutes 

TBX rUKDAUBBTAL FRINCIPLB OJ> BBLIQION. 

But it is obvious that such separation aud complete 
devtlopment are not accidental; it is obvious that the 



through the fact that it accepted its view of sin without 

modi^ing it by the principal of mercy. 

But allow the principle of mercy to enter suflldently 

I to correct the harshnesa of the law, and at once the door 

N Is open to boundless capriee and corruption. No one 

could circulate the consequences of any act he might 

cdmmit. The lack of a ineasnre by which the exoessea 

of the individual will may be corrected and checked, 

leads to a sapping of all morality, inasmuch as the 

smaller peccadilloes of man would befaieglected and'con- 

s«quently encouraged. The Churcn oonld prescribe 

peitances and grant indulgences, but justice it could not 

XODERV JTJBISPRUDXHOg, 

bowcTer, strictly confines iuelf to retnrning each deed 
upon the doer. It says, **Man shall be self-deter- 
mined, I will see to that; It he do right/he shall reap 
the fruits of integrity: if hedowvong, he shall hurt 
himself. It he steal, he shall lose his property in him- 
self; if he Uke life, he shall take his own." Thus the 
State has a measure for punishment, and the Individual, 
with the certainty of reaping the effect of his deed, 
realizes in himself that culture of indivldaality which 
only a perpetual sense of respoofibility can make. 
Change tnis, and let the Church have a hand in directiag 
the jurisprudence, and a eonfasion entera at once, from 
the impossibility of reconciling the two staadardi of es- 
timating the retribution for crime. This is necessarily 
so, for religion cannot afford to compromise its view of 
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•in as infinitely neieatiye in its nttnre. It it AUowsftu act 
of sin to be committed for a finite pMMitjt it lets go its 
held on the eternal and becomes oorrttpt. To remit all 
pnsisbment'on the 

GBouim or nivnnTi xbbot, 
would destrej the ethical world at onca. If man is to 
. be depiiYed of the resnlt of his deeds, he is practically 
than of bis responsibilitr and conseqnently ot his free- 
dom or self- determination. These oontradictioBs have 
made their appearance in the history of man, in Tarions 
ibapes. 

If one points oat , in the hutoryot Christiai nations 
that tbov have mostly existed with some sort of anion 
between Church and State, this must be acknowledged. 
Bat at the tame time, the fact mast be painted oat 
again that the Chiistian idea demands a contlnaal sep* 
aratioB and independent organization of its several in* 
stitntioBs, snd this separation Will transpire so fast as 
the institutions become interpenetrated with the Chris- 
tian principle. Indeed, Christendom starts oat oa its 
career with a basis of heathendom Greek and Roman, 
and nadaally remodels it on its own plan. 

What an immense banier broke down between the 
Christisn and heathen daring the Ciiisades It has, 
howerer, taken the discovery of America Mid the spirit 
of commerce to teach as that all men are made of one 
blood. No sooner do we rise to a new ethical stage 
than we discover that the Divine ideal of religion is bet- 
ter reflected in it than it was in the stage that pre- 
ceded, m 

In the religions and ^ 

BTATSS or THB OBXBKT. 

by reason of the implicit onion of the Chnrch and Skate, 
the doctrine of homsn res ponsibility could not be ade- 
qoately reached. Consequent upon this, the distinction 
between crime and sin was imperfectly developed. This 
great distinction is the basis of the continually widening 
reparation of Church and State in modem times. Fin- 
ite duties become indistinct in too close proximity to the 
infinite. The more widely we separate them, the safer 
are both secular and spixitual freedom. The secular can 
be recognized as essential to msn, but its finite svstem 
ofweiRhts and measures cannot be used by religion 
without weakening it, nor can they be abregsted with- 
out utter destruction to the secular. To panish a crime 
as a sin destroys practical life, and to treat sin as a mere 
crime drgrsdes religion from the holy to the profane. 
To treat moral derelictions as sins deprives them of their 
mea»are ; to give them their finite measure lowers the 
stsndsrd of religion. 

From this fundamental distinction in the attitudes 
assumed bv the Church and the State towards dereUc- 
tioBS, we may infer the necestity ot complete separa* 
tion of Church snd State. Not oiUy this, but a com- 
plete separation of the Church from all and every secu- 
iar institution. This being accomplished, the Indi- 
vidtials compofeing the Church enter freely iato ail secu- 
lar relations, and the Churcn itself stands side by side 
with secular institutions. The $319 000,000 of prop- 
erty held in the United States by the Charch will then 
be 

TAXSH LIKE OTBER PBOPBBTT. 

The immeme chu:ch property of ti^reat Britain, 
Franco. Austria, Italy and Bermany will then p«y lis 
tribute to the State in the same manner that the Church 
property of Missouri does. The Chnrch will then 
ctase to demand control of the secular education ot 
youth or of the admmistration ot public charities. Bat 
when it ceases to threaten the civil freedom ot man by 
the introduction of its peculiar standards Into spheres 
where they are destructive ot the interests ot the secu- 
lar world, it will gain far more rapidly the spiritual em- 
pire over men. Its empire will tben be more distinctly 
lelt to be the empire wherein alone is to be f«andthe 
truest sKd highest freedom. 

Why should any one doubt this who remembers the 
60, ecu churches in this country, every one ot which 
baa been built wiihouc other help than the voluntary 
activity of peop:e? 

Hcmau life is worth the living, solely by r'>ason ot the 
/treat ideas that uphold it and cberish it. The iostim- 
tion which holds up fer man the absolute ideal will first 
become folly conscious of its power in the world when 
it lesijEtts all adventitious aid. and makes its work ot 
revealing the Divine to the heart and reason of mart its 
sole claim on the support of mankind. 
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THE EDUCATIONIST. 



e ask, how manyf If the 
Q one, the teacher should do 
ler objects in like manner, 
apply the term properly by 
iring, one hookj <me chairs etc. 

igson. [See the " outline " in 

«.] 

n ideas of numbers. 

rm idea of one, and apply it. 

Of objects. 2. Of the names 
|e to express ideas about ob- 

[e object is one. 
^rf.— 1. The perceptive (pre- 
individual object presented, 
[ating between one object and 
unknown, not one. 

^ents object and obtains its 
rm one ; exercises the pupil's 
L expressed by one, to objects 

too. 

\^ct. — The same as in lesson I. 
joi idea of two^ and apply it. 
bse involved in the concept 

I 

id one viewed together are 

hed. — 1. The conceptive (rep- 
kg the concept formed in the 
I perceptive, in viewing the 
kn two. 3. Judgment, in dis- 
Injects and any other number. 

dtional ideas, i. e. previous 
ke teacher presents objects 
jcnes them; obtains or gives 
ivith the objects viewed to- 
ll's mind in applying the idea 
|B present and absent. 

j to combine one object with 
Irned until the term ten has 

^ series of lessons, the pupil 
\ counting both forward and 
le may conceive the different 
series, and that each number 

"es. 



Remark. Since addition 'and subtraction are odd- 

verse operations, they may be taught in im medial ' 
connection with each other. It is believed that a 

knowledge of each will be better retained by viewing 

it in contrast with the other. 

The following outline of the first lesson in subtrac- 
tion is given to indicate the manner of proceeding. It 
may be given either in connection with the second 
lesson in addition, or when the first series is reviewed. 
As each result is obtained by cLdditUm^ it should be 
separated by removing one of the parts used in forming 
it. The idea of subtraction is thus attained. 

LESSON IK SUBTRACTIOK. 

Outline of Plan, 1. Review. — Combine one object 
with one object, thus forming two^ the pupil stating 
what is done. 

2. Advance, — Present the two objects and obtain 
their name and number. Remove one of them, the 
pupil stating what is done ; also call attention to the 
remaining object, the pupil stating how many remain. 
Next obtain from the pupil a single statement embody- 
ing the above particulars. The formal statement 
usually given is : " One from two leaves one." Some 
teachers prefer to substitute the words ^'ovi of" for 
**from" in the above statement, making it, "One out of 
two leaves one"^ » 

Rema/rk, The idea attached to the number to be 
separated is that of numerical capacity, and by the 
process of subtraction, a part of the content of that 
capacity is removed. It matters little whether we say 
of a given capacity that we take content from it or oui 
of it. The teacher should be sure that the pupil has 
the correct idea involved, and then lead him to em- 
body that idea in language which seems best suited to 
express it. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

In adding by two's, three's, etc., the pupil attains the 
idea of constant addition^ which mewAyrizedt constitutes 
multiplication. [See Paper No. Ill of this series.] It 
may be presented by arranging objects or marks thus : 
II II I I . The pupil readily sees from this 
illustration, that three ttvos are six. 

Such series of lessons should be given as will enable 
the pupil to make accurately and promptly all the 
multiplications possible at this stage of his mental 
development. 
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P£6F. HASBIS' LECIURE. 

The B elation of Philosopliy to Society, 
Art and Religion. 



\^^H4, tg^7^ 



An Interesttngr Subject Ably 

Handled* 




Prof. Harris, last Digbt, delkered a hlgWj ea* 
tertaiciog aod Teiy able lecture on philosophy, 
art and religion at the UniTersity Club Booms, on 
Olire near |Kinth street* We regret exceedingly 
tbat we are unable to publish the leocure entire 
this mominir* but tlie remainder, referring more 
etpeeially to philosophy, will be gi?en to morrow. 

Prof. Hairie. after being introduced, spoke as 
follows : 

Lapi£S JkKD Gentlbmek— The world of human- 
ity achieves its C'levation over the world of 
Nature-ihej world of mere brute force as imma 
mntin the elements, the plant, tlie animal— by 
means of combination. The world of nature liss 
before our sense* as a world of infinite details, 
of infinitely manifold particular things. As a 
natural bein[r, man is chained to tbis extuiuai 
world of particulars by his wants and ncoes^ities 
of f cod, clothing and Shelter. The world of na- 
ture, to which man is enslaved by bis bodily wants 
and necessities, is^a woi-!d of selfl^bne8s and 
cruelty and Buffering. The means of graadcaiion 
for body are obtaiaed and used at the ex pease of 
another. The food, clothn^g aud stelrer of one 
body— being special indiTidual things— cinnot 
eetve in the same time and in the same respect for 

Luother body. The law of natural things is the 

LW of exclusiyencfcs and settishuesd; when one 
son gets them , aH oinrrs are deprived, 
'bat natural tbmge— the mineral, the plant and 

le animal— Ebould endure ibis state of existence 
is no gieat calamiiy or occaaiou for humane pro- 
test, 

tHET DO KOT TUBE ABOVE NATURE, 

ard their snbjeciion to brute necesaity la no trag- 
edy. What if one element encroaches on the 
province of anottiei? What if oxyaen devours 
iron, or silicon or calcium? What if the plant ds 
voursand ensluvesail the inorganic substances? 
And what, again. U the animal devours the plaot 
and aeeimil:«ti>s it? Nav , even if the etronger an- 
imal devours the weaker one? We turnawavindif- 
ferenlly from the spectacle of a^^f•*•^■^W na- 
lure, for we tnow that there iswrviolAtioa of lo- 
berent riFhta, and nothUMressennal that goes 
dov n . It is only the replm of Kri/no$, 8at urn de- 
vours bis own offsprM; What time produces w 
tbe cvlcs of nainrBnoesame, time destroys. 

3ul ii U esseamlly a different spectacle to be- 
hold the iccnation of a deathless, immortal be- 
injf.. "itfana^rheingvvhocan say •*! am," who pos- 
seseee G^sciousness or inherent universality in 
hiB ir^idualltv— IB immortal. The lowest type 
of hmanity, the most infant le humanity, wakes 
ly to the consdouBncss of self - to a itnow ledge 
itEelf as a special person , distinct and essen- 
tially independent fro.n all else in the universe. 
At the same time this human consciou'^ness knows 
its ireicrio or universal nature; it can freely di- 
rect itself; it is apantaneous and can originate its 
own limitations. In a word, it knows itself as an 
infinite possibility, and as not a mere dead result 
of external conditions. 
Here we have materials for the 

OBASDEST OF TRAGEDIES I 

A pure generic being— tbe posBibility of all— Incar- 
nated in a special lM>dy.made a special limited ex- 
world of time, wherein one being 



sharp claws wberevitJitodeiedditaelf.aadnoiiaei 
limbs or wingB wherewith to escape by flight, Boch a 
production wocNd seem to be deetined to the 
speedif 8t end. Old Kronos would devour at one 
fell swoop such a bantling. But tbe gewu homo 
eomtog lato the world hi thlB questionable shape 
is as immniahable ht eBseace a« old Kronos him- 
self. Be can struggle aaoeesataHy against the 
rayages of tune, and turn all tbe yiolenee of nature 
agamst itself— makma: over tbe natural world into 
upe and beiuty. Ihe natural forces that, before 
the advent of miin, only Jonsted In the giant 
Struggle of their tournamenta against eaon other, 
playing onlv at destruction ,Jiir' made by man to 
vtorkand bnlld. Tbey sIwr construct and not 
Bimply deetroy. For tliMW off ^jiint is bannooy 
and not mere oontentipo. All spiritual straggle 
must have reconeUMon for its object. B^^cogni 
lion is the bigtM»Ufaw of spirit. The equal «ball 
look in the imrvi equal, and through mutual re- 
eognition^Mjm shall reinforce the other. Thpa 
eath IB Mpoiy Btrong, strong in himself and strona 
in biBjHand. Were equals to contend, one would 
re^uwThe other to a ni^lity , and the net result of 
boUr^KTould be aero. 

this law of reoognition, wherein the truly pos- 
Jtiye results of tbe world are arhieyed. wo have 
^hekeyto tbe principle of combination, and the 
aolution of spiritual might in the universe. 

COMBIVATIOM 18 THE GREAT PR NCIFLE 

Of spirit, and Ita forms are numerous in tha prac- 
tical world, and m the theoretical world 
as well. By eombraatlon into society, 
man is enabled to conquer nature* The aggregate 
of individualB can achieve a victory where a mul- 
titude of nngle attacks haveinUed. The institu- 
tion of civil Boctery is the first form of the living 
miracle of combination. Foi*, compared with na- 
ture and natural laws, the results of society ure 
mdeed miraculous. Vlliatcould be more wonder- 
ful at fii St sight than tbe proposition to transmute 
the selfish process of gratifying animal wants into 
ast'iri'ual process wherein tbe eelfls^btiesB is wrll 
nigh sifted out, or trabbmuted Into generous ser- 
vice of others, and at tbe same time so to lift man 
out of the reach of the pinchirg hand of neces 
SUV tbat be neyer tremblea with dread of want ? 
Tei ibis result, muaculous as it may seem when 
first |>ropoonded. is the actual rosuU of the human 
combination in civil eocif^ty and the family. Bj 
division of laitor each individudlis B<t4o work, 
not directly for bis own gratification, but diceetiy 
for society. WhatthQ laborer produces must go 
to fhe market fladw MM to MMrl.- fTMl- 'ttir 
laborer necdc bimseif must be obtained la the bmv • 
ket from others. Thus he {terves Hocicty and gi res 
it all he has, and receives as a gifl from aoelety his 
own support in return. Thus oachioolndntil is 
engaorrd in sriving ctbers, ADd not as a slave toils 
fcr bis masiier ; for, alibouah even tnat is a higher 
mediation than the brutol.savage slate, wherein 
man seizes direcijy bis own subsistence lust as the 
animal does, yet there remains in it a dt-ep sligiit 
done to the Brurituale^fieoec of man i In ctyii society 
earh man toils for his fcUow .men, ana r83eives 
bis I ecogniUon therefor in the symbol of sootal 
obligation J which is money ^ 

MO^'ET 18 GKIVBRSAL SOLVENT 

of prbpertv, and with it the laborer makes his de- 
mand upon the fund of labor col looted by society, 
an(lrecei7ea the satief^otion desired. Thu?, in 
civil society each man- reaps th« result of tbe 
ur itcd effort of tb^ entire commmiHy. '• For the 
wages of hiB duy's work he - obtains his share of 
any-or all tlie urodoctionB that human labor has 
viTOu«ht-»not nnty in fam own town or Tillage, 
hot be shares the labor of Ihe workl. The cotton. 
Bilk and linen, the furst the ieattier, ttre coal, 
viood andiron, the fruits and spices, wheat and 
com, tea and cofl'ee, nedici*^es, and whatever 
mav go to feed and clothe, protect and abelter 
man, comes together from all part^ of the world, 
and is again distributed to every habitatiSh of 
man, so that each shares in all, and all are 
assisted by each ! 8a far as form is cohcerped 
the animal semblance has dropped away, and even 
Ibe most avaricious and graaping ot our baman 
feltaws clothes his cndeavois wuh Uie. appear- 
ance of tbe rao8t<d«iAted solicitude for the wel- 
fare of his neigbbors anolbm^pcicty in general. 
In proportion to tbe perfection ot'ttuBlnstttutiDn of 



iBtence in a world of time, —,.--.- r »^ 

rudely joBiles another, and overwhelming violenee civil society this direct serving of oHreJSNjbecomes 

sabdues in turn every individual thing. more genuine and cultivates with grreateKeflTe.;! 

Man as an animal is at a terrible disadvantage^- tha humane Bontiments of the individual and bipds 

without Instmots to guide tdm, without natural bim closer to the general mass* '•. ' 

clothing, without natural means of procuring his ^be institution of property is another plTase of 

proper food. At first Bight, tbe production of a the same elevation from the animal %€r ^he spirU** 

natural beiSg so frail, ai^d with nohoms,fang^8 or q^i, ^ thing becomes piiMi^^ not merely by. 

' , the got of tfl^n^poasc^i Wi,'H,l« WSSttttatttai: 
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there sliall bt recopamua vt uui posaeasioa on 
ibe fMirt of BocietT before it becomco propiTfy. 
Hence, iiropertT 10 oonrcBtiODal, depending upon 
tbe net ol auin's wit), not an indiTidlnal wUI, ttot 
thf* combined will of the oominuniLir., 

It is clear tbat all tbe bodll7 wants of man~;le« 
pendioir, as (bey do, npoa the ownership of pro- 
perty for their satiefACtion'-are tbns elevated and 
ei f ii^anlized by tb3 instltotioas of society. They 
SIC no longer mere immtdiate appetites, like ani- 
mal wants, tut they are cony erted into the* In 
Btruments of realizing man's spiritual being; he 
is foiced by bunverand cold to combioe wich bis 
fellow-men, and to form a community in wblcn hB 
is to reepect their recognition far more than be ro • 
spects his animal impuises and desires, f hue, 

S. the institution of tbe fa nily lifts man above 
mere sexual psssion.and makes biminthat 
sect a spiritaal or rationi^ being -tbe opposite 
of a merely natnsal being. 

ciTTi. socimrr is OBOAinzBD 
lor tbe realisation of man'R existence as a proper- 
ty owner, so tbat he shall be a universal or ra- 
tional essence, and not a mcreindifidual animal, 
dependent npon tbe narrow locality in which be 
lives, and the season of the ycor, and bis unaided 
xniaht, for bis physical liro. 

fint this species of combination, although mirao- 
nlooe and indeed supernatural la its onstttation, 
!<« only tbe sobetnta aad foudatlon of the spuitaal 
editioe of humanity. 

ITpon this secular basis, desiRued for the media- 
tion of man's appetifes, and Uie elevation of the 
fmms of (heir grabfloation into forms of ctlsfn- 
terested service of the general good^ arise three 
more adequate realizations of the spil-itnal essence 
of man. Ttieee are art, religion and philosophy* 
LetnaflxBpon these for the thome of theoooa- 
aiun. 

▲s we faaye fonnd combination to be the princi- 
ple tbat imdcrhes civil society, so atram we 
meet with it m the more purely spintaal 
realms of art, religion and philosophy, while In 
society it is of a more literaraod piosalc order, in 
tbe three higher realms named, it is traxsOgaimd 
and iiriversal In ite scope and bearing. 

Thus in art, which poitraya in anatwrtar fom 
for tbe sense percepuon. some phase of tbe in- 
finite or rational, there Is tbe oombinadon called 
«*tbe organic ani(y"~a combmation of alt the 
parts and elements so as to harmoniously reflect 
the central theme. The three principles relating 
to the matter of ait and its disposition are 

BEGCLARITY, STMMBTRY AKD HARMOlTr. 

Begulailiy id the sensuous presencacion of iden- 
tity indiffeience--repetition of the self same in a 
rhythmic form, a type or adumbration of 
tbe self reflection or recognition which 
cbaracteiizes spirit. Symmetry, however, 
is an appearance of identity peering 
through a deeper diiference. Hero there is 
no longer simple repetition of iho same, but rather 
a correspondence of one to ahother. Harmony, 
again, presents identity and difi'etenco in a still 
profonnder union, and is coo<>equeuily a still more 
adequate portrayal of tbe spirit. In harmony 
every part reflects one indwelling spirit, but with 
out mere repetition, without mere symmetry. j$ach 
part or member takos on an independent form of 
Its own which, however, is in profound unitv with 
all the rest. The human form divine illn^frates 
haimony. One feature is not a repetition of tbe 
other nor simply a symmetricaT coonteipirt, but 
is in a deeper unity, a harmonv with the other 
features, so that proportion i-eqnires just this and 
will permit nothing else in the perfect form. In 
Egypt and the Orient, in Central Amwioa ani 
Pern, where the art instinct has not yet 
trBnscended the conception of symmetry, we i 
behold everywhere aa attempt to ooirect tbehn- 1 
mm form whose principle of beauty they eannot 
penetrate, by adding features or limbs so as to 
make the smrpe symmetrical. For example, it is 
symmetrical to liave tbe face on IxKh sides of tha 
head— front and back—to have four arms, &o. 
They accordingly make their Images of the gods 
symmetrical or perfect in their conception, by 
such additiooa. A lower type of savttga oonoaiy as 
regulanty to be ^be highest type, and he tattoos 
his face and hmbs by cutting deep gashes at regu- 
lar intervals, and wears rings and ornaments 
fashioned on the principle of regnlantv or repeti- 
tion. It was th« Greek wbo first conceived the 
princ|(4e of beaaty as harmony, and, ac 
cordingly , in Qraece tbe nude hnman form first 
l>ecoine8 beautiful in art. But tbr<mghout the wide 
kingdom of art, even in its lowest fwm, there Is 
'clt a thrill of reeognition at the spectacle of a ma 

erial f enn diaposed ia sach a way aa to suggest 



some deep, 

liAU'ri'JfilUBLV , SPIBITCrAL FACT. 

M^LSJJfii »«fOto5I_o« regnlflrity which the 

SS'lfc.iii&?»°' wmsoioueneeB which ia a ^aS' 
JJSSL'iSS^^*"?- **>*««» subject toobjart- 

plation of sobm object. A more cultivated nradA V 
Of spirit weatleaonrmpie ivpeta^S! bSoaSwit ^ 

£S2r^,k?JSv2''^^i^'»«^"^<* its essence anSl ^ 
taowB the shifting surfaces of thhigs'to m^ve ac- 

^^^ffS.vropwUm, or harmonyieamed by I 

an tovrs ble law. » can find deiight Sly in iS? 

th£LPorlrays snch deeper orincipje ^ * ^^ f 

fiiS?.MS®/£?l^'™*****l^ requisite for theproduc- ^ 
tionand the a^;»reciation of ^rtia the aWlity to.r 
combine the fntgrnenls into a wholeT sSdered ^ 
{oStlL'ffHSrj^*'"?*^ the parti ari nSlSS^?. 
; ^?^*^\f!^ are only prose realitias. Tha so^ -I 

With the details here and tWe, do^« »/« .^ »wl , 
work cf art. He sees matter and things, buVnot 
Deribty . in tbe presence of the Parthenon, Jr St. 
Petpr« he sees only adaptation to Anit%||0wn the 
prerenceof the Apollo BelreUere heleesoaly a* 
imsBodest youth: Beecboven*!* Bym phonies onl; 
confuse bim with mnltlf arions sound ; a fresoo on 
tbe ceilina of the Sistine Chapel seems a wild freak 
of fancy." 

The appreciation of art requires culture in seiz- 
ing motives and in combining them into a woole. 
How disappointed we fed when some unsympa- 
thetic wiiter des'^ribaa for as the work of a jcre^t 
master, and applies to it bis petty stand ards,pTaiE' 
hiff this msigniBcant feature and condemning that, 
butnever intimating to ns the thought of a gracd 
whcrte. 

Tbe highest realization of art reaches a portraTAl 
or the 

nfFnrcTE nr the finitb. 
Et is addressed to man through bis Eonse-percep- 
tion. It is less adequate than the presentation of 
Ibe rational to the feelings of the heart and the 
conceptive faculty. Beimen. therefore, takes 
precedence of art In the scale of aDintnat institn- 
tions. By religion the divine ideal is revealed to 
man for his Eplntnal perfection. Elevated far 
above the secular world wherein man oxists as a 
being of physical wants and desires, and as occn 
pied with flnite ends, religion appeals to his heart 
and conceptive faculty and rffreals to him an ideal 
of lafimte perfection, supernatural, supersensu 
ous— an sbsoluio person, loving man as a 
person, and drawing man np to find his substance 
m the purely spiritual. It offers an infinite free- 
, dom^ntter emancipation from the finite and its 
ccntradic<i9ns. T^o acts go with religion, a? the 
proper work of tbe devotee. These acts are wor* 
ship and sacrifice. Worship is thecxpfd^sion of 
utter abandonment of all thought or concern with 
the finite, and a concentration upon the infinite 
and eternal, in whom it recognizes its true being. 
Sacrifice is the act of renouncing one's personal in- 
terest in tl)c things of tbe world— yielding up tbe 
Eecular for the sake of the divine. Wors"hip is the 
act of the intellect negating the finite and secular; 
sacrifice the negative act of the will. Worship 
becomes more real and utense with the progress 
of mankind Rent of the lower phases of re 
ligicn and into the hiirhest or Christian form, 
of it. Sacrifice, on the contrary, plays the great 
est role in the earlier and more rudimentory forms 
of religion. Th# infantile human consoiousness, 
coking up to the divine ideal ibo far off, feels that 
it must renounce m the most real and terribly car- 
ini St manner the secular world; and therefore it 
lays life itself on the altar and offers human sac 
rifice. It rejoices in death when it feels tiiac it 
propitiates deity by fuch eelf abnegation. .With 
tbe higher faiths sacrifice drops away and becomes 
mere typical or ceremonial; it is finally a mere 
symbol as a formal act, but the essence of its 
spirit penetrates the character and makes the de- 
voted life center all on the achievement of a ra« 
tunal end. at whatever sacrifice of ease ana pleaa 
ure. 

Art manifests the divine and 

RELIOTOK BEVEALS THE DtVINB. 

A manifestation is merely an ' appearance, or 
* show." A revelation ia more than an appear 
ance; it involves the appearance and its neaative 
removal by the continued action of the creative 
act. For the divine reveals itself In the world qoI 
cnly by bringing into being the finite existences, 
i>ut also by annulltn? them. T lev originate ana 
decay. Wbile art p&rtrays the divine in its refleo- 
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Lroiii>Y xnHlter brODebt into harmony with it. re- 
)iirion portrays the diyiae io.Us completed aotloa— 
its creation and drsudction of the flaite. Tbe locr- 
est fom&s of religion poesess this feature equally 
with the bijTbe&t. They all present the nei^auon 
of tbc world as well as iia creation . Spirit cannot 
betnily self-existence unless it contains the pos-^i 
gibihty cf absolute eieration aboye the world ai)(r 
aU it contains. It roust beimmoiral, free, ii^d 
personal. Beligion offers utter emanclpatio^^ora 
time and. 81^ ace. ^.•' 

fiot while all forms of religion agree in^^resent* 
Irg the (!iy ne as nfgatiye to the woiiiiirthetre is a 
yast distinction between the ^WAMrreligtons of 
the orientand tbe Cbiidtim religion. The ptinci- 
pie of iocaraaticn best measures this difTerence. 
The avntars of BraTimanism are mere adumbra« 
tions of tbe tiuc principle of ineamatiun. Under 
all, the absolute remains utter abstract, being 
negatiye alike to all forms, whether material or 
tatlonal. Hence IIraHm%i8non*&uiiitu>il and can 
be reached only by utter annihilation. Scarcely 
less inadequate is ibe 

FBINCirLI* or BUDDHISM, 

so much lauded in our own time by certain sc] 
Tbat tbe diyine should be ao immediate pj^pefice— • 
tbe Lama^presents a conception inadegfRieto the 
essential idea of spirit, for the In^jpfual chosen 
for the Grand Lama is himself na^regarued as in- 
timsioally iDflnite, but only aa^emporarily maul- 
festlDgthe inihiite totheJ|ffieyeiB. Thus Bod* 
dbfsm lacksmedla^l^^flQcbis essential to spirit, 
and hemce Q|bnotjpfi0a a concrete yie^ of immor* 
tafiiy, orjri | »i y r80pality of man and God. In 
Grrece, lUrsonality was reached in its form of 
marnf^station only. In Uome it was reached in its 
abetiact snbstanre, such as makes the principle of 
ciyil taw. In Judaism absolute spirit appears as 
absolute unity, excl.uding all flnitude. Abstract 
personalitr. as manifested in Jehoyah, becomes 
concrete in tbe Christian Trinity and tbe dopt ' 
of iscarnatioin. In the doctrine of incaa^on 
is contained the complete reoonciliatiaMF^ the 
finite and hiilnite. The diyine reyeyi^iCself in the 
flesh in order to draw up tbe finiyii«^ union with 
itself. Tbe finite is reeeptivSM0r the Diyine, and 
tbe human will may makc^reelf holy and recon- 
rile itself with God. T\\%ffnie relation of the finite to 
1heinfitiitei«h^reflr8V«6mpreheudedin the hl8torv;r 
of the world. Ttt^^Hlndoos make nature aiuHiie 
finite a jybMiiH^^Rr delu-tion of the senseAft^^Cnnst- 
lanity makes It tbe mystical me<^iatrlm^ of spirit. 
Nature and the finite » therefitte*/ stand in a less 
boiiiie relation to the Diivfife in the Christian re- 
ligion thanii|firdoidhk any other. This primnry 
negatiye ^HHH^f religion toward nature and thk 
finite is bere softened by tbe deyelopment j^f-tfte 

Srinciplc of tbe self. negati7tfM<i% ol flnitude. 
mce nature or the finite annuls itself , and cease* 
Icsply rends forth its opposite or spirit, it is clear 
that nature and the finite are at" bottom onl^the 
reflection of <he Divine.and in no wisye opposed t^ 
if when Felzed as a whdie. 
Bot a deeper principle still meets us in 

CHBISTIAM CiytLlZATTON. 

The distinction between tiie abstract monotheism 
of Judaism an.d thi9 diyine ideal of.Ohriatianity ties 
in tbe doctrine of the Trinity. The principle of 
Incarnation implies independent existence of 
what 18 tbe same ia substance. There ie no 
lomrer a negation of tbeflnite-^its annihilation, as 
in Brahmanism or Buddhism— .bui a |oyful reoog* 
liition of it as the principle of resurrection and 
return to the Diyme. There is more joy over 
tbe returning prodigal than over the Jofet that went 
not astray* That that which is alien and far 
rcmoyed— evil and lost in its nature—tbat 
which is antithesis to the Divine'-that 
eyen it . sboull receiye the spiritual, 
and. by self abnegation, become the image 
oriefiecciOnof tbe divine, and thereby achieve 
independent worth and yaine— this is the practical 
meaning of the mvstery of the trinity. 

henceforth in the world history tbe deepest i(*ea 
is tbat of the deyelopment of dependent elements 
or indiyidnals into independent reflections of the 
hiebest prinoi pie. In their indepenienoc they are 
atsolately ojie. This is the thought of personality, 
Tb0 interpenetration of the various institutions of 
man by thli^ tbougbt has bionzht them, oneby 
one. into harmony with the divine Idea of the 
Christian religion, but nt the same time haa devel- 
oped ibem into outward independence. The 
growth of freedom in the ''eighteen Christian o^- 
turies"has arisen solelv from a growing com* 
prehension of tbis principle. Stated in le:^s ao*. 
attract language, i( holds that free mdependeaJT^ 
conviction ie better than blind partisanship orit 
tubpiUination wherein all opposition is horae 
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u^ttt ttaB tfoad »aitvr^?Rr?#S8ri3SBt "ft 
the same tbirg and iuiependeot of each other, 
reinforeeeaeh other More powerfully. The obtld 
nbi obeys impllcttly his father, is««t>t at one with 
him in so deep a sense as the son who compre- 
brnds oompJecely his father's designs and pur* 
poeips, anfl aefc» Bpootaneoosly in harmony with 
him. Independent harmony is better than dead 
fdcstiiy wherein all difference is annulled. It 
tiuty rpirforeea while tbe othrr does n )t. Renee 
hi modem biataiy ail the instituflons arc contin- 
ttfllfyrisir.g into this concrete lodependeoce and 
deeper haraaOBy. ' 

THB CHVRQH AlTD STATE 

are separating, civil society U becom'ng a oooger* 
KB Of rotalities, each reflecting the whole system, 
£ven tbe state, at least in the instance which 
America fumishca to the world, orsfaniaes its throe 
great departments independently, fn order thereby 
to make firm the*cbaracter of Its freedom. Legis-t 
latiye, judicial and executive, each co-ordinate, 
rcflfct the idea of civil freedom adequately; while 
tbe i^ubordlnation of either to the otbei would ren- 
. der tbe whole imperfect and incfliciont to preserve 
C civil liberty. 

J Having arrived at this fundamental principle of 
\ religion as (he ultimate resting place m conscious- 
ness of humanity, we emerge upon the domain of 
ll philcsoiby. Inciyil society this divine pnneiple 
^ le/ealed itself as tbe harmony of society wherein 
each individual supplied his own wants and ob 
tained an Independcot competencjr only through 
an unreserved devotion to tho interests 
of society. His object was to make a anpply for 
society. The more devotedly and wisely he toiled 
for society, the more his efforts ware reflected 
bacl^ upon himself from society, and he became 
onnlent. His independence is the independence 
of society. Tbe«o;}ial whole contributes toeaob 
Gf its members theindevenuence that is arrived at 
through division ol labor. Through the isolation 
ofotpplovmeDte {>nd(he coocentratiou of tbe skill 
of the individual upon a narrow specialty, hts me- 
chanical dextenty increases so largely that tbe to- 
ial produojdvity of society is increased, not in an 
aritomctical. ratio, bnt in a geometrical ratio. 
Morp than this, tbesimplifioatioh of his nMsebBnlCiil 
label' tbroughthe extreme of division makes iteasy 
to Bvbetitutetbe forces of nature, in the form of ma- 
obinciy, for human bodtly labor, and thus to com- 
plete the emancipation begun* *'The production 
of the seven and a half millions of human work- 
men in Great B^^itain, aided by the labor-savinc 
machinery inventnd (Since 1760, eqaals theprdduc* 
lion of the j 

INDUSTRY OF TWO WOBLDd ' 

ae ptopnlous as this, workinsr with such means and 
appiiaaees as were used mfhe civilization of the 
ill 8t ha If of the eightpe nth oentury . The prodno - 
live power of the world, iudnstrially considered, 
dcubies once in seven yfears. The amount of per- 
manent ItApTOvements which descend from one 
generation to anothPr, according to Gladstone, has 
doubled since tbe year 1800, and will double 
aftaiii, atits present rate of acceleration, before 
the Close of this centnry. Such a miracle is the 
opf ration of the Christian principle of indepeudent 
refieeticn when reallceii in civil society. 

Inait tbe principle of harmony has been shown 
to uiderlie allits adequate forms. In religion , its 
revelation has been followed by a progressive un- 
folding and -independent organlKation of institu- 
lutions, tbe family, eivil society, and the State, of 
art abd science, and within each of these the same 
prlT.^iple, Btiilat work, Is unfolding their subordi- 
nate pbat>e6 into Independent systems^ likewise re< 
fleeting the whole organism. 
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'VaOtXVU uSpiOJ ipiM JO 99l|?)9 ICJ3A99 9l{) U99/^q9q 9DJ3mui03 

ui sen ni 6x uopu^s^dj ipns o) d^ismbxiaid dip joj ^d^q ^^^M ^H^ ^? P^I9 
9q ^u pino3 a)B99 9ip un^iM pdu^<x> si ipn{A\ jo 9sn aip ijjiBm 9piBj) b *piej 
uj nsTUJOji[BQ JO a)B;s 9ip unpi/A pau^oo si ^jnnn apej) dip p dsn 9ip aiaqM 
9iqc9iApiB SI dSjnoD 12 ipng a^ie^g aip jo apoQ ITK)pnod[ ^V ^pu^ ^^j papiA 
KXid SB BiiuojipQ JO 3:)b;s ^H^ ^? para^siSdi 9q osfc Avm s^jrem 9pBJx 

•3D550 ^iWBj 'g '[\ 3ip UI papjoodj aq 
ppioqs '8)U9:)Bd p s:(Udnni3issB p dscD 9ip ui sb *ipii{M lupuAi ui ^udunu^ui 
uc i(q ssduisnq dip p {[i/a pooS dip p OJcd b sb pdsn si ^i ipii{A\ in ssauisnq 
dip ipiM^ pduSissB puB pdJJdjsuBJ) dq Xbui nivm dpBJ) b p diqsjdu/AO dqx 



¥am, fiAiffiis. 



His Lectuxe BefM» the Uat- 
Tersity CSlub, 



: The Belatlon ol rutloioplur to S4>ctetj, 
Art ind Kelt(lou. 



* Wew«re yeilardaj nnaUle, from the croiTded 
BtcMof ODFMilDmiiB, to pdbHiB eoUre He Inter' 
eMugleMnre of PrM. BaftM befijre IboTrolTersftj 
C)|ib, MondBTDlEht, Put at' the lectnte ir», 
bovevci, pnlilldied ^iMtadsy.aBil (be Tematiid«r, 
wU^JaoMiipleteiiillBdM) giTen to-dar- The 
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nnt plMl^lek «■ naitR-, toroe, hw, 
lesoa, date, and ■» wirlul ciMkotUw 
apretwDiilaD ofjwmiiBMvmilbaiMDlBU 



lubStaL . __ 

Tk«B. at tUia wtnuPPi) anEeoimeevo 
«ur aot^Mt, Iken jamam an altjta wl 



""m'mS^ 



betncen tbe lolUxM 



anded COnlinolll; ol Uia 
Id aad exb>D«llTe 



U hBL _ _„ , , ,^ .„ 

drtn^bim ftmn rwmsl recosnltwnaf ibedlTioau 
.__. ... 1 i^(r«i<«( reoognlilDn Mlt, "la 



apirii and bi trnUi abaii 
brea Ois word of God widi 
nw bditlica Dt TUnel, < 



' Ibealiiindeof thoacicatiflo conBcioDBoeeg .- -^-^ — 

tne praaence ol all I his letllbe oortask dow u . ofthevorfd' 
cwMw. Belliton nragrSMM toward nnlimllfld ^ '*""»"■ »>■ 
eMntwtl IntdoH. Itlatbe tmlb, bowerer, tkit 

• inatGa free, and Bilbla the apben of rdtfiMtkia 
bRB two att1(Dd«s. 'nis initb lo tbe manj aaaantea 

. tbafanaof tteAqtma. Thaiwbicbia deepest, 

' BDd rcqairea tbo widest araUiesu ol (booebt IqrMe 
comprebenaloa, is adumoraled. in b blMonoal 
wmpoiM, or ctiMd as a mjslery to be bf- 
tiBied dlmollfi wMtiwu Inrtlin- Inqall-r. In 
tbia «bape. ot dosnut, bawoTar. tbe. nltinaia 
freedomof sp'HtlsnoCtnllyreallied. ItDUiBat- 
sea lor IM piety ot (he beart, bat It imotea At In- 
(ellecl, and Uim dlnrataUM wUIfnaiB tbenUonir 
rcnvtuuon. It remaina lor lellsion to peoetnta 
tbe thWf«Ur«l Won Uy , Mid t bjwngb tne pMv tftit 

elbio. Tbis is act 



Sltabed. la tbeolse* 

.__ _ _ rUeore;IorBllbaDsb aolenceln 

■taadrantandinltalolierphaaealahoatllelD form 
to r^ilgton, yet ID l(Bbi|hfstlDnuol)ibilaiopOT it 

arrlTeB at uie eaptese principle al abeotote per 
Bonalily aaa r«c<wml(IM«liBdepemdeBte'<ctit«Bim 
In a taaraiODf alieady rerealed to Uw world in 
CbrreiMnlly. Toward ihle alttmale and complete 
reveaotoiatioD of Ibe intnlieet and will "' '''«■ 
Solle tadirk ual wilfe ausolnte will add 
the tides ol tbe modem world toad Inwardi 
pnnvnilecf theCbrisllsn rcllgloii ' 



belithtBcrf TUnei, wiien tbe ~DiUi' Lama 
aUdu , and T/bm erery loorib mra in eTecyfim - 
lly M«onaM*ai«dtemortaatlc lift, the igrmiLHyol 
rellgian deiieaeialea, go mncb, tbit urarliuc oia- 
cblM dra Uentred hi and used; from tbla iidlr of 
lorwaUQ' apwrnrd M the free recopiitlon of Uie 
Dnfm la ita nniTerrailcr, oa It can be 
eoBprHmded onty m tbe free-ttainkiiu 
■"— —-WItbeWM Bole tWa the iplnt ofrelicion 
Ibe Impelling power. Ilia tbe flnai oTaae' 
atheworld'ahialorr. Tbemaaifeat wayal Profi- 
dtnce in tbe wmW, tkn, U to prrtviMte tbe con- 
dlc(eIieU(|loaaiid adenee, aad l« dcblaiia tiw 
dMpeet and Onaj reconciliation. Tboeewbonmai* 
aB«HM tm Nm of aaleDce, and ime lt» renunota- 
ti<Hi'*jrHMfMBaid«fla«tlBfMai,hoir«Tar hon- 
*t and jiDccra Uiey nuy Df. d» Ihn not ■■kl 
akalnat PniTidedce^ Uao.^ey BAt bopdeMly, 
did tb»sa«M Mk^ defend will an^la ita Imme. 
dauaitdteDipMalbiianaM. Uoiy Um lemporal 
atuj llDlle can ivOtir, and Ua aoCartoa li Ika 4m- 

rcoflbe afniEgle between ita limit «nd lia. 
1. If we aif ourgetvM in' 



ftoiofii; 




m bumaQ blslary, we da not 
■■elBr Hw SMtlraimatiDn ol Qm dlrloe eieM 
Uti •« aaay rMaoe our own fluice labor to a nalli' 
^i *a«»wlio elrtre In barmooy witb proWJin. 
tkl rarfOsM nap (real barf eats. 
'lialnaMa oonrse ol moaemhlatotr la mlaread, 
rka on* make otber of It than Ibe ■tniaEle fer en- 
ItoWeanttnlf Already IK Mnt epocbli far b1< 
vBnwd. ne rrencb revolbtliiD, ao dark in lis da- 
lilld, waa tbe befflnninr of iDleaiie to (hrow oif 

BpiboTiiy and aaeamenB or '- - 

Aaetolwnttara' 



laeantelfB gmjn acMntiaoforia, 
rawtkMw (« iK^nee to all Abi 



medlal«lT tadMy ItsexwirWM, 

-nd feeble tUuklogaaaaas ia oi 

f Drat.^Bll tnatllDlimia aefln iFctiloaan 



makca Ibe moi „ , 

eptrlt. SolfBce la He Tery fom la iDdependenC Bad 
negailTe totbe pnnolpJoot aulbonty, TbeaeaaD 



'feato 



■ elicioB la Dioani 
nandiDK [tee inve. 
smreadrr of tbe ii 



Bknentarv etoge of relt^ona 
tt tbe dogma ifl nllBrlr Incom. 
science. 3clenae in Its drat 

r hoatiLiT betveen reliclan 
i Uie rliic tothocleafiQUDP 
Ime. Tlie dojsniallc form of 



Its own .neeesaity _. 

iiec«aiiiT 01 toe inqQinng mind. Tben, again, 
BlItbelowarBBd laiMrleat atsMB ot aedeooe are 
DerBHTelareOgfou becBHsoolCbetrown iQcampe- . 
tenoy to graap the highrat principle Ot the unl 
mB»-a pmOali Tcrealtd In a dmcl or Im- 
Diedlate form ■■ icLaiOB as tbe otHeotol taltb. 
Bence. faith and InBlgbt. Mligioo and scleoce aa- 
•aire boatlle attllndes towara each other, wblle 
nndenwui >U ibfyaae Is Ibe osmpleleat hidty i 
pocBible. The jon Independeme wUeh la Ifae 
lonnol Mtence.niBlljtaetaBeB.u Ibe freedom ink 
Ooditbiob religiOD plaoea ue rta^igheat attain 



" -enlyatierb^ leamato 

-J2~'. "rt.'»* P«e i»a«»bt Ibat be diaaena 

Hie inBRtationa ot man* 

JTbe flaua iDdiffdoal oao aiake fala thtaklng ao- 

ttrlty *■■ 'nags of tb« lalmie, an ladwMllar 

the divine reaaan, bycaaling or aU 

authority, and llndtng la the deptha 

ihOOgbtllBOWB ' 

va i> ma AUTT ahd kecebhitt. 
That It paraea Ibiongll st^tjoisai to rei 
IB iheneceaaliy of ibe BCieo*"^ ~..k.^ 
the indlvtaDBl nalDrmaoue b 
!"-■ '•-hafl denied, and aeee i 
li s IlkaaPbmnlittam _, „„„ „ >■.««- 

c He no Itager icliea on mere aulbMlty .and 

a er bolde alooi from Uie cealiaed reaaoa ef 

, l!2i_**'"'i!i'^^"°^'" "Taluloaa ariaee 



■I modem physieal 



, Paychidqgy 



Ibeo 



jclology are atleallvcfy ciilUTaledr 
eolfs are ohleflv emplared negatlTely to 
JJJJbwayJordenUl^ of^autbotity. ^Thia is 



. — - what tt oatis tbe con eriallan and 
correlarion of rorcoa. Force ia Ug ultimate drat 
pMnolple, Jntt as mgt'sr waa a few years aao 
feterycM.it In ais world «b.l[ be eiolaiSed 
(JynjmiCBiry Thlais'certalnlr a higher foriiiS 
"ti'icafl U3IO " 'faUi '■'^I'^lnB BTorjthlnj 

pifca Hb resnlia lo the pro'lnfti ot reallied reason* 
bmI eiplaiQB bow Ihonght is the oorrelaleot the 
pbiJSBhoruaconenmedffi the brain, or ihat mate. 
"X '^'WoiB poaiHTely marked out elhloal 
cuBiOms itB Btluude tonarda tho blghtat 
•'" . '?. u'terly nnjalory. Thua, al- 






perdFDt Ibrongttoat ita pro 
j aniil II rlBfB dlaletllcilly al 



IB fal thiol 



denial ot the dinaa and 



iw xvMwucKMi aitOfeCfterl IRie aAranftUoa <if the 
iDdindual reaJ<^ u iilllauite meaftiire ol *ll 
tbBM to fto ntter negttlon oX the uniTertal and 
EMoliHe reaeon. until 9tcp \vf alep tbe iadiWda&i 
wttieiia biB tyntbeaea and gainfl an insight injto (be 
anpatantial existence of reason as the aU»olate 
er, an4 sees that bis a«m ralionalitj re^ia 
hppo feftaiee mediation. BiB tboug^C at the deep- 
eai ia bia pnrictiiatien In God*a thooirht. Towatd 
this lAPifrfaf into tbe ereatire tboaanc all aeiesoe 
ateucales. Ita negative ata^e of akepUoism is ea- 
Beftaal to ita extateace, bnt ia tbe moat pamfml oC 
all alien, tionav 

Tin TUHT IKDITIDtTA £ 

It his weakeat tiecaoBe most ignorant atago, euta 
looae from the world of realiced reaaon and ita 
inatltnUona« andm bla <rim loneloMaa t«na to re* 
cD^alKuct a bew world— to beiria aaeir tii#^»eatiOD 
from DOtbinar. Ko wonder that tbe aTmtar of 
science m thia world waa tkeoiMtMoodrMd 
gloomy one of tbe world'a biateryl 

In tbe workB of Stuart Mill, Herbert spencer. 
' CcBnte and Bncbneri we hsye aa many pbaaea or 
ib# new evangel of pbrBioal aoience. For tbe 

Katdoctrinea of peraonal God. Fraedon a ad 
mortality ibey snuetitute **aoctal lawa/***llte 
of jbumaoity,** and an all-embrioing, all-perBiat* 
ent force, unconscious t^lf , and annibilating to 
buman oonsclon^neea, 

■1 the nogatiye r^aetton ftrom thia fatahaUs 
atifndpoint we may expect a return to the atody of 
tb4 antinomies or coniradlctleiiB of tbo iatelleoc 
llrat BO ably pointed oat by Immanuol Kant. In 
fadt. tbe areater part of tao ' 'Fust Panolples" of 
Bftbert Bpencor traees itt ortain toafltodyot 
KakHlaniam through the worlm of SirWiHiam Ham* 
lit On, wboae own weraiOB of Kamtan theories was 
secondhand. Most of his so called first prlnot* 
picto arf" dogmatte ata toanp ta of tteabaorHotltheads 
wblch Kant proved In be oae aided. IVeqiieatiy 
Sptncer provea some doctrine, as. for ezample. 
tbq persistence of force, by the 'same araamant 
tbajt be ooli gsfcN, on another ooaaBidn, 
aa an impotenoo of tbe human raaaan* The 
fonfian inieffece cannot conceive splrHiial tmthB, 
sudb as self existence, self>de(erminalioa, ttie in- 
fnite, becanae It can form no mental image of 
tbetn. Tbe Infinite cannot be imaged, Iftiatroe. 
Boi when be proves force to l>e perstateat beoanae 
we cannot conceive its annibilation , we ask him 
bow be can form any concepiioi) of a force exist- 
ragtbroogh infinite titte; for be has told us tliat 
Ihiaisasnfllcient reaaon for diaoarding the phiK 
oeop Meal doctrine of self existenoe. Ifrhe inaiata, 
however, on liis srgument in favor of the peraiat- 
ance of force, then tbe same aigumenl mhj lie 
applied in fayor of sclf-exiBtence, to wit: No one 
can! conceive of the aj>Dibi)Hti<m of exutenoe. 
To tbeae examples toay beadded ibedoctriBe of 
causality by Mill aa well a* by Hpeooer ; the ref u* 
iati^n of tbe 

]>OGTSINS OP FRSB WILI.; 
the denial of the possibility of seU*consoiOttsneiS. 

In detail, one may assume a very boatile attttode 
toward these thinkers, yet in view of Uie movement 
which they represent, be cannot withhold bis re* 
speot for their sincerity and ctindor. They re pre 
sent a great elevation over the cradifelea of the 
scifptiflo period Just preceding them. Bead 
D'Hol bach's * *8yatemede la Nature" and Spencer's 
**Fitst Piinoipliea'' togetiicr, and note tbe immense 
diffetrencel The Frenohmam bas too limited 
spiiituai insist to see any defect you 
icay criticize m bia aaaumntiona. Spencer and 
Mill have arrived at a partial consciousness of a 
great many critical pxincipies. One notable cbar • 
acteristic of their standpoint, and tbe one wherein 
tbe defect of their thinking is moBt manifest, is 
tbrif denial of iuuver»I and neoessftry tmlbs, 
'IbetbinkiDg activity of the brain being correla* 
tivclo ita consumption of fioodftecording to their 
doctrine, tbere is good reason to hope more and 
better f cod will produce deeper and better first 
priniiples, altboogh by tbe hypotheais it cam 
nev^ arrive at universal and neoesaary ones, 
whioh Villi stand tbe test of iime. 

The human intellect completea its phenomenolo- 
gy ct voyage from Immediate certitude to tratb in 
four! stages, according to Plato* Tbe lowest 
stfigd, ibatof mere sense- perception, seuea ob- 
jects as self-existent, independent realitice. To 
Its ibinking idealism is tbe most absord < theory 
coBceiTabl3. It takes tbe immediate reality' for 
trutti, the certitude of fbc senbes' that this object io 
beiehnd now, is tbe highest raaii^ of tbe Intel- 
Yrcttoit. Could it only perfect the senses and 
add a few more to tboFO it possesses, truth would 
be ettll better attainable. Of any essential activity 
oftbenght, it knows notldng. If it attempts to 
feirmlsome notion of mindAii imaglaea or oonoeives 



}^*j|«^JJ*gJ»«5a of some wwt. ••Where body 

f jtTSt^^f?^ ?J**? y ^H «kWilBgaotlTity dis- 
emia mat ^aoHcl leaiities In the worM change 

zT* ^^ I™?*"**' Stifilcient examination 

Si.Mr^K.i?'?n* «»»»»«■ It that ail 19 

ffiyth^fcLfi^i**"*^* •<*** leafaties are. 
U22iSlf^'S£L!!'"y™» agamat one another, aad 
jL^H^fa^^'^^J^w^cing the phenomena Of m^^^^^ 
£tt^Ii^nf^'Sf• ^. ro**^"." i«^« dictum. Bv»y 
CSitiS *^L^fKl!"*J?~ <»epee^ on ewy other 
T tSTiSri'd^ iSSSlS^^^^^^W «?1»W m itself in 
*^ SfrlTSi .S*!?*** ^^*®i ** endeavoring to 

J 11*^*' I* £^^"^5«^TIV«8TNTHB8rg. 

^ S2i;Jii2l*Z;JL5i2-r^^^^'*«'»^« or embraces 
I ;®"S?;***<» ^ *> •»eo« orpvaeesa. How Ime 

feperd«t *lJiih ^ ^'*^»"^«^ arbitrarr-: 



A»r.iLmr^».!lr*' ^ ggw^ pww aomewnait we seek 
gyj* ^K*?<w>B' We comprebeM that thing ^ 
*1RS2 !Sll!i^"2i£?^® porSuedUe furthest. 
^Th» aiaeeof fhakihgaMM ihe dtaoorerv thai: 



altogether 
exacise 



arbitsarr- 
of thi& ^ve 



^ MM« ^;« •tC^-»#S; ??ci8e ^of th» Mve 
t 2lk?.^iaLliJJI^"tJP' ^L**»« WflecUve tacnlty 

. y.'iy'g.wftftct ^ a rery smaU compass, to the 



8 JniAU2?SLJ5fiS5' ii^H"*^ <*ct a«el^ into 
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troth to axtat* 
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• To take in 
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ocbit^ O80 mv0t widm. hiA 



TLBC an Aristotelian expressien, he nast enei 
to free himself ti om the chsngnHF fsnd yariable. 

A fact in its narrower couipa^s is easily seized; 
he who inns may read and understand. Buttnc 
oxfosifionof a fact in its widest refatioos is a 
*'mere inaenioas ariargement or words** to tbe 
ere in the first stasc of tbinkititr. and wiio c^ass- 
q ently cannot m»ke combinations, and is not 
tqaaltoihe ta^k of retbinkiog those vyide reU- 
tions^ 

ABI8TOTLB*8 WOKKS, 

taken as a whole, are an attempt to seize Che facts 
of tbe work! m their entirety— each fact in its m - 
tirety. And he fit dfi that the entlrecv of each fact- 
each tad grasped m all its con litioning relations— 
iaiheeiithN9tyofallf<icts;in shorty that the ulii- 
maiefaot fanne, and that nxmely: what PIaIo 
calls tbe «e/f faor«cl on#, or, as it is better numeu 
by Ansaotie— pnie' knowing or self -thinking. 
Now, it bappens that the hnndreds who read Aris- 
totle, aeiae neadily tbe msnypsrtisular facts there 
trea*cdof, and never mistrust the irstiility to grasp 
aU thatia fonnd m tbe book; but, still they miss 
the oaiversai fact which Aristotle bad nndertaken 
to explicate, and which, in fact, was the S3lc ob- 
ject he had in view in writing any one of his nu- 
meroDahreetmea. 

fineh mea, in stepping from one phase of a fact 
toaaothcr phase, lying quite close to it, are very 
deztevooa; but, in stepping ftom tbecehtral fact to 
its ultimate verge, they find themselves a:ferly 
pcweriesa. For this ieason, and no other, they 
will tell yon with tha utmost assurance that these 
w ide relations do not exist. They innocently sn p - 
pose tbatvrhacianot for them is not for any one 
€lse, or tbdt ic does not exiPt if they arc unable to 
see il; and. t bey do not welt consider that their 
dilBoirity eonsiets in the attempt tb fbllow with 
mincing steps the mighty strides of Olympian think- 
ers w ho have goofe before them . 

But Bothmg IB BO deep or vast in its synthesis 
as not to yieiil to tbe faithful persistence of tbe 
earnest thinker, let him be oyer so pnny m stature 
when be begms. 

The third Btage of the CHltnre of thought begins 
to perceive the 

mAiMCTfc Qfa. iTBGAitTE MoNrvmcNT 
in tbonght,and the syntheses which we name cate- 
gories, and which stand for tb^ departments 
of the world at large. Itsnegatrvestageisapro- 
ceaa of Hndenahuog the established results of 
mere degmatie thinking. But tbe compfeced dia- 
lectic caiTiea one hack to the synthetic totality of 
thought and being,. 

Ihe thhrd stage of thonglit, therefore, deals with 



pniTcratl «iid vrcfvsiiry ti-ntHs. and dtsco^en 
(b«irireiif«i8 Md unitjr^ The dialogues ol Plato 
Iff© ebiety eeuversant wub tttis dlaiectio raoye* 
ineiit. By its means to bpm ud the soubfati'T of 
(he loiter Jtages of thought is Hhe object of FJato. 

The dialectio movemeat. traced oottoits oUi- 
mare res&tt, ieads to the seff- moved, or the self* 
cx.i6tent^ whse e&ergy ia the activity of seif- 
coiDprebeB«lon->a thoQghl which one mar reftog- 
oize at onoo to he tbe thought of absolate reason . 
I irbiich ts the first prineit^le of ttaeoloev, 

Ob the basts of tbebighest principleBvas self- 
recogitiUt»tt» a bsolnte. personality, one may now 
vabea science of tM world, and firmly seating 
Mmcelf on the sesolt of the Platonic dialectic 
Anatotie iwoeecded to map ont the sci* 
ences and iittti(atil^n« in svch an cxfaanstiye man- 
ner that 8,C0a yean of growth of civiUzation have 
not added Veary moeh in the way of new directions 
to those marked ont by him . Aristotelian phtloso • 
phy furnished the thoughts with which the 

€^lt«AT FATflB«8 CW THE CHUBCH, 

'Greek and Latin .as well as the scholastics, Qrigen, 
Gregory, Justhi Martyr, Augustine, BosceUinns, 
Anselm, Abelard, l^bomas Aauinas, Duns 8cotu3 
and others elaborated this Christian theology. 

It is the highest privilege that humanity eDj>y8 

that each individual, howsoever humble he may 

be, is heir to all the wor7d of realized reason that 

has come down to us . There are history and in 

stitutions, art. rehgion and philosophy. Saoh 

man inherits all the culture of the race, for it 

is combined and transmitted from' generation 

to geneiation as the patrimony {nto which 

each may enter who wilt prove ms title by the 

labor of possessing it . .Ihe^folden road to the most 

sroore possession of tbe^e . treasures of realized 

reason lies through the s^udy of the pro* 

ftonndest' tMfliein of the race. I^his is 

the one rc^jwl xf^al ro«d ito leaming: 

Learn Arst to think and to make with readiness 

thdee Imtsense synthe£0s with which the gre^t 

nbastn* of thovibt hat^e made revolutions. Arts 

totle is.th^QhnsUe^t^am^jn tbe.anoient wotHd, 

f«ia the biahesi tbnJdng of modem philosophy re- 

alBrmshfs thought lust as civilization has cop- 

flmedicfMr twothoDsand years. Let the one who 

aeeka clearness. |re#ort to Plato anil Aristotle art 

once, or what is better, take the road to th^m 

tliTongh - . 

KAKT AND H^OKI*. 

- Lf€i!b*ftz; Demartes, Spinoza, Prooluis and PIo* 
thmSt.^^i^eaiMldcbehing. Tteseatesomeof the 
giant ihmkers who posaeaaed geniiiiii? iiwigbl into 
tlie world of nflturti and of spirit. 

.Bn* above alltleiao one think to get wha.is 
C9i|ed iostght In one week's reading of a profound 
tbivker. If one reads once per week some pro- 
found wnter, spending his hour or two over a sin* 
grie page and then lay s* by * hie book to take It np 
airain a week la'er and to recur agada and again to 
tjbe eame book, he will Anda|tera year that he 
begins to see the difference between the dayUght . 
of MeilfM wbiehiHunmes alt things an^t^e snooky 
t^r^.HslitQf tllbiindetstandtag whMi thMtws an 
uB certain glare oyer things lying near ft(| ami ob • 
scares more remote things by its smoke. 

Ooi of the world of phirdsdphy— from the sys- 

tena» of Plata, Anstotia tad Hegel, he can 

iayade the province of art and ]<aad tM 

fcreat poems of Honasv 'IHinCa* Shakes- 

pieaie^ and Goethe. He can stody tlM 

wotra^rfol Conceptions of Michael Angelo, Ea« 

r^aei, BeetlM)ven^ PbldiM and Praxfteles. If dne 

coucex^rates his atten^iOB^n Uie bestrtMapi he 

Wlli AOt be disappointed in his growth. As one 

cai?oo^ sHidy the deep masters at all hours he finds 

plenty of titnblodcvoia to «he lesser lights^ 

One remenibesa^vtflUM«sav^i0);Baftil impulse 



oivcp Rtanv of our isp^e^N .apd:aaAy<;r«iae8 ia the 
land totf^ra the thorough study of the greatest 
tfemkan, • 
^pt .^«t flflkie. vvefCBi 

]r«QH»y Jji sA;!nJKAi.80iEiroE 
will coo^e eventually larger .aa4 toiRar syntli0« 
s<8, and* the speculative thinking will 
ylBt - become a popular pursuit from 
tbo sUl9 of tha sdeatiile inlellect'. 

At its best moments, the soiiool of mqdem ahysi* 
cai science has reached. In its study and Inter- 
pretation of philosophy, only the ststndpoint of a 
Ijews»-# irii* Bita Oowa qaletlr ta Wnte ine biogra- 
phy ot pl^ilpsapb^f-^its life (if a Wgber^ beta^* 
ace6rdmg t6 htm— now happiiir eztiocvt, inasmach 
as the advent of positive science has hi&de gn end 
totha^taiof^liildaa^iB tavesagatlon. 

Vvhat treatment do the great thiidieiet uooa the 
piobtem ot Vd6 receive at his hand 9 the Bi^pra* 
phy ol Philosophy, by fiftr. LewetT, is a sortrof did • 
cjothes shop, wherein are 'arranged, on a series of 
i pegftj the worn-out garoieots of theoghc* Ac* 
Jc^rding to him. each philosophev i^roduoed 

Ioaly^' some opinwna, curious and ingenious, 
perl^ss, antt ' aecasianally . tetimating faintly 
s^meglmpfaof a ^ptli a«w verifie* by Phyaisal 
£^ien<5e« Xud not some of tbeni posseaa insight, 
Ven ask, and wottM not a study of them even now 
hasiat ns in oampiekMMhng the problem of life? 

r. I^ewes don't know what is meant bv the word 

inbight," and as - for an? study of the great 
tUinkeis, he replies that it is well enough as a sci- 
eniiflc investigation, a department of history, or 
archffiology,or, perhaps.of ethnology, but for light 
on the pathwav of life, the history of philosophy 
only eerras as a scare-crow to frighten away am- 
bitions and aspiiing young mon. "Go not this 
vray." *'AI1 speculation is a circular movement 
oi_tKdaptioa and re^Uon of mere opinions. " 
'TTb^^is no universal and necessary truth— but 
the'' neet. we can reach is mere empiri- 
cal generalization.** **i£ach philosopher sets 
nt» his theory-Hk mere optnion*>ana tries to 
refute the systems of his predecessors— hioiself. 
aihsl to meet the eiame treatment fiom the next 
o^e after hiok." '*The feet of those who are to 
carry, these out are alreac^r at the door" is the text 
addteseed to each new system of philosophy by 
tUs oracle of positivism . 

But all this self assured sitting in judgment 
•oyer the intellectual lights of the race loses its 
charming complacency as soon as a little e^imest 
study mto ibe bysteias of thought exposes the fact 
tbJEit there is fundamental agreement among them 
all, and only eupertlcial dv9[e):ence arising from 
exposition. 

vVhen one comes to see, aftei' longer study, that 
these systems of philosppby not on^ contain ex-^ 

Soeitions of (he same deep principle— that of self 
atermteaJtion— but tbey contain in the form ad' * 
dressed to the Intel lacft the- aome oontont that 
is addressed to the heart in feligioa* or 
,to the sisnse ' perception In art, and 
above all tbia the eama eontewt that is wrought 
iiito instuntionaof eivUiiiitiQiiAbraagh whtehaven 
oiir positivist sJUve and move,and have their being* 
then one realizes fully tiyrsubetaniiaitty of truth, 
and knows ooceif or all Aha( wkat ha. has seen to 
be universal and necessary ip the abstract regions of. 
pia'e fhODght, is also the logical condition of all 
that exisis-MQf the world Of nature, with its me* 
chinips. pbysies* and. organics— eiiU a»or« es- 
pecially ot the woi Id of spirit— the institutions of 
Qi\iili%stipD, for the reason thdt th^y manifest tnL a 
. mora adequate foAn ^e Divine Reason. In this 
cosmic view of the world, tbrouj^h thought, one 
l£fQ*ns to see the absolute exhaustiveness with 
wtnob faumah hiiitory te epitomized in the 
words, **,God mad0 man ia hia owa ii 

,1 . ... -y-r^r—. ' ^ . 
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Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
W^shifigtofty D. C, December 15, 1874. 
Sir: A meeting of State-superintendents and others was held in 
Washington, November 13, 1872, to make preliminary arrangements 
for the representation at Vienna of the condition of education in the 
United States. A full report of this meeting will be found in the 
Circular of Information of this Bureau for November, 1872, pages 
29-40. 

At this meeting, it was resolved (see page 36 of the circular above 
referred to) " that we consider it exceedingly desirable that there 
should be a brief statement, embodying clearly the idea of the rela- 
tion of the American free school to the American Commonwealth ; 
and we recommend to the Commissioner of Education that such a 
statement shall be prepared as can be signed generally by the educa- 
tors of the country as a declaration of their sentiments." 

The preparation of this statement was intrusted to Hon. Duane 
Doty, superintendent of city-schools, Detroit, Mich. In conjunction 
with Hon. W. T. Harris, superintendent of city-schools, Samt Louis, 
Mo., he prepared a statement, which was subsequently submitted 
to the several leading educators whose names are hereto affixed in 
witness of their approval of the statement. 

Although this was not . prepared and agreed upon in time to be 
used at Vienna, yet, in view of the constant demands made upon this 
Bureau, especially by foreign investigators, for a statement of the 
school-system in this country; and in view of the natural tendency of 
such foreigners to fall into the error of supposing that there is a 
national system of education under control of the General Govern- 
ment of the United States; and, moreover, in consideration of the 
dangers that have been and are threatening the welfare of the free 
public-school-systems of many of the States, a clear statement of such 
fundamental principles as all American educators can agree upon 
seems most timely, as furnishing to the friends of education every- 
where a ready means of refuting the false assertions of those who 
oppose the establishment and prosperity of the schools in their 
several localities. 
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The free public education of the children of the United States 
depends everywh^e upon the action taken by the several States 
and by the citizens of those States in their several localities. The 
existence of a republic, unless all its citizens are educated, is an ad- 
mitted impossibility, 'i he school-systems of many States have suffered 
from the results of the war ; and their speedy and healthy advance- 
ment to the greatest efficiency possible is, therefore, of vital interest 
10 the whole countr)-. 

For the above reasons and as a matter of great convenience to 
this Office in replying to constant demands for such information, I 
recommend the printing of this statement. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Approved and publication ordered. 



B. R. COWEN, 

Acting Secretary, 
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A STATEMENT OF THE THEORY OF EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 



I. 

The American school-system is an organic or historic growth, 
having its origin in attempts made to supply social and political needs. 

II. 

By the Constitution of the United States, no powers are vested in 
the central Government of the nation, unless the same relate immedi- 
ately to the support and defense of the whole people, to their inter- 
course with foreign powers, or to the subordination of the several 
States composing the Union. Military education for the Army and 
Navy only has been directly provided for by the national Govern- 
ment ; and the further action in aid of education has been limited to 
endowments in the form of land-grants to the several States, or por- 
tions thereof, for the purpose of providing a fund for the support of 
common schools or to found colleges for the promotion of scientific 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Universities also have been en- 
dowed by the United States Government in all the new States since 
the Northwest Territory was organized in 1787. Recently, (in 1867,) a 
Bureau of Education has been established at the seat of Government 
and a national Commissioner appointed, who collects statistics and 
disseminates valuable information relating to all educational subjects. 
To the several States individually is left, for the most part, the local 
administration of justice, as well as the establishment of public agen- 
cies for the well-being of the civil and social community in its indus- 
trial, economical, social, and spiritual aspects. 

III. 

The general form of the national Government is largely copied in 
the civil organization of the particular Stales, and no powers or func- 
tions of an administrative character are ordinarily exercised by the 
State as a whole which concern only the particular interests and well- 
being of the subordinate organizations or corporations into which 
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the State is divided for judicial and municipal purposes; but the 
State usually vests these local powers and functions in the corpora- 
tions themselves, such as counties, townships, and cities. The power 
of the State over these local corporations is complete; but they are 
generally allowed large legislative and administrative powers of a 
purely local character, while the State ordinarily confines its action 
and legislation to matters in which the people of the whole State are 

interested. 

IV. 

Citizenship in the nation is defined by Articles XIV and XV of 
Amendments to the Constitution, and is uniform, including every 
native and all naturalized persons. The right of voting and holding 
office is not inherent in citizenship, but is given to such as the States 
or the General Government determine, except that neither race nor 
color can be allowed as a test. Each State-constitution defines the 
qualifications necessary for the exercise of the political functions of 
holding office in the civil government and electing the citizens who 
are to fill such offices. The State, in its entire existence, is a reflex 
of the people thus defined as its electors. In their hands collectively 
is vested the ultimate responsibility for all the power which is ex- 
pressed through the organism of the State, or, less directly, through 
the nation itself. Upon the several States individually, in which is 
vested the power of defining the qualifications of the electors who 
choose by ballot the representatives that make and execute the laws 
of the land, rests the responsibility of making provision for the edu- 
cation of those charged with the primary political functions. This 
responsibility has been generally recognized in the establishment, by 
legislative enactment, of a system of free common schools, supported 
in part by State-school-funds accumulated from national grants of 
lands and from appropriations made from the State-revenue, and in 
part by local taxation or assessment made upon those directly bene- 
fited by the schools themselves. The local direction and manage- 
ment of the schools are left to the municipalities or to the local cor- 
porate bodies organized for the special purpose, and a general super- 
vision is reserved to itself by the State. In some States, compulsory 
educational laws have been passed; not, however, requiring those 
who are taught in other ways to resort to the public schools. 

The State arranges the school-system and designates the various 
kinds of schools to be supported and managed by the public authori- 
ties and sometimes prescribes more or less of the branches of knowl- 
edge to be taught ; provides how districts may be created, divided, or 
consolidated with others and how moneys may be raised by or for 
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them ; prescribes their organization, officers and their powers, and 
the time and manner of filling and vacating offices and the functions 
of each officer; prescribes the school-age and conditions of attend- 
ance ; and provides in some cases for the investment and application 
of the school-funds derived from the General Government. The 
local municipalities organize school- districts under State-laws, .elect 
school-officers, and levy and collect taxes for school-purposes. The 
local school-officers examine, appoint, and fix the salaries of teachers 
when not otherwise done, build school-houses, procure school-sup- 
plies, arrange courses of study, prescribe the rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools, and administer the schools. 

V. 

By the definitions before referred to, the privilege of political par- 
ticipation in choosing those who administer the government of the 
country is conferred upon the people at large, with certain general 
limitations as to sex and age and certain specific limitations regard- 
ing the naturalization of aliens (and, until recently, in some States, 
regarding race or color) or the possession of property or intelligence, 
&c. The general participation of all the people in the primary po- 
litical functions of election, together with the almost complete locali- 
zation of self-government by local administration, renders necessary 
the education of all, without distinction of sex, social rank, wealth, or 
natural abilities. This position is generally recognized in theory and* 

practice. " 

VI. 

In proportion to its degree of localization, the administration oi 
the government becomes charged with the interests of civil society, 
and thus directly concerned in the creation and distribution of wealth 
and the personal well-being of the individual in the community. I'he 
national Government and the State-governments regard education 
as a proper subject for legislation, on the ground of the necessity of 
educated intelligence among a people that is to furnish law-abiding 
citizens, well versed in the laws they are to obey, and likewise law- 
making citizens, well versed in the social, historic, and political con- 
ditions which give occasion to new laws and shape their provisions. 
But the municipal or local corporations, in which are vested the direct 
control and management of educational institutions and the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the funds necessary for their support, regard 
education in its social and economic aspects as well as in the more 
general one of its political function. Hence, all communities, in their 
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local capacity, exceed the limits prescribed by the State in their pro- 
visions for popular education, and they do this in the ratio of their 
grade of advancement in wealth and social culture. The productive 
industry of the community is known to have a direct relation to the 
diffusion of educated intelligence therein. 

VII. 

The idea of the state and the idea of civil society — ^the former the 
idea of the actualization of justice and the latter that of the supply 
of human wants and necessities through the creation and distribution 
of wealth — conspire, by general consent, in the production of the 
American system of public education ; and, to its maintenance and 
support, the property of the community is made to contribute by taxa- 
tion. Both the preservation of property by the actualization of 
justice and the increase of property by productive industry are 
directly conditioned, in a republic, upon the educated intelligence of 
the people. This is so, especially in that species of incorporeal prop- 
erty of the nature of franchises, such as constitute the basis of those 
corporate combinations formed for the promotion of manufactures and 
commerce, the creation of transit-facilities, and the diffusion of infor- 
mation, (patent-rights, charters for railroads, canals, telegraphs, banks 
of issue, insurance-companies, &c.) These franchises, vested in 
corporations, incite to the production of wealth to an extraordinary 
degree, and at the same time make such a demand upon the com- 
munity for directive intelligence that it may be said that the modern 
industrial community cannot exist without free popular education 
carried out in a system of schools ascending from the primary grade 
to the university. And without a free development of productive 
industry, enabling the individual to accumulate the wealth necessary 
for the supply of the necessities of life faster than he consumes them, 
there is not left the leisure requisite to that cultivation of intelligence 
needed in the theoretical discussion and comprehension of public 
affairs ; and without such occupation of the individual with public 
affairs, a democracy could exist only in name. 

VIII. 

The past and present history of the United States exhibits a process 
of development comprising three stages: 

(a) The settlement of new territory by pioneers and the reduction 
of the wilderness to an agricultural country. 
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(b) The rise of commercial towns and the creation of transit-facili- 
ties in the new regions. 

(c) The development of manufacturing centers and the ascendency 
of domestic commerce. 

In consequence of this constant spectacle of the entire process of 
founding a civilization and developing it from the rudimentary stages 
up to the completed type, there is produced a peculiar phase of char- 
acter in the American people. There is always unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the individual to build anew hig fortunes when disaster has 
overtaken him in one locality. 

As a consequence of the perpetual migration from the older sec- 
tions of the country to the unoccupied Territories, there are new 
States in all degrees of formation, and their institutions present ear- 
lier phases of realization of the distinctive type than are presented in 
the mature growth of the system as it exists in the thickly-settled and 
older States. Thus States are to be found with little or no provision 
for education, but they are rudimentary forms of the American State, 
and are adopting, as rapidly as immigration enables them to do so, 
the type of educational institutions already defined as the result of 
the American political and social ideas. 

IX. 

The education of the people in schools is a phase of education 
lying between the earliest period of family-nurture, which is still a 
concomitant and powerful auxiliary, on the one hand, and the neces- 
sary initiation into the specialties of a vocation in practical life on 
the other. In America, the peculiarities of civil society and the 
political organization draw the child out of the influence of family- 
nurture earlier than is common in other countries. The frequent sep- 
aration of the younger branches of the family from the old stock 
renders family-influence less powerful in molding character. The 
consequence of this is. the increased importance of the school in an 
ethical point of view. 

X. 

In order to compensate for lack of family-nurture, the school is 
obliged to lay more stress upon discipline and to make far more 
prominent the moral phase of education. It is obliged to train the 
pupil into habits of prompt obedience to his teachers and the prac- 
tice of self-control in its various forms, in order that he may be 
prepared for a life wherein there is little police-restraint on the part 
of the constituted authorities. 
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XI. 

The school-discipline, in its phase of substitute for the family, uses 
corrective punishment, which presupposes a feeble development of the 
sense of honor in the child. It is mostly corporal punishment. But 
in the phase wherein the school performs the function of preparing 
the pupil for the formal government of the state, it uses retributive 
punishment and suspends the pupil from some or all the privileges 
of the school. In this phase of discipline, a sense of honor is 
presupposed and strengthened. 

XII. 

In commercial cities and towns, the tendency preponderates towards 
forms of punishment founded on the sense of honor and towards the 
entire disuse of corporal punishment. This object has been success- 
fully accomplished in New York, Chicago, Syracuse, and some other 
cities. In the schools of the country, where the agricultural interest 
prevails, the tendency to the family-form of government is marked. 

XIII. 

A further difference between the discipline of city-schools and that 
of country-schools is founded partly on the fact that the former 
schools are usually quite large, assembling from three hundred to fifteen 
hundred pupils in one building, while the latter have commonly less 
than fifty pupils. In the former, the large numbers admit of good 
classification ; in the latter, classes are quite small, sometimes con- 
taining only a single pupil, and the discipline of combination is con- 
sequently feebly developed. The commercial tone prevalent in the 
city tends to develop, in its schools, quick, alert habits and readiness 
to combine with others in their tasks. Military precision is required 
in the maneuvering of classes. Great stress is laid upon ( i ) punctu- 
ality, {2) regularity, (3) attention, and (4) silence, as habits necessary 
through life for successful combination with one's fellow-men in an 
industrial and commercial civilization. 

• 

XIV. 

The course of study is laid down with a view to giving the pupil 
the readiest and most thorough practical command of those con- 
ventionalities of intelligence, those arts and acquirements which are 
the means of directive power and of further self-education. These 
preliminary educational accomplishments open at once to the min(' 
of the pupil two opposite directions : (a) the immediate mastery ovc 
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the material world, for the purposes of obtaining food, clothing, and 
shelter directly; {b) the initiation into the means of association with 
one's fellow-men, the world of humanity. 

XV. 

{a) The first theoretical study necessary for the mastery over the 
material world is arithmetic — the quantification of objects as regards 
numbers. 

In American schools, this is looked upon as of so much importance 
that more time is given to it than to any other study of the course. 
Its cultivation of the habit of attention and accuracy is especially 
valued. 

After arithmetic follows geography, in a parallel direction, looking 

towards natural history. Arithmetic is taught from the first entrance 

into school, while geography is begun as soon as the pupil can read 

well. 

XVI. 

{b) The first theoretical study necessary to facilitate combination 
of man with his fellow-men is reading the printed page. Accordingly, 
the prevailing custom in American schools is to place a book in the 
hands of the child when he first enters school and to begin his in- 
struction with teaching him how to read. As soon as he can read, 
he is able to begin to learn to study books for himself, and thus to 
acquire stores of knowledge by his own efforts. The art of writing is 
learned in connection with reading. This culture, in the direction of 
knowing the feelings, sentiments, and ideas of mankind, 'is continued 
throughout the course by a graded series of readers, containing selec- 
tions of the gems from the literature of the language, both prose and 
verse. This culture is re-enforced about the fifth year of the course 
by the study of English grammar, in which, under a thin veil, the 
pupil learns to discern the categories of the mind and to separate 
them analytically from modifying surroundings and define them. 
The common forms of thought and of its expression are thus mas- 
tered, and in this way the pupil is to some extent initiated into pure 
thought and acquires the ability to resolve problems of the material 
world and of his own life into their radical elements. The study of 
the history of the United States (and, in most instances, of the national 
Constitution) carries on this culture by the contemplation of the 
peculiarities of his nation as exhibited in its historic relations. 

XVII. 

The cardinal studies of the "common school" are: (i) readiSg 
and writing, (2) grammar, (3) arithmetic, (4) geography ; the first two 
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look towards mastery over spiritual combination ; the latter two, over 
material combination. The common school aims to give the pupil 
the great arts of receiving and communicating intelligence. Draw- 
ing and vocal music are taught quite generally and the rudiments 
of natural science are taught orally in most city-schools. Declama- 
tion of oratorical selections is a favorite exercise and is supposed to 
fit the youth for public and political life. Debating societies are 
formed for the same purpose. 

XVIII. 

The secondary education, carried on in " high schools," " acade- 
mies," and " seminaries," to the studies of the common school adds : 
(i) on the side of the theoretical command of material means : {a) 
algebra, geometry, calculus, and some forms of engineering, (surveying, 
navigation, &c.;) (^) natural philosophy or physics, {i. e., nature quan- 
titatively considered;) (c) physical geography or natural history, 
(nature organically considered.) (2) On the side of the humanities: 
(a) rhetoric, (^) English literature, (^r) Latin, (the basis of the En- 
glish vocabulary, as regards generalization and reflection as well as 
social refinement,) (//) a modern language, commonly German or 
French, of which the latter serves the same general purpose as Latin 
in giving to English-speaking people a readier command, a more 
intuitive sense of the meaning of the vocabulary of words contributed 
by the Roman civilization to modern languages, and especially to 
the English; (whose vocabulary is chiefly Roman, though its gram- 
matical form is Gothic.) 

The high schools generally form a portion of the free public- 
school-system ; the academies and seminaries are generally founded 
and supported by private enterprise or religious zeal, and are not con- 
trolled or interfered with by the State, although many of them are 
chartered by it and are free from taxation. 

XIX. 

The highest form of school-education is found in the colleges and 
universities scattered through the country, some under the control 
and support of the State, but far the larger number founded and sup- 
ported by religious denominations or private endowment and tuition- 
fees from the students. All, or nearly all, of them are chartered by 
the State, and their property is exempt from taxation. These insti- 
tutions support one or more of the following courses: 

{a) Academic course, generally of four years, a continuation of 
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the secondary education, as herein described, embracing a course in 
Latin and Greek, French and German, higher mathematics and some 
of their applications, the general technics of the natural sciences and 
also of the social and political sciences, belles-lettres and universal 
history, logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy; (^) a scientific 
school; (c) a law-school; (^) a medical school; (e) a theological 
seminary ; (/) a normal school, (for the training of teachers ; this is 
seldom found except in State-universities, but is usually a sepa- 
rate institution, founded by the State or municipality.) 

The academic course is the college-course proper; when united 
to the others, it forms a " university." 

XX. 

The general system of instruction lays special emphasis on the use 
' of text-books and the prevalent tendency is towards giving the pupil 
an initiation into the method of using the printed page in the form of 
books and periodicals for the purpose of obtaining information from 
the recorded experience of his feUow-men ; but in many schools and 
systems of schools equal or greater stress is laid upon the practical 
method of conducting investigations for the purpose of verification 
and of original discovery. 

XXI. 

In the Northern States, the colored population (being small in 
number) usually attends the same schools as the white population. 
In those States in which the colored people are very numerous, sepa- 
rate schools, with few exceptions, are established for them. 

XXIL 

In the country, girls and boys attend the same school; in some of 

the older cities, the sexes are educated together in the primary schools^ 

but separated in the grammar- and high schools. The course of study 

is generally the same for boys and girls. In cities of most recent 

growth, the co-education of the sexes prevails from the primary school 

up through the higher grades, and some colleges admit both sexes. 

There are, also, colleges established for the education of women 

alone. 

XXIII. 

Private schools, supported by individual enterprise or by corpora- 
tions and religious denominations, are numerous, and the course of 
study in them is nearly the same as in the public schools, except in 

2 
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laying more stress upon certain ornamental branches, such as vocal 
and instrumental music, French, drawing and painting, embroidery, &c. 
These schools are more frequently for the separate education of 
the sexes and for secondary education. Very many academies and 
•seminaries have been founded with a view to supplying the Chris- 
itian ministry with clergymen. There are some denominations more 
'or less hostile to the public-school-system because of its secularity, 
and these favor a division of the school-funds so as to allow each 
denomination to carry on its own school-system. 

XXIV. 

Sectarian instruction is not given in the public schools. Religious, 
particularly sectarian, training is accomplished mainly in families and 
*by the several denominations in their Sunday-schools or in special 
classes that recite their catechisms at stated intervals during the 
week. It is quite a common practice to open or close the public 
.schools with Bible-reading and prayer. Singing of religious hymns 
Iby the entire school is still more common. 

XXV. 

Tree evening-schools are common in cities, to provide means of 
improvement for adults and for youths who are prevented from 
attending the day-schools by reason of some useful employment. 
Special attention is given in them to reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Jto certain industrial studies, such as book-keeping, line-drawing, &c. 

XXVI. 

'Scliools for unfortunates, including reform-schools for vicious 
♦children, asylums for the blind, insane, deaf and dumb, idiots, and 
^orphans, are usually established by the State-government directly, 
and less frequently by municipal corporations, and to some extent by 
religious denominations. In cities, truant-schools, established by 
"the municipal authorities, are becoming common, and seem to be 
aiecessary where compulsory-attendance-laws exist. 

XXVII. 

In the city-schools, female teachers largely preponderate, compos- 
ing frequently 90 per cent, of the entire corps of teachers. In coun- 
try-schools, the proportion is very much smaller, but has increased 
■considerably in late years. The pupil, coming directly from home- 
influence, finds a less abrupt change upon entering the school under 
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the charge of a female teacher. The female character, being trained 
by experience in family-supervision to the administration of special 
details wherein division of labor cannot prevail to any great extent,, 
is eminently fitted to control and manage the education of the child 
while it is in a state of transition from caprice to rationally-regulated 
exercise of the will ; and the development of individuality is generally 
more harmonious up to a certain age if the pupil is placed under 
female teachers. The comparatively small cost of female-labor, also,, 
largely determines its employment in all public schools. 

XXVIII. 

The ratio of the entire population in school varies from i6 per cent- 
in some cities down to 5 per cent., or even 3 per cent., in some agri- 
cultural sections. City-schools generally hold their sessions daily — 
from 9 to 12 a. m. and from i to 4 p. m., with a recess of a quarter 
of an hour in each session — for five days in the week, and for about 
ten months in the year, two months or less being allowed for vaca- 
tions. In some cities, the plan of half-day-schools for young children 
has been tried and in many cities such children are not confined to- 
the school-room more than four hours a day. The school-age of the 
pupil generally begins at 6 years and ends at 16, but in the cooler 
climates of the northern sections it begins earlier and lasts longer ;. 
the school-sessions are usually longer in the colder climates. 

XXIX. 

The salaries paid teachers indicate somewhat the estimate placed 
upon their work by the public. For some years there has been a 
steady increase in salaries. Better qualifications have been brought 
to the work, and teaching, particularly in cities, has become a regular 
occupation. Teachers mingle freely in the best social circles and 
enjoy the respect of the community. 

XXX. 

Educational journals are published in nearly every State. These 
journals are sometimes published by the State-superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, sometimes by committees appointed by State-associa- 
tions of teachers, and more frequently by individuals. In addition 
to these periodicals, there are many local educational papers issued 
by city- or county-teachers* associations, and some of the secular pa- 
pers have educational departments. The State and city educational 
reports take rank among the ablest of our public documents. 
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SIGNATURES. 

The foregoing statement is approved by the following gentlemen : 
Hon. J. V. Campbell, Chief justice of Michigan. 
Hon. C. I. Walker, Law-department of the Michigan University, 
Hon. D. B. Briggs, State-superintendent y Lansings Michigan, 
Henry Chaney, Superintendent of the Detroit Public Library, 
I. M. WziAAtiGTO^, Principal of the High School, Detroit, 
J. B. Angell, President of the Michigan University, 
Prof. J. H. Twombly, President of the W^isconsin University. 
Asa D. Smith, President of Dartmouth College, 
M. Hopkins, President of Williams College, 
J. L. Chamberlain, President of Bowdoin College, 
S. G. Brown, President of Hamilton College. 
W. A. Stearns, President of Amherst College, 
Joseph Cummings, President of the Wesleyan University. 
H. D. Kitchell, President of Middlebury College, 
Alexis Caswell, President of Broivn University, 
A. D. White, President of Cornell University. 

W. H. Campbell, President of Rutgers College. * 

Abner Jackson, President of Trinity College. 
J. C. Burroughs, President of Chicago University. 
J. M. Gregory, President of the Illinois Industrial University, 
Hon. Warren Johnson, State-superintendent of the common schools, 
Augusta, Afaine. 

Hon. J. H. French, Secretary of the board of education, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the State-board of education, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State-board of education. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Hon. A. B. Weaver, State-superintendent of public instruction, Al- 
bany, Neiu York, 

Hon. E. A. Apgar, State-superintendent of public instruction, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Hon. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, State-superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Thomas W. Harvey, State-commissioner of common schools, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Hon. A. C. Shortridge, Superintendent of city -schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Hon. William Kempt, Troy^ New York, 

Hon. A. P. Marble, Superintendent of city -schools^ Worcester^ 
Massachusetts, 

Hon. E. B. Hale, Superintendent of city-scJiools^ Cambridge^ Massa- 
ichusetts, 

Hon. S. C. HosFORD, Superintendent of city-schools^ Faterson, 
New Jersey, 

Hon. G. 'E. Hood, Superintendent of city -schools^ Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, 

hi.Y.yiK^\ye.^y^ i^c^YAJL, President of Syrcuuse University, New York, 

J. T. Champlin, President of Olivet College, Michigan, 

Daniel Read, President of the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, 

• General A. S. Webb, President of the College of the City of New York, 
New York, 

F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College, New York, 
New York, 

M. B. Anderson, President of Rochester University, Rochester, 
New York, 

E. N. Potter, President of Union College, Schenectady, New York, 

S. Ho'WAKiy, President of the Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 

E. T. Tappan, President of Kenyon College, Gambler, Ohio, 

O. N. Hartshorn, President of Mount Union College, Ohio, 

J. H. Fairchild, President of Oberlin College, Ohio, 

J, C. Welling, President of the Columbia College, Washington, 
District of Columbia, 

J. H. Raymond, President of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, 

Hon. M. B. Hopkins, State-superintendent of public instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

Hon. Samuel Fallows, State-superintendent of public instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 

Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State-superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Hon. John Monteith, State-superintendent of public schools, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, 

Hon. Newton Bateman, State-superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois, 

Hon. H. D. McCarty, State-superintendent of public instruction, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 

Hon. H. B. Wilson, State-superintendent of public instruction. Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, 
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Hon. M. A. Newell, Principal of the State Normal School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 

Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of city-schools, Bostoriy 
Massachusetts, 

Hon. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of city-schools, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of city-schools. New \orky 
New York, 

Hon. J. W. ^\:hKLE.Y, Superintendent of city 'Sc/iools, Brooklyn, Neiv 
York, 

Hon. George B. Sears, Superintendent of city-schools, Newark^ 
Neiv Jersey, 

Hon. J. L. PiCKARD, Superintendent of city -schools, Chicago, Illinois, 

Hon. William R. Creery, Superintendent of city-schools, Baltimore y 
Maryland, 

Hon. John Hancock, Superintendent of city-schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Hon. A. J. 'RiCYi.OTY, Superintendent of city-schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 

•Hon. DuANE Doty, Superintendent of city-schools, Detroit, Michigan, 

Prof. Stephenson, Superintendent of city-schools, Buffalo, New York, 

Hon. Edward Smith, Superintendent of city -schools, Syracuse, Neii^ 
York. 

Hon. S. A. Ellis, Superintendent of city-schools, Rochester, New 
York, 

Hon. D. F. De Wolf, Superintendent of city -schools, Toledo, Ohio, 

Hon. J. O. V^iL.so'S, Superintendent of city-schools, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Hon. George H. Tingley, Superintendent of city-schools, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 

Hon. George J. Luckey, Superintendent of city-schools, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 

Hon. William L. Dickinson, Superintendent of city-schools, J^ersey 
City, New Jersey, 

Hon. F. C. Law, Superintendent of city-schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 

Hon. Daniel Leach, Superintendent of city-schools, ProvidencCy 
Rhode Island, 

Hon. Ariel Parish, Superintendent of city -schools. New Haven ^ 
Connecticut, 
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THE SPHINX BIDDLES—THE PBOBLEUS OF 
POLITICAL ECfONOMT, CASTE A^D POLITI- 
CAL COBKUPTIOK* 

William T. Harris, IX.D.» of St. Loais, delirered 
the following address at tlie graduating exercises 
at tbe Worcester normal school on Tuesday ;~ 

Upon c&oosisg a Tocation for life there are 
many important questions to settle. Will this 
prove a permanent vocation? Will the products 
of my labor always Had a^ ready market? Is it 
likely that new and newer methods, say, of lal>or- 
saTing machinery, will do away with the utility ot 
the trade I am ahout to acquire? Will cheaper 
competition from a foreign source some time 
render my vocation insufficient here for my sup- 
port? 

To the young laan or the jn^uig woman entering 
upon the vocsCtlon of teacher just now, similar 
questions present themselves. What is to he the 
future of the professional teacher in this country? 
More particularly he will ask: Is the progress of 
the past fifteen years in school education to be re- 
garaed as Inaugurating a new era of progressive 
culture m civilization wherein the province of the 
school shall continually widen and the vocation 
of the teacher be magmfied? Or, is the recent 
prosperity an illusion, a mere inflation, like our 
supposed wealth in real estate, in railroad stocks, 
in personal securities, In franchises? With the 
inevitable collapse that is upon us in the wealth 
and business of the country, is the vocation of 
teacher likewise to shrink to its former rank and 
significance in the community? Is the school to 
be curtailed m its influence because our finances 
seek a specie basis? Shall our magnificent city 
systems, which reach out and bring into the 
school sixteen per cent of the entire population, 
relax their efficiency, and gather only ten or 
twelve per cent of the population into schools as 
formerly, permitting one-iourth of the youth to 
sQuander their time upon fpe street or in haunts 
of vice, or to be dwarfed of their normal human 
growth by premature employment in the mill or 
workshop? 

Shall toe school system lose, one by one, the uew 
acquirements of the past few years, the enlarged 
course of study, opening to the child tbe new 
worlds of natural science and of modem litera- 
ture, teaching him at once how to use the printed 
page so as to avail himself of the researches and 
genius of the human race, and how to use his own 
senses and intellect in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge? Shall the public high school be cut off as 
an expensive luxury net to be supported by the 
taxation of the community? Shall the normal 
school be stinted of funds for tbe same reason, 
and its course of instruction Shortened because 
the reduction of the eohool. svstem has rendered 
unnecessary the broad basis or preparation in the 
common sctaool teacher? 

The Sphinx riddles that are before us today for 
answer are chiefiy this one of political economy- 
how to keep the community at work when it has 
most cause for industry to pay its debts : and be- 
sides this the social one of the ^iminaldon of the 
caste-systemitgeDerated by the separation of laboV^ 
and capital— that is to say, the repression ot the 
tendency to intematioihaliBm or grangerism, or 
the tyranny and law-defying attiti^^e of large 
corporations ; thirdly, the political one of dema- 
gogism, or official corruption. These Sphinx rid- 
dles are ours to solve as a people, and any failure 
will result in destruction. Tbe Sphinx of old as 
she walked the streets of Thebes destroyed thuse 
who could not answer her riddles. The modem 
Sphinx is equally cruel. 

If we fail to discover a remedy for frequent and 
wide-spread business prostration, the hopes and 
aspirations olthe laborer will die out, and he will 
become a drudge. Prosperity in the community 
then becomes lutogether impossible; no courage, 
no venture, no struggling energy to seize we 
golden opportunity. 

If we fail to solve the problem of casce we shall 
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leagues, and our wealthy corporations will fur- 
nish an alternative equally to be dreaded. The 
destruction of individual independence and en- 
terprise is sure, where there can be no protection 
obtained except through leagues and powerful 
combinations. 

Again, tbe problem of demagogism is the worst 
one of an to meet. The faith of the people in a 
representative democracy is more seriously 
shaken now than ever before; especially is this 
the case in cities, where the art of diverting the 
public money into private uses has well nigh been 
formulated into a science. The immense growth 
of cities— their increase in number and in size- 
makes this problem a formidable one. The city 
population is rapidly becoming a majority in 
every state and throughout the land. Uuless con- 
stitutional forms can be invented whereby the 
selfishness of legislators can be sifted out or neu- 
tralized, the most serious apprehensions may be 
had as to the permanence and stability of popular 
representative government with us. 

These Spbinx riddles concem us all— not only 
the graduates of today, just entering upon the 
teacher's profession, but the apprentices to every 
trade and likewise the experienced teacher, and 
the experienced of whatever calling. They are, 
however, specially of interest to the teacher, be- 
cause his vocation is one of the last to feel the 
effects of general prosperity in the cummunity in 
Increased compensation, and one of the first to 
feet the effects of ousiness prostration in the 
form of reduction of wages. But, more particu- 
larly is it the teacher's interest because of the 
nature of his calling. Whether he or she be the 
teacher of descriptive geography in the common 
school, or, perhaps, the professor of history or of 
political economy in the university, it is his or her 
business to diffuse intelligence on these matters 
of social science. It is, of course, a primary duty 
to make professional preparation for the work by 
studying social science as regularly and persis- 
tently as one is wont to study mathemadcs, natu- 
ral science, or literature. 

A fourth problem of our time— the Sphinx riddle 
ot materialism, which saps the genius and spirit- 
ual aspiration of ourA)est minds, and even snows 
i[ts disastrous effects in the sacred desk— ^I can 
only briefly allude to. 'It asJcs whether man's soul 
is a mere emanation of matter^— a function of the 
brain tbat will perish with the decay of its organ, 
or whether it is a self-determined, free, responsi- 
ble, immortal being, in personal relation to a per- 
sonal God. Perhaps this problem is the fountain 
ot b11 the others; its despair of immortality and 
belief in fate is certainly the nadir of hope and 
aspiration, and the Egyptian plague of darkness 
were preferable. The teacher must find refuge 
from this by an earnest study of the great thinK- 
ers of the human race,— theologians and philoso- 
phers, they all bear one testimony on this subject 
in favor ot Qod, freedom and immortality. 

It is in education as in other d 'apartments of the 
business of civil society. In the long run skill, 
preparation and brains will tell. The professional 
teacher will, after a while, furnish the only stand- 
ard, and the make-shift teacher will be valued 
and remunerated like tbe make-ahif t shoemaser 
or mecbanic, lawyer ox. doctor. And here it is 
well to say, perhaps, that the educational laborers 
have this matter all in their own hands. Nay, 
more than this, each individual teacher has the 
matter in his own bands so far as he is Interested. 
There is height above height, and the crowd is 
found only on the lower terraces. The uppermost 
ranges are well-nigh unfrequented soUtudes. 
Then, again, the road ta promotion is clear and-* 
well marked. How easy it is for the young man 
or woman, fired with zeal, to add to the narrow 
and necessary preparation required for the con- 
duct of the dailv recitations a constant study of 
the great works of human genius! There is litera- 
ture with its Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe,- the poet of the nation, tbe poet of the 
church, the poet of society, the poet of 
the individual. To what serene heights one 
can climb with these guides, if one uses his best 
morning hour, once a week, but from year to year ! 
Then there is the field of fine art— music, sculoture, 
painting and architecture— and the unlimited cul- 
ture ot testbetic taste and subtle human insight 
tbat may grow in our souls if we have our regular 
times lor submitting ourselves to the inspiring 
influences of Beethoven, Raphael, Michael Angelo 
or Phidias. .g$iU.fl*p;*e,. accessible J;o^.th.e tea^J^*' 
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air tilt* Kieut tbiukeraof Uie race— Pl»to, Axistotle 
Macou, Descartes, Leibnits, Kant and Hesel. 
1 heir **dry Ugbt'* is iovisible, ezceot to the sta- 
aent wbo ponders their workb for certain interrala 
annually, and let as say for many yearv— at least 
ten. Hut when one can read Aristotle or Plato, 
Kant or HeseLand feel the fnll weij^htof their 
word!*, just aft he feels the inner necessity of the 
woi (i» of a demonstration In Euclid, he has reached 
tlie clear summit of human thinUns. far abore 
tlip clouds and mists ivhich befog toe ordinary 
mind. Ibat other great prorince of spiritual in- 
.»i(;bt— the field of religious mysticism or theoso- 
))hy. iK-hich can be approacued most seourelv 
ttiiouith Tliomas k Kempis, Tauler, ttt. Augustine, 
Meibtei Eckhart. Thomas Aquinas and the other 
great lights of the church, lies open to tbelndivid- 
nal Dvho is willing to make haste slowly after the 
manner in which one masters a work of philosophy 
oi a (n:eat poem. One must use his best hours for 
ihfi'e things, not too frequently, but persistently, 
ictuinfngyear after year, until he can feel their 
fnll force as a sort of spiritual atmosphere under 
wbo^e influence he can think great thoughts and 
plan great deeds. 

Tbit< regimen for the development of rational in- 
sight is healthful for all, especially so for the 
teacher, whose vocation is that of emauc^ating 
and liberating the human soul of the chlldi arous- 
ius: him to self-activity. 

But the next lower stratum of wisdom Is also 
necessary for the teacher, whatever his specialty; 
wbethq^ he teaches history, or mathematics, or 
liteiature, or chemistry, or botany, or drawing, he [ 
hbould continually broaden himself by the study k 
ol social science in its several aspects of ethnof- ^ 
of?y • political economy, ethics, educational psycbol- '• 
ogy, history of civlUzation. C 

Mankind cannot ignore the practically wLse..-' 
man. The teacher who broadens himself by study- "-- 
irg what relates to the foundation of his profes-, , 
HI on has the surest warrant of attaining insight^' 
into the conduct ot life, and be has an opportu- 
nity of influence on his race that no other vocation v' 
can claim. Think of the unconscious effect of a 
deep and wide mind upon his pupils, especiidly * 
tbe susceptible ones. His tastes and his very in-^ 
tellectual and moral atmosphere educate quite as' ' 
much as do his didactic ezpositlona oi the legular. 

lei^SODS. 

To the question that has been raised as to the* 
ultimate effect of the present shrinkage in values' ' 
and of the decline in production, whether these > 
tacts bode the decline of public education and the^ 
curtailment of school systems, therefore we And . 
an answer first in the conservative effect ot nor- a 
mal schools. One hundred and fifty of these in- I 
stltutions are scattered over the land, and their ^ 
number is every year increasing. Thetr influence <• 
tends directly to give stability and character to [ 
tbe schools of the people and to correct the injuri- i 
Dua impression which bad hitherto prevailed that ; 
the teacher of the common school is not pursuing i 
bis vocation for life, but merely a temporary avo- 
cation as a means to prepare nimself for some- 
thing else. In order to answer the other phase 
ot the question, we must take a rapid survey 
of the leading prmoiples of mqdem civil society. 
We shall find the significant fact not only of our 
civilization, but of that of Europe, to be the 
>;rowth of cities. During -the past twenty-five 
^ears there has been a growth not only in wealth 
md population, but a still greater one in the pos- 
sibilities of commanding the services ot nature. 
Ri£;hty thousand miles of railroad means a most 
radical change In society, and one that can never 
permit the return of the former conditions. It 
ueans the creation of A^jnyriad of cities wbera 
ihere were only villages before. It means the ex- 
^nsion of urban life into vadt regions of country 
^bere there existed before only patriarchal sim- 
;>licity. The railroad, with its accompanying tele- 
graph, brings the dailv paper to each one of its 
stations, and there is instant knowledge for every 
nhabitant, of all events in the world thought 
vorth reading. This dally peep at the great world 
las rendered insipid the former dish of village 
rossip, and has done much to remove the distinc- 
ion between country and town that once existed 
18 an important element of social and political 
lifference. 

But there is another phase of this influence of 
he railroad that is still more important. Tbe rall- 
'oad is the creation of commerce. Its most imme- 
liate influence on the country population Is to 
stimulate them to division ol; labor and to ex- 
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"change of productions. It comes to pass that a 
mutual inter-dependenoe of the individual upon 
society grows up quite rapidly. Where the farmer 
onee obtained nis food, dotlilng and shelter al • 
moft entirely from the products of his farm, and 
thereby enjoyed a very limited number ot luxuries 
at a great expense of labor unassisted by machin- 
ery, now tbe farmer exchanges COxectJjr his raw 
Erodttcefor the manufactureid articles furnished 
y machinezy and skilled labor. . 1^ this means a 
given amount of human industry accomplisiies far 
more than before, and the wealth ot soeiety pro- 
portionately increases. This explains tbe immense 
growth of cities during the present century. Man- 
ufacturing has doubled Its ^productions once in 
seven years. Inoreased transit facilities have so 
abated the fHotlons of exchange that the raw ma- 
terial has quadrupled In price, while the cost of 
the manufacturee product to the consumer has 
decreased in like proportion. 

With all this increase of wealth and the facility 
of wide«eeing and knowing;, or, in other words, 
the transmission of instant Knowledge of events 
to any distanee, people m this civinaed world, 
though separated by wide seas, have become 
cloeeiy related and dependent each upon all. The 
railroad and telegraph have moved by far the 
greater bulk of the country into the city, so far as 
manners and customs, wants and modes of sup- 
ply, are ooncemed. Our national character has 
unavoidably changed, and Is still further change 
tog; not only here in the United States, b^t 
alvoad, the same change is gotog on. 

It Is evident, with the increase of productivity 
on the part of the community, which is continu- 
ally going on, by means of the invention of labor- 
saving machinery, that the number of laborers re^ 
quired in the lower departments of industry Is 
growing relatively less, while tbe number in the 
higher departments is constantly on the tocrease. 
Where once only one in. the thousand oould be 
spared from tbe production to manufacture orna- 
ments and to produce works ot art, labor-saving 
machinery first made it possible to spare for tins 
purpose one in a hundred, and finally one in ten. 
Thus the number who are detached from the work 
of producing raw material or manufacturing it, 
and who are set to work at the enlightdument, in- 
struction and amusement of mankind, is contin- 
ually on the increase. 

So, aleo, 18 the department of distribution. Be- 
fore any close unity existed between coimtiy and 
town, and while the town was very small, its func- 
tions were very simple, and little was needed to • 
regulate them. But think for one moment of the 
huslnees management ot a railroad, requiring, as 
it does, a system of subordination of all the parti 
and members so complete to one head directing It 
that til shall beanerfeet untc. What ImmeBee 
directive power is deaanded to unity all the parts 
ot the syptem and prevent accidents and the loss 
of property through carelessness and fraud. Then 
time u the oompiex business of insurance, with 
its manifold departments, each one of whieh pre- 
tupjMMes the oiganie unity ot society and Its el»< 
vaiion into the form of urban life. 

The demand for a highly-educated class of la< 
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borers is occasioned by these complex relations 
arising from the changes just described. Mani- 
fold vocations, some bemg commercial, some hav- 
ing for their end the protection of society, its 
culture or its amusement, have arisen from this 
cause, and have come to demand immense stores 
of directive intelligence. 

The society and the State have changed in sacli 
a way as to make different demands upon the in- 
dividual from those in former tunes. Under the 
new regime the life of each individual is depend- 
ent upon the social whole, and it is requisite tor 
him to be continually on the alert, observant of 
the movements of society and obedient to Its be- 
hests. Then again, the political and social de- 
mand for such an enormous fund of directive 
power in the community is even ofgreater im- 
port to the individual. In tact, in the former sim- 
ple, patriarchal state of society It was not essential 
that the individual be educated to kny consider- 
able dejaree. If he could read and write, and un- 
derstand a little aritnmetlc. he was educated be- 
yond immediate necessities, for there was little to 
read, little to write, and not much antbmetical 
calculation required. Neither did hefludmuob 
need of a disciplined will and habit of regnlarii#, 
punctuality and attention. When it rained, or 
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about the Tillage store and ezchange eoBsip over 
tbe triTial uQUrs of lite neicl>M>rhooa. Batwttb 
our new pliase of coaotry life all is different. The 
railroad reduces all to rhytkm. There must be 
regularity, puDotualityi attention and systematic 
industry, llore than this» there must be an edu- 
cation far above the <'three R's** in the great 
army of men who exert the directiye power ne- 
cessary to manage all the manifold complex rela- 
tions that come to exist as a consequence of this 
instrnmentality. # 

Hence we see that modem Bociety» resting as it 
does on the union of country and town, or on the 
elevation of the country into a direct participation 
in urban life, demands as its necessary condition 
a system of popular education widely different 
from that required under its former status. In- 
deed, if the question be asked, whether tbe mod- 
ern state and modem civil society, constituted as 
It is, and is beeoming to be, can exist without a 
system of public education embracing: tbe com- 
mon school and the high school, we must answer 
with an emphatic no. in the patriarchal state of 
society, sucii as finds itself in every mere agricul- 
tural country not penetrated by railroads or other 
transit facilities, it is obvious that there is no 
i sucn social or political necessity for education, 
■\ but only a general demand fo^ it on grounds of 
j humanity— a sentimental basis some would call It. 
But the closely organized society tbat grows into 
'i existence with the instrumentalities of com' 
•merce and intercommunication, finds popular 
, I education simply an indispensable provision. 
^ Four hundred years ag6 the discovery of a new 
j world, and the invention of printing and fire- 
1 arms, heralded immense social and political 
^changes. The New World founded a refuge for 
1 those overtaken by calamity in the Old World, or 
J for those who were stung by tiie gad-fly of an 
j ideal which could not be realized at home. The 
J printing press made the recorded wisdom of tbe 
2 race so accessible tbat even tbe poor might par- 
take. Gunpowder made all men equally tall and 
equally strong. 

Within a few years have been added the steam- 
engine and telegraph in order to emancipate man- 
kind from mere physical Ikbor, and make his 
business that of overseeing* supervising or direct- 
ing. Man as man is now rising from the condi- 
tion of slavery to his physical ^ants to tbat of 
mastery over nature. This is the spectacle of 
society today viewed from the standpoint usually 
occupied by the so-called <* political economist.'* 

Tbe increasing complexity of tbe social organism 
makes fearful demands upon the politlctd govern- 
ment, and furnishes just grounds for anxiety as to 
the result. Exactly what- we are to become next 
is not perfectly clear to all. Indeed, what we are 
now is somewhat involved in obscurity. In pro- 
portion as our soda] relations become more com- 
plex the problem of self-government becomes 
more difficult. And this increased complexity is 
an inevitable result of the contmued growth of 
urban life, which is the leading principle of mod- 
em civilization. But we shall not excbange our 
form of government for another, although we 
must make important modifications in the admin- 
istration of its details. That growth oi civiliza- 
tion which ooutinually elevates man from slavery 
to his bodily wants to the position of directive 
power over nature, and over the cohditions of 
spiritual nourishment, is surely not likely to endin 
tne alienation of his right to elect bis government. 
Such alienation would render th6 world of civil so- 
ciety no reflection of the political world, and there- 
by destroy its innermost prmciple. Hence we can- 
not escftpe the responsibility of solving tbe problem 
of self-government. 

The constitutional forms wherewith we may sift 
out political Corruption will be invented when 
once the attention of all minds is at once focussed 
m tbat direction. Hitherto we have employed tbe 
wisest beads and lareest directive power in tbe 
service of corporalions, making tbe vast combina- 
tions of commerce and intercommunication rath- 
er than in devising forms of civil government. 
i When a different course is pursued because found 
'■ profitable to the community the political clouds 
I will disperse again. 

I Just so long as human invention goes on and 
, the emancipation of mankind from drudgery, so 
• long will the type of city life .prevail more and 
I more, and its exigencies will demand more and 
more complete educational systems, more and 
A more tbe demand is made upon tbe individual for 
j directive power id place of muscular power. The 
^ man who has manual labor to do must come to 
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the am of his bands by tbe invention of hisbfams. 
Tbe more complete is mental discipline tbe great- 
er the productive power of society and the greater 
the amount of luxuries for each. Tbe necessity of 
skilled labor for the preservation of national pres- 
tige in industry has caused the establishment of 
expensive technical schools in the various coun- 
tries of Burone for the purpose of training at pub* 
lie expense tbe artisans who are to apply skill and 
decorative taste to manufactures. If the wares of 
a narticular industry of a nation are thrown out 
of the markets of the world by reason of the suc- 
cessful competition of a rival nation, civil society 
is burdened at home by pauperism. It is as legit f- 
mate to prevent pauperism as it is to support it 
after it is made. 

Looking abroad, then, from under the clouds of 
our present, here in America, to discover tbe ex- 
tent tfnd portent of threatening reaction, and 
more especially to measure its effect upon educa- 
tion and tbe vocation of the teacher, we are con- 
soled and reassured at the survey. We see that 
the reaction is partial only, while the educational 
movement is substantial— the very instrumental- 
ity, mdeed, selected by the principle dominant in 
tbe history of our time. The principle is enlight- 
enment, and its practical historic result is tbe 
emancipation- of many materially and spiritually: 
material emancipation from the drudgery of 
bodily labor in order to supply our pbysical wants 
of food, clothing and shelter ,~the substitution of 
labor-saving machinery for human muscle,— the 
forces of nature compelled to provide a supply to 
our natural wants. From nature conges the want, 
and by the aid of human invention nature shall 
be made to work to neutralize tbe human wants 
tbat she has created. 

Out of I3ie very completeness and triumph of 
this material emancipation arises 4he fourth and 
most perilous of our problems— the Sphinx-riddle 
of matcoSitlism. In achieving spiritual emancipa- 
tion the mind must pass from oresoription to oon- 
BCioas reason, from mere futh to knowledge. 
There must be nothing lost in tbe transition— only 
a gain of the form of science to what was before 
held in the form bt faith and tradition. But thts 
transition is the most painful one in history, al- 
though its results are tbe most glorious. Along 
j^e narrow pathway which leads from religion to 
^science are tbe tombstones of burled Frenca revo- 
lutions—the crushed and broken fabrics of beauti- 
ful dreams and aspirations. The fair vision of 
freedom of thought intoxicated tbe mind, and 
Gountlefs millions have seized upon the illusion 
for the reality. Tbe truth is one, and may exist as 
object of faith to the religious consciousness or as 
tbe object of free scientific thought— but tbe mis- 
take has been to suppose tbat untrammelled 
thought perceives truth inevitably. Untrammelled 
thought is thought freed from preconceptions in- 
berited-from tbe experience and wisdom of tbe 
race. But such thought is utterly empty until it 
has found again, by its own activity, tbe wisdom 
which the human race has wrought out for it. If 
tbe mind stops with the negative act of rejecting 
what it has received as tbe heritage of culture 
from others— dazzled by tbe splendor of self- 
activity— it has not achieved truth, but only scep- 
ticism. In this slough of despond perish tbe most 
promising intellects of this century. 

Ihe specious promises of material emancipation, 
whose process is so active and whose results are 
so certaiUf ailure tbe mind to rest contented with 
pbysical freedom'. Creature comforts seem to be 
the highest that is attainable. Troth is only nat- 
ural science, and does not natural science culmin- 
^ ate in tbe doctrine of the supremacy of force? Is 
!,; not the highest in this universe an unconscious, 
' impersonfu torob which swallows up by the law of 
con elation all particular beings, organic or inor- 

ganic, BO that no form abides forever, but all goes 
own into tbe formless umest of force iu- gen- 
eral,— the irimordial chaos which is the source 
and end of all? 

And is not natural science tbe mighty intellec- 
tual realization of our time Irom whence oomes 
our conquest over nature ? Applied science has 
given us machinery; it has given us the control of 
tbe mighty forces which manufacture and furnish 
transportation for us, annibilatine distance for 
us, substituting useful shapes for the crude orig- 
inal sbaries of nature. This great reality of mod- 
ern productive Industry, which has so increased 
the might of man that six millions of laborers in 
England produce now with machinery as much as 
tbe three hundred and sixty millions of laborers 
va the human race could produce without machin- 
ery, which has created more human comforts 
since the beginning of this century than the en - 
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The principle ot baman blstoiy is realised m a 
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natural self must be abdicated In order lb>t tbe 
peiiDnil self may be leollaed. And ttats pet- 
sonal Klf is tbe rational selt-the sell Out 
■Ives through partldpation with mankind, receiv- 
ing the lannsB of hnmanlty In all Its shapes. 

All the Instltatlons of man-Uie family, olvH 
Kodety, tbe alate, the diorcb— oie different de- 
vices for the realliatmn of tbls partiidpatlon 
which 1b the basis of splntnal life. And all haman 
history Is only tbe prooess of development of tbese 
Institutions. Haman history, therefoi«, piesnp- 
poees the idea that man, aa iDdlvidual. Is poten- 
tially man the speclee or jmnua; that tbe parUcu- 
Ur man Is potentially the anlveraal man. TUa 
potentiality is hia "ought. 

aB'»"8:oal. lit , 

John, shall, by hu own aeUvlly. participate in 
tbe life and feeling and thoniUit of Oie race. Jbe 
race, as an Indeflnlte mollitiide of lndlvldiiala,baa 
an aggregilte of vanotW mdiTldoal ezp«cieiioes, 

»a>d, thnmKh partldpatloiii tke BipsileiMis ot all 
becomes the expMlance of eoeh. Laagnage is tbe 

. .__ — ... . — . ^ which Hils wondertDl 

il to tba BOTtlonlarl* ef- 

. JUtb Indiiidoal it, Airtcbed by tbe wls- 



_-_ . , _ Iropovet- 

Isbed by tbls spiritual nanlcipatloD. This la tbs 
nilracaloiiBptawlpleoI*ririt M opposed to mat- 

' tar. In niatteT, InalvUnality Is apposed to eeneiio 
bdng. lbs spedea lives iDd the indlvidnol diet. In 
tba solrftnal natiD, ttie Indlvidaa) isMU-Mttve, 
aad woliies tbe generic betng In itself tbroogli 
coltara and education, and thnspMservM Its Indl- 

'. vMhiBllQ. It embodies tbls generic being in'la- 



oal point of Htady for 

K ritual piinolples as 
rlalistlo principles. 



I, but also tbe world 

, tittle of natural science Is to 

be given no ; lis magnlScent resulia as regards the 
emttncipaaon of man from tlie slavery otpbyaloal 
toll uelo be counted at their full value: but in tbe 
"—idei principle ot partidpatlon, which Is in the 
— analysis to be recognised as the thaologloal 
principle ot God's grace; In this principle the 
whototheory ol natoie flnda 1|» appnqnlate plane, 
needing only a oamplementaiy principle to mote 
It batinonlie perfectly. Then fbe 8|riilDi riddle 
of materialism la solved, and tbe Spbinx herself la 
predpitited from the rook ol tune. "Hie proper 
Htodyot mankindlsmaa," aaya Pope. However 
this may be, it is certain that the study tbal oon- 
troDts us OS teachers la the atudv of man. 
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For he has seen only one evil out of many 
or only one phase of an evil instead of the 
whole of it. On this account he may, by 
removing one evil, let in another and 
worse evil that has been held in check by 
the choice of the less noxious one. 

I must confess, with a degree of sad- 
ness, that I have become from year to 
year, more skeptical in regard to reforms 
advocated in the name of school hygiene. 
Not that I doubt the importance of hy- 
giene, but rather that I doubt the attain- 
ments of those who talk so glibly about 
it. For I see them unduly securing minor 
advantages at the expense of great and 
permanent injuries to health and normal 
growth. 

The school-house, at first, was only a 
slight modification of the dwelling-house. 
There was light and ventilation sufficient 
for two, three, or four persons in the room. 
The dark parts of the room were light 
enough for many purposes of housework, 
and if one wished to read or to sew or per- 
form the work of cleansing or separating 
such articles of food as had been ground 
and needed sifting, or as were composed 
of small grains or kernels and needed pick- 
ling over, a seat near the window secured 
the requisite light. 
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from either side without at the same time, 
facing the light of the other side. The 
light was tried from the right side alone 
and the pupil had to have the shadow of 
his hand on the place where he was writ- 
ing. .Light from the left and rear came 
at last to be adopted with much unanimity 
by educational experts in this country in 
1876. But the tendency to make large 
buildings has since that time permitted 
and encouraged the construction of school- 
houses with one-half of the rooms lighted 
from one side only; this, too, without due 
consideration of the relation between the 
height of the tops of the windows and the 
width of the room. The consequence of 
this is that most of our cities have school- 
rooms in which there is a row of desks 
where pupils sit in a twilight and ac- 
quire the habit of holding their books too 
near the eyes; and another row of desks 
where the pupils have the glare of light 
that I have described, and the effort of 
nature to adjust the retina to the over- 
plus of light dims the power of vision be- 
low the normal standard. 

In the school-room of a building altered 
over from a dwelling-house, there is also 
another attendant evil. The pupils in a 
row of seats placed directly under the 
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For example, take the unhygienic school 
as it existed and now exists in the coun- 
tries that are backward in this matter of 
school architecture, and -we must admit 
that the great purposes of the school wer^ 
secured and are secured in the log school- 
house, in the dark, ill-ventilated tenement 
building rented for a school in a slum 
district, or in a mere shanty school in the 
west of Ireland. The great purpose of 
learning to know printed language, to 
become eye-minded instead of ear-minded 
— to gain besides one^s colloquial vocabu- 
lary also a vocabulary of science and liter- 
ature and philosophy — to become able to 
understand and use technical language, — 
all these things came then and come now 
to the gifted youth without the improve- 
ments in hygiene that we clamor for. 
Abraham Lincoln read by the firelight of 
the blazing hearth and fed his mighty 
mind. 

It is true that the average of life in 
those unhygienic days was far less than 
now. But the illiterate savage does not 
reach a life average so great as the un- 
hygienic but civilized man, and what is 
more to the point, ^^fifty years of Europe 
is worth a cycle of Cathay." A rational 
life, growing in the production of science 
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disease of language. Outsiders who ob- 
served this extension of the sun-myth 
theory began to expect that sooner or 
later the > theory would be carried 
s one step farther and that philosophic 
thought would be declared to be a 
disease of language, and sure enough 
this appears to be the upshot of the book 
of Professor Max Mueller on the Science 
of Thought. This is made plausible by 
the following steps : The words of a lan- 
guage stand for classes and species of ob- 
jects, and not for mere individuals. 
John is a boy, says that John belongs to 
the class of beings known as boy. The 
word "is'^ has universal significance as 
copula expressing subsumption; the arti- 
cle "a'^ expresses the general concept "one 
of/' and even the word "John" says any 
boy who is called John. We have to put 
into language a meaning of our own to 
make it apply to a particular individual 
. being and no one person's meaning of a 
word is absolutely what another person 
means by it. 

Now add to this view another one with 
reference to the nature of objects that 
exist, namely, that all that exists is com- 
posed of some one or more definite things 
— ^that only particular individuals exist — 
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This is almost as bad a disease as lan- 
guage is, and we may see that the mi»*- 
fortune of language goes farther back 
and attaches to sense-perception itself. 
For the animal that feels or perceives 
makes for himself an image or representa- 
tion, in fact a seeming or make-believe or 
some sort of untruth to stand for the 
reality. 

The plant it would seem does not feel 
nor perceive nor move itself. It does not, 
like the animal, ^^dally with false sur- 
mise.^^ It feeds on its environment, how- 
ever. Its life is a life of assimilation and 
nutrition. The plant is engaged in seiifi- 
ing upon its environment and converting 
it into vegetable cells and adding them to 
its own structure. Here We have reached 
soundness and health at last, for we have 
realities at every step. We have the plant 
a reality which acts upon inorganic sub- 
stances in the soil and the air, and gath- 
ering them to itself makes them over 
into vegetable cells of its own kind or 
species. But after the plant has thus 
acted, it has destroyed the individuality 
that previously existed in that part of it« 
environment now appropriated for food. 
It has annulled other individuality to 
build up its own. What was real as car- 
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that were in them but not made manifest 
or brought into actual reality ? 

And again, if the inorganic is only it- 
self a masquerade hiding its higher life 
until by the aid of the pla'nt it comes to 
actualize or make real its true self, why 
shall we not say that the plant, also, takes 
on a higher form of realization when it in 
turn becomes feeling, perceiving, and will- 
ing, on being taken up into the animal 
organism ? For the representation of an- 
other existence than one^s own is after all 
a higher form of reality for the being that 
represents. For the inorganic does not 
fully realize itself until it comes in the 
plant and the animal to show what syn- 
theses it is capable of and in what ways 
it can be instrumental in the process of 
self-representation. Self-representanoi 
in the form of feeling is indeed something 
that belongs to the order of the miraculous 
as looked at from the standpoint of the 
inorganic — it stubbornly resists a me- 
chanical explanation. 

But now, if we admit this new view of 
the subject we must go farther and claim 
that man, by inventing language, creates 
a still more wonderful reality. For he 
produces a sort of counterpart to the gen- 
eral process that appears in chemism, in 
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language. Thought reaches this deeper » 1 

reality underlying all actualities and it 

joins the voice of religion in saying that 

the deeper reality is a divine personal 

reason that reveals itself in the world. 

That Absolute Reason has a Divine Purpose 

which is the creation of personal beings—r 

training them to individuality in the 

cradle of time and space. 

In the light of this Divine Purpose all 
imperfect realizations such as the inor- 
ganic may be seen to be more or less ap- 
pearances having each some fragmentary 
or imperfect form of being that does not 
fully and adequately explain itself al- 
though each step above the inorganic is a 
nearer approach to the absolute reality. . 

Reversing the biologic dictum, those 
lower forms of existence may be called 
diseased. Plants just because they do not 
possess feeling and sensation may be said 
to be diseased. Then, too, the animal who 
is less deeply diseased because he possesses 
sensation and locomotion as well as nu- 
trition — ^the animal is diseased because he 
does not possess language. He , cannot 
reach religion or thought. 

But man is more healthv and less dis- 
eased than any other being on earth be- \* 

cause he can form some adequate idea of 
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